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Fun fora.*—Mesdames A.M. FergUBon f junior, W, T. Pearce 
R. D. Qrnisby, C- Drieberg, A. E. Brown, P, D. Warren* 
and Vincent; Messrs, R T D. Grmsby, P D, Warren, 

Gerald Browne, p.s_, T. A, Wylie, A. Warren, E. II, Joseph, 
C hi II . Corea, CL Gray, L. van Dort, G, E. Brins, E* Corea, 
J. van I*angeubcrg + Waiter Pereira, Gerard A. Joseph, Ur. J* 
B. Spence, and several others, 

1. The Minutes having been read and confirmed, the 
Honorary Secretary announced that at a recent Meeting of 
iheCouncil the following gentlemen had been elected Members 
of the Society, viz. t—Messrs. Felix Reginald Bias, B JL, LL, B. ; 
Fnmcie Crogbie Holes, M.I.J., Joseph Saunders Addenbrooke* 
A.hd.it^.; George Dnppa Miller; Kasim Lebbe Marikar 
Abdul Kerim* Miidaliyar uf the Gate ; William Abraham 
Ratnayuka; and Percy Edward Radley. 

2. The Honorary Secretary stated that he had received a 
letter from the President of the Society, the Lord Bishop of 
Colombo* expressing his Lardship + H regret at being unable to 
attend the Meeting. 

A The Chairman slid that lie had great pleasure in calling 
upon their venerable Vice-President to read the Piper which 
he had com pi led for the Society ; and in doing so Kls Excel¬ 
lency was *nre that his expression of pleasure at seeing 
Mr* Wall once more among them in renewed health would 
be cordially endorsed by all present. With these words he 
would ask Mr. Wall to be so kind as to read the Paper he had 
prepared m the third of the series on— 


A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT INDUSTRIES OF 
CEYLON. 

By George Wall, Esq., f.l.s., &c n Vics-Presidml, 

{Third Fajjer,) 

IN the first place, I have to apologise for the long delay 
that has occurred in the reading of this Third Paper. On my 
i kwh behalf ] most plead that it has been unavoidable, as my 
time has been tally absorbed in the interval by a duty which 
was not contemplated when these Papers were commenced 
two years ago* 

The First Paper, it may be remembered, treated of the 
general principles on which the creation and accumulation. 
Of wealth depend, ami on the effects produced by the manner 
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of its disposal. Some special ci re □ instances bearing upon 
these subjects, which are peculiar to this Island, wen* 
also 6]^i0tid for their mltuenee on the industries of the 
people. 

The way would then hare been clear for the treatment of 
the ancient industries of the [Bland, the special subject of 
these Papery hot for a statement made by so high an 
authority as that of Sir J. Emerson Tennent that on the 
arrival of Wjjaya, 543 B.C. f when the authentic history 
of Ceylon commences, 14 agriculture was unknown here* 
an*l that grain, if grown at all, was not sy stematlealIy 
Cultivated.” 14 The inhabitants,* 1 he says, ,+ appear to have 
subsisted then, and for some centuries afterwards, on fruits* 
honey, and the products of the cbase. TP If this were true. 
Industry, in the common acceptation of the term, was still 
unknown. 

It became necessary, therefore, to show that at the time of 
Wijayo'a invasion the people of Ceylon had settled forms of 
government, courts, cities, a grammatical language, and other 
institutions, indicative of a certain measure of civilisation 
such aa usually denotes the existence of a national 
industry. 

The history, from which we derive all the information we 
posses^ respecting the period in question, was written by 
priests., whose main object waa to record the origin and 
progress of their religion in the Island- All else is recorded 
only to exhibit this ceutrud object of their graphic narrative, 
or to magnify the virtues and achievements of particular 
heroes. We search in vain, therefore, in Us pages for any 
direct account of the industries or the condition of the people. 
Xevcrtheless, the events recorded, and the accessories 
of the picture the historians have drawn* :t£ford material 
sufficient to establish, by logical inference, the facta stated 
in the Second Paper; and the history itself, according to 
Tumour, i£ ia authenticated by the concurrence of every 
evidence which can contribute to verify the annals of any 
coantry H " 
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Moreover. the argument in proof of the facia as described 
in my kst Paper docs not de]*?nd upon the verl>al accuracy 
of the details of the history, nor is its force impaired by 
some obvious Orientalisms of the narrative, but rest upon 
undisputed facts. In short, if Wijayo really landed in 
Ceylon and obtained supreme rule over it, or a considerable 
part of it ; if his ministers dispersed and established his. 
dominion over several distant parts of the Island; if 
Panduwo, king of Madura, a fimv years later sent his 
daughter 10 renowned -Siha]a to be Wijayo's bride, accom¬ 
panied by noble Pdpdtyau ladies and an equipage befitting a 
royal personage \ if + in fact, the whole history be not a myth, 
—She conclusions therefrom In the Second l^iper are un¬ 
questionable* notwithstanding some possible numerical 
exaggerations and flights of Oriental fancy indulged in by 
(he historians to embellish their work. The large number 
and advanced condition of the people stand attested by the 
nature of their institutions them selves, even more than by 
any details or colouring of iheir number and magnitude 
affected by the historians. 

Fop the present purpose the period to which the argument 
relates is comprised within the first century and a half after 
^ ijayo + s role. Whatever works of national importance were 
done during that period must have been effected by means of 
resources pre-existing,as that sovereign and bis seven hundred 
followers could not have created new national resources 
Their utmost efforts eonld only have been exerted to utilise 
the means they found ready to ibeir hand, and to employ 
the people who were in occupation of the country* 

It follows that any hypothesis which may be tested to 
account for the wealth of the Island, and the sources from 
which it was derived, must be consistent with the existence 
of the courts institutions, language, and forms of govern¬ 
ment that have been pro veil to have existed them 

Hiatory and experience would point to agriculture as the 
mosi probable origin of national wealth, and would naturally 
be the first hypothesis to be subjected to the test of research 
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bm as Tennent has pronounced positively against that 
theory, it seema necessary to try other po*Hibmtia^ and to 
consider whether, for example* the genig, j>earls t and minenii 
resources of the Island would suffice to account for the state of 
tile country anti the conditions that have been proved to 
exist. 

Referring to all that is known of tribes of people now 
lit ingj, without agriculture* on fruits, honey, and the products 
of the chase in Australia, California* Nevada, and the Cape, 
where mineral wealth once abounded and might have been 
collected on or near the surface, they all—Red Indians, Bush¬ 
men, and Hottentots alike—'neglected the precious minerals 
and wandered in a perpetual state of warfare and intertribal 
strife for the possession of the hunting grounds that supplied 
she necessaries of life. The treasures they value are scalps 
and &ktills* their dress skins, feathers, and war paint, and 
their dwellings are eavee and wigwams bearing no resem¬ 
blance to anything recorded of the people of Ceylon or 
their mode of life. In vain do W'e search for a parallel* or 
even for any approach, on the part of nomadic tribes who 
eschew agriculture to any such conditions as those postulated 
of the ^ akkhos at the lime when Wijayo, enamoured of the 
Yakkhini princess Kuv^ni, made her his wife, listened to 
her treacherous counsel* and established has rule on the ruin 
of that of two sovereigns who had assembled their courtiers 
for the friendly' purpose of celebrating a wadding festival in 
honour of the respective scions of their houses. 

According to the principles specified in the flrat of these 
Papers, w r ealth can only be acquired by means of labour, for 
even tbe countries most richly endowed by nature yield up 
their stores of natural wealth only In response to toil, The 
gold fever in Australia has already been cited to show that 
gold* even when collected on or near the surface of the 
ground, gave hut a moderate return, on an average, to those 
who crowded to the diggings. If, therefore, it tvere assumed 
that gems and precious metals hail been as plentiful and as 
-accessible in Ceylon m was gold in Australia, it could not have 
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enriched the people beyond the extent of the narrow margin 
of time and Labour that could have been spared from the 
pursuit of the chase and the other precarious sources of food 
supply. Food, shelter, and gome clothing must first have 
been provided before any labour could have been employed 
for other purposes. It is obvious, however, that a Large 
population, such as must have iteen necessary to create the 
conditions prescribed, could not have been maintained by 
wild fruits and the products of the chase in any country 
even if their whole time were devoted to tlie pursuit. It 
follows, therefore, that if the people were engaged in mining, 
they must have derived their foot! from foreign sources, and 
llie only available surplus would be that between the value of 
their minerals and that of their Imported food. The neces¬ 
sary interchange of these commodities, moreover, implies the 
existence of regular commercial relations and a free inter¬ 
course with other countries, of which no evidence exists in 
history, and which could not have existed without its 
being betrayed in the course of the historic record. The 
possession of mineral wealth, In any such profusion as 
would have sufficed to produce the conditions which have 
to be accounted for, could necessarily have afforded a kind 
of liooty that would have brought to the shores of Ceylon 
other invasions than those that history records. These all 
hsul for their object the possession of power, and occa¬ 
sionally, in times subsequent to that now in question, the 
plunder of the temples, on which precious treasures were 
lavished in token of the religious seal of the monarch* who 
had so embellished them. 

The only iwsltive arguments against the existence of 
regular agriculture with which l have met are two; first, 
that Kuveni entertained Wijayo and his retinue with ries 
from wrecked ships : and secondly, that amongst the splendid 
presents sent by Phammasoka to Deranampiyatiiwi were 
one hundred and sixty loads of hill paddy—the other articles r 
achowrie, diadem, sword of state, golden parasol, slippers 
a golden vase (anointing), sandalwood, a crore of cloths. 
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(asbestos), a right-hand chank of Ganges water* a royal 
virgin, golden vessels, and costly drags, Ac. 

Regarding the condition of the country, an postulated* and 
the very considerable population necessary to the attainment 
and maintenance of such a condition, the idea that the 
country depended upon such a precarious and Render 
resource as that of casual wrecks appears to be scarcely worth 
argil lug. At any rate* i t is not an argument which cool d hold 
ground without some stronger evidence and support than 
that of a passing mention^ under circumstances that lend tc 
no collateral force beyond the brief statement itself, 

The second argument is equally inconclusive. The idea 
of this comparatively paltry contribution to a country 
supposed to be dependent upon foreign supplies of rice* 
would seem, aa an item iu an otherwise sumptuous royal 
gift, as a very insulting suggestion. Moreover, the fact that 
the present was of paddy, and not of rice, indicates that it 
was intended for seed, especially us it is described as hill 
paddy—a Special product which was probably unknown in 
Ceylon, or ft particularly valuable variety such aa U would 
become a king to send to a neighbouring monarch. What¬ 
ever may have been the object of this particular gift, it can¬ 
not be reasonaliy urged, as valid evidence, that the country 
depended for i is food supply, or for rice La particular, upon 
foreign sources, or that it had no regular and systematic 
cultivation of grain. Even if collateral circumstances were 
uot, us they assuredly are, quite inconsistent with the 
dependence of the people on foreign supplies of food, these 
two trivial incidents* casually mentioned in the historic 
narrative, would not be regarded as possessing any inherent 
force. Considering that they are not only quite unsupported* 
but are in themselves out of keeping with the tenour of 
the narrative, they may be dismissed. 

Before concluding the argument for the incompatibility 
of Sir Emerson Tennenfs theory, in any form, with the 
proved facts of the sit nation when Wijayo ruled the realm, 
it may be mentioned that the annual value of the gems 
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mi&ed tu Ceylon is estimated on his authority us not exceed¬ 
ing lOp.000; and it is a suggestive fact that the province 
that is richest in this source of wealth is one of the poorest 
in the Island* Nor is this surprising when it is considered 
that the soil that yields these precious treasures give# us 
it were but one harvest, and that often at great cost, 
whereas the husbandman reaps one or more eropti every year 
from the mm® field until its cumulative yield of grain 
Infinitely outweighs in value the one precarious crop of 
gems that may or may not reward ibe geminer's toil. 

AU that has been isaid of gems anti precious metals as a 
source of wealth applies equally to pearls. These [dl t how¬ 
ever valuable as adjuncts, fail to fulfil the condit inns required 
of primary resources capable of superseding agriculture as 
the main spring of national wealth. 

Having now shown that other resources, independently of 
systematic sigriculture, could not have sufficed for the attain¬ 
ment or maintenance of the order of things that prevailed 
when Wijayo ruled in Ceylon, it remains to show that in 
that agency t which Temient denied, the whole may be easily 
and naturally accounted for. 

In the first of these Papers It was demonstrated that 
wealth is the surplus product of labour over and above what 
is nocowry to provide for the labourers the necessaries of 
life, food, shelter, and raiment. The surplus, represented by 
the conditions proved in the Second Paper* must therefore 
have arisen after providing for the wants, not only of the 
labourers themselves, hot also for those of a host of priests 
and monks and the retinue of the court, besides supplying all 
the numerous services requisite for the maintenance of a 
regal state. 

The foregoing argument of the present Paper seems to 
leave no doubt that the ancient industry* by means of which 
the advanced condition of the Island had been attained, was 
agriculture, seeing that no alternative means is tenable. On 
the other hand, on this hypothesis all the results for which 
it is necessary to account fiow r naturally m obedience to Law's 
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that are familiar in history f and have produced like results, 
wherever the cultivation, of the soil lias been pursued 
intelligently and under favourable natural conditions. 

It may be suggested, at this stage of the argument, that 
Tranent T a conclusion, which has bad to be rejected, however 
reluctantly, may have been clue to his regarding 1 FaMAd as 
a Synonym for TWrfa, whose mode of life he describes. This 
is manifestly a mistake, as has already been pointed out. 
However his eon elusion may have originated , ii is worthy of 
note that the glory of a subsequent period of the Sinhalese 
history is referred by him to the splendid system of agri¬ 
culture which was then engaging the attention of the must 
renowned of their kings, and was giving rise to some of the 
grandest works of irrigation that have ever been accom¬ 
pli shed by man* The task undertaken lli this Paper is to 
show that those great achievements are but a higher develop¬ 
ment of the same Industry which hud, even in Wijayo'B 
time, already made Hihaki renowned, and caused it to be 
selected by Gautama Buddha as a specially suitable field for 
the introduction of his religion. 

The food of the people, rich and poor alike, is continually 
specified in the history of the period iu question, both in 
reference to the rations served out by the people and the 
State to the pneels and monks, and also as the staple food 
of all classes, from the king on his throne to the labourer in 
the field. This article of food, rice, therefore was the parti¬ 
cular product to which the agriculture of the period was 
devoted. Tiiis it was that yielded the revenues of the State 
and gave to the country the institutions and advanced 
-condition that is reflected in the works of which some ruins 
yet remain to attest the truth of the historic record. Con¬ 
tinually sis the items of rice, rice cakes, rice broth, milk rice, 
recur, it Is remarkable that no other grain is mentioned, nor 
other food, except butter, curds, sugar, and honey. Rice in 
a golden dish waa served to the king, and the same viand, in 
a legs sumptuous form, was also the food of the priests and 
the people. 
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A largo population such as ig essential to account for the 
conditions described was an insupetable difficulty, with the 
hypothesis of the wild mode of life ascribed to the people 
by Teunent, but la an essential factor of an agricultural 
system adequate to fulfil those conditions. Much of their 
efficiency as a wealth-creating people would necessarily 
depend upon their character and disposition, their industry 
and submission to authority. 

Fortunately, the data afforded by the narrative of the 
historians leave no doubt on this important subject. That 
they were a peaceful people is indicated by the facility with 
which Wijayo established his rule over them. History gives 
special prominence to ad warlike demonstrations such aw 
occurred in later times, but records no opposition to Wijayo's 
assumption of power. His massacre of the assembled 
courtiers at the famous wedding festival is the only 
occasion on which he appears to have had recourse to arms, 
and that wsia no battle^ but a surprise In which his victims 
fell without formal resistance. 

The dispersion of his principal ministers into various 
distant parts of the country, where they established their 
courts and the supreme authority of their chief, ia a con¬ 
clusive proof of the pacific disposition of the people; for 
these officers would not have ventured to separate from 
Wijayo and each other if the inhabitants had not manifested 
a ready acquiescence in the new order of things. Such a 
dispersion of the small part3‘ would have been practicable 
only amongst a perfectly peaceful population. 

Further evidence to the same effect is afforded by the 
]«iraage through the country of the coring* that accompanied 
Fanduwcte daughter and her retinue of noble ladies and 
tliejr attendants, bearing valuable presents. Such a party* 
unaccompanied, as they appear to have been, by any armed 
force, would have afforded a rare opportunity fur plunder to 
a wild, nomadic tribe pursuing the mode of life ascribed to 
[litm by Fen dent. The fact, moreover, that Panduwo, who 
described Ceylon as renowned, ventured to despatch tho 
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bridal party in the manner described, allows that he knew' the 
inhabitants to be of a peaceful disposition. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that Gaut&mu 
Buddha, who had previously visited the Island* and must 
therefore have had soma knowledge of the disposition of 
the Yakkhus* chose it as n specially favourable sphere for 
the reception and propagation of his religion. This choice 
affords indirect additional evidence that they were not wild* 
wandering tribes, but a settled people engaged in regular 
pursuit*, 

The foregoing considerations appear to establish the 
peaceful character of the people, and that, in turn, affords 
ftrong evidence that they must also have been industrious 
for it is no new attribute of him who has always been the 
employer of the idle to find them mischievous occupation. 

It is easy to imagine that such a people as we have been 
describing would thrive apace under the influence of a 
scuttled supreme government as compared with that of 
separate petty chiefs. It is not surprising* therefore* that 
under the mild and righteous rule established by Wijayoand 
hm ministers, the country made rapid progress3 that the 
national Industry nourished; that the principal cities were 
endowed with civilised institutions \ that public edifices rose 
in quick succession 3 and that material progress advanced in 
the manner the narrative implies. 

The difficulty of identifying some of the localities where 
Wijayo’s ministers settled leaves us in doubl as to the exact 
extent of country over which their more direct i nfl uence 
prevailed. There is no doubt, however* that the part most 
thickly peopled, and that over which they exercised the 
most direct influence, was the rich tract in the north and 
north-central portions of the Island* Elsewhere, though 
the new dynasty may have been formally acknowledged, it 
docs not appear that effective rule over the whole Island 
was concentrated in one supreme head until a somewhat 
later date. Till then, therefore* the entire resources of the 
Island could not have been brought to hear upon any great 
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national works, nor could the new religion be formally 
inaugurated as that of the whole Maud. 

It follows that the national Industry—the cultivation of 
rice—must have lieon pursued up to the time vve are review¬ 
ing by comparatively primitive methods. The essential 
feature of the enterprise, even In its simplest form, wa* that 
of collecting-tanka, which were in dispensable, especially in 
tiie places above specified* w here the sparse rainfall required 
always so be husbanded with the greatest care for the use of 
the cultivators. These necessary works innr-t have had, small 
beginnings, such as each village could compass fur itself, and 
have gradually spumed larger proportions* requiring the 
combined forces of several villages or of a district; they 
mast also have ln?en collateral in number and in the area, 
over which they were spread with the growth of the culti¬ 
vation itself, and with the increase of the population engaged 
in it- Each of these works, however simple* having to serve 
a number of people* the dependence of each community 
upon a common supply of the primary necessity of their 
living would be likely to beget an accommodating habit and 
a spirit of union amongst them. This circumstance may 
probably have fostered, if It did not actually engender* the 
pacific disposition that characterised the people, and waa so 
oHsential to the success of their labours and the progress of 
the country„ 

Reading the pages of the national history of that period— 
the smooth progress of events t the ready acceptance of the 
new rule : the facility with which the Buddhist religion 
obtained the homage of the whole population ^di seem 
father like a fiction than the history of a revolution* for 
fluch* in truth* the new regime really was, The only parallel 
w ithin our knowledge is that of the Tartars in China, whose 
dynasty* though first established by force against a show of 
resistance, wsa quietly accepted by the Chinese people. 

It will be observed that the political sit nation, as we have 
endeavoured to show it, though forming an incidental feature 
of the history that is not even once specially mentioned* in 
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nevertheless of primary importance to our purpose, inasmuch 
as it enables the reader to perceive how the wealth of the 
country had been created, anti to account for its rapid growth 
and development; under (he new couditons specified. 

The introduction of the new religion, with Us captivating 
ceremonial observances ami festivities, and the progress it 
made, not only without opposition, but apparently also with 
even more than the characteristic acquiescence the people 
had shown in the new political order, afford conclusive proof 
of the settled nature and successful pursuit of the national 
industry* For it cannot be denied that the whole fabric,, 
both religious and political, depended for Its existence upon 
the success of the national enterprise that furnished the 
crowd of willing worshippers, the host of priests and monks, 
and the regal state (hat gave eclat to the new order* 

Hence the encouragement of agriculture naturally became 
a primary object of the attention of the early manarchs 
of the new dynasty. Accordingly the priestly narrative 
mentions the construction of pc vend tanks amongst the 
achievements of their heroes* These works were evidently 
made by the resources of the State, in token of the sympathy 
of the new rulers with the pursuits of the people, in which 
they naturally perceived lay the sources of their revenue 
and the interest of the country. They than consolidated 
their power and enlarged their influence over the people by 
the encouragement of (he national industry* 

It may here bo mentioned, that the manner in which the 
historians record these works plainly indicates that they 
were not new in character not imported from abroad, but of 
a nature similar to those the people had constructed for 
themselves, and w hich werfc in universal use. It lias aJready 
been shown that the nature of the national irrigation works 
must originally have been of the simplest character and 
construction, and that* at the period under review, they 
could not have been developed beyond the stage at which 
they were compassable by the elTorts of the villager indi¬ 
vidually, or by small combinations, seeing that m yet the 
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resources of ike Btate could not have been concentrated upon 
such larger Undertakings as those of a later date* That the 
first royal structnres were of the same character :ih those 
previously in use, is shown by the terms in which they are 
recorded. The historians, in describing the achievements of 
their heroes, were profuse in their ascriptions of praise* and 
they enlarged in inflated terms on the grandeur of the works 
accomplished by the kings. They described, not without 
manifest exxiggerailom she magnitude and splendour of the 
edifices erected and the deeds performed by the rulnm. 
They would not therefore have passed over, with a hire 
mention* a fact so imi>oriani m the construction of a lank, if 
It had been of a novel character* whether for the grandeur 
of its dimensions or the novelty of its construction* It may 
therefore be safely assumed that the tanks first mentioned in 
the history* as made by the early kings, differed in no 
respect, that was worthy of record, from those common 
throughout the country* The fact that in a single reign, 
and that not a long one, a dozen or more of these structures 
are recorded* proves plainly that they were of the simple 
type of thoae pre-existing ones by which the cull! vat Ion had 
always been carried on. Nevertheless, though the irrigation 
works were of that simple character, the extent to which 
the national industry had been carried, and the vast number 
of people who w*ere engaged in it* are amply indicated by 
the state of the country, the thousands of priests and people 
that crowded the cities the pleasure gardens, the royal 
retinues, and the public buildings that were supported by Us 
means- 

These exponents of the surplus wealth of the Island, after 
providing for the food anti requirements of the labourers, 
show that the national industry to which they nil owed their 
existence most have attained great development, and have 
embodied the labour of a vast number of people. Tel up to 
this time the whole system must have depended upon those 
simple works which the people carried out themselves, each 
village or small district by its own resources. 
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The gigantic works which begun to appear shortly after- 
wards could hoi in fact have been constructed, except by 
aieans of the combined national resources wielded by 
monarch* whose rule was fully established over the entire 
Island. Nor indeed could works of the gigantic proportions 
of those whose rains have excited the astonishment and 
admiration of all beholders, have been undertaken until 
means adequate to such vast undertakings had been accu¬ 
mulated* It follows that these great works were the 
offspring of those simple ones by which alone the means of 
constructing them canid have been provided, and on which, 
even to this day, the practical working of the paddy lands 
in the drier provinces depends. 

The undeniable fact that the wealth necessary to enable 
the kings of old to const met the first of such colossal works 
aa those whose ruins have been lately partially restored 
must have been acquired by means of the smaller tanks, 
suggests an inquiry as to the need for the larger and more 
costly works ; and this again leada to a consideration of the 
different nature and functions of the two classes of works— 
the former, collecting, storing, and husbanding the local 
rainfall; while the latter conveyed from afar the rainfall of 
the mountain regions. The necessity for the former is 
primary, and in every case indispensable, while the function 
of the latter is supplementary and secondary. By these the 
national industry was consolidated and relieved to a great 
extent from the uncertainty of local rainfall and effects of 
season. 

It may be fairly assumed that ike general character of the 
climate of those parts of the country where these great works 
were const rinded is much the same now SB it was in Wijayo's 
time, and that therefore particular parts would in certain 
b&uhoiis fall short of their accustomed niitiML In that ease 
ihe dense populations of those Spots would suffer severely in 
proportion to the number of people that were dependent 
upon the normal supply of grain. Such deficiency of the 
usual harvests would tell heavily on the national granaries. 
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Hence the idea of supplementing the local supply of water, 
by draughts from the perennial streams from the interior, 
would naturally follow, anti the accumulated wealth (whether 
of labour or Its equivalent in value is immaterial) would be 
freely devoted to iht? Herculean task of bringing In sup- 
piementary supplies of water for the purpose of consolidating 
the national enterprise and tmurinff more regular harvest#. 

It will form the object of a future chapter to describe 
these great works and iheir functions more particularly than 
could be conveniently' done In the present Paper, li may 
be mentioned, however, that the water which the greatest of 
these works could supply would not suffice for the culti¬ 
vation of any such area of land as would justify their 
prodigious cost. This feet alone suggests that their functions 
Wore supplementary, and that they were not intended co 
supply a given area with its requisite quantity, but to 
supplement she deficiencies over a far larger area. The 
design of the greater number of them at least, so far as it 
baa been yet discovered, seems to show that they were 
intended to supplement deficiencies of the supply of the 
primary working tanka that had long pre-existed, and had 
even b when unaided by their supplemental contributions* 
raised the country to a condition of wealth such as rendered 
the construction of these larger works possible, and supplied 
the means of executing them. 


The Hon. P. RaMANAthan said that ill the valuable Paper 
which Mr. Wall had read the state of agriculture in Ceylon 
at the time of Wijayo*# landing had beeu ably considered 
upon what might he called inferential arguments based on 
the political eh nation of the country. Mr, Wall a conclusion 
w-aa that in the sixth century before Christ agriculture was 
in a highly advanced condition. Sir J. Emerson Teunent 
thought differently, on the strength of explicit statements 
found recorded in the Mfihdwanm. 

Neither Mr, Wall nor Teuuent had referred to the 
Hdmdifiimi p which described Ceylon as it was under the 
Rakshasa King Havana, at ft period long anterior to the 
landing of Wijaytx lake the Homeric poems, i he Hdmdi/tma 
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wus supposed by some European scholars to contain nothing 
but romance and myth^ bnt that opinion could no longer 
be maintained. The Iliad and the Odt/as^y i the Rdmdtffma 
and the Ala ha Bhdniia^ must be admitted to describe 
largely events which had actually occurred. Mont, the 
hero of the Rdmdyam f came to Lanka* which la Ceylon* 
in order to punish Havana for the rape of Sita, and the 
description given of the Island in the Rdmdyana pro veil 
the existeude of a veiy advanced typo of civilisation. Agri¬ 
culture and commerce and various arts and sciences were 
in a highly flourishing condition. The question was how 
far anterior was Havana's age to Wijayo's ? The belief 
among Tamil and other Hindu scholars was that Hama and 
Itivana Jived several thousand years before Christ, but 
European mmnts placed their em in the thirteenth century 
before Christ. 

Admitting this computation to 1 m? the more acceptable 
to the Members of the Society, there was a period of seven 
centuries between Havana and Wijayo* It being recon led 
in the Rdmdyana that the great army of Kama had de~ 
molished almost every vestige of civilisation in the Island, 
we are bound to conclude that,, though agriculture had been 
in a very flourishing condition under Havana* yet Wijayo 
found the country in a truly primitive state,''as recorded in 
the Mah&wamti. There was no mom for inferential argu¬ 
ment when it was explicitly stated in that historical work 
that u Lariki was not habitable for men,"’ and that the rice 
which the Ynkkhim distributed among Wijayo’f} followers 
was rice which she had gathered from the wrecked sliip of 
mariners wbo had fallen a prey to her,™ 

The Island was then In the posset ion of the Yakkos, not 
the ferocious yet luxurious Raksbasas whom Rama destroyed. 
The Yakkos were a lees turbulent and less advanced commu¬ 
nity, and did not deserve the name of men because they 
devoured men. If the country was m civilised as Mr. Wall 
contender^ the question arose* why the Pamjij&n king, with 
all the paraphernalia of a complete civilisation, including 
large armies and ships of war* on the adjoin lug coast of 
India* within a few hour* of sail, did not invade Ceylon ? 
If he did not it must have been either because the Yakkos 
had the necessary appliances for resisting invasion* or were 
in the occupation of a country which then afforded no 
attractions to a conqueror by reason of its natural resources 
or the disposition of its inhabitants. The latter alternative 
is inadmissible* because the Yakkoa were easily conquered 
by a handful of Wijayo’s followers. It wsis quite worth 
while on the part of a lawless exile like Wijayo to establish 
himself in a mtechcha country as Ceylon then was, but the 
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Wndiyan king thought it wise to refrain from waiting his 
energies on the redemption of :i people -who were given to 
black magic and cannibalism. Hie Tamil «qbjects could not 
pocsibly coalesce with such a community, even if he con¬ 
quered them. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Ra manat bun contended 
that the balance of evidence was with the Mahduianwi and 
HirJ. Emerson Ten item on the issue whether agriculture 
was pursued or not by the Takktn at the time o£ Wljayo’s 
landing in Ceylon. Wijayo might have received Ins supplies 
of rice from the traders of the Paudiyan kingdom just as 
easily as ho secured brides for himself and his courtiers 
from that king. 

Mr. A. M. Ferguson, c.ji.g,, pointed out that it was not 
merely Sir J. Emerson Tennent but the Sfahdwitts/i which 
Mr. Wall impeached in disputing the inference to be drawn 
troni the statement that Ktiv£nj was compelled to resort to 
rice from wrecked vessels wherewith to feed Wljajft Lind 
his followers. It seemed incredible, too. that if the ab¬ 
origines were so numerous and so advanced as Mr. Wall con¬ 
tended, they should have been so easily conquered by a 
party of im invuJern, As regarded the accounts given 
respecting wealth in precious stones and pearls, they all knew 
what Oriental exaggeration was in such matters. 

His (Mr, Ferguson’s) indination was in favour of Sir .J. 
Emerson Terment's views, ami those of the writers who 
believed that Dravidian Influence could bo traced in the 
irrigation works and other monuments of an ancient civil i- 
sation in Ceylon. It seemed probable that from the Hndiyan 
kingdom, whence successive monarchs of Ceylon obtained 
their wives, they might also obtain the assistance of men 
skilled in hydraulic engineering. The one qualification 
of hia belief in this theory was the high opinion entertained 
of the engineering and architectural skill of the Sinhalese 
by a gentleman of so much learning and ability as Mr. Henrv 
Parker. On the other hand, hergusson, the great writer on 
Indian Architecture, had pointed out that the design for the 
Broken Palace at Anuradbapura, said to be of celestial 
origin—nine superimposed circular stories and all of similar 
sue—was simply impossible. He (Mr. Ferguson) would be 
glad if any Ode of the Sinhalese gentlemen,present would 
break » lance with him on the subject. It was certainly 
now the opinion of Oriental scholars that Dm vidian civilisa¬ 
tion bad made great advances prior to the flow of the 
Aryan wave from Central Asia into Northern Indio. Tin- 
Dravidians, it was now known, possessed what was sup¬ 
posed to be a peculiarly Aryan institution, the village 
community. 
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Oq the other hand, the fact that the names of the leading 
mountains anti rivers in Ceylon were Sanskrit—except when- 
the Tamils had permanently established their power— 
seemed to prove that the people whom Wij&yo and his 
followers conquered were akin to the conquerors in blood 
and language; and, if so, it was surely a very curious 
phenomenon that such a rate should he found in such a 
post lion a thousand miles away from their Aryan brethren 
in Northern India. They must not forget, however, dial 
with all the value of the Mahdwaum, its early chapters 
were (as Bishop Copies ton had pointed out, when hr and 
Mr, Wall had previously discussed this question) largely 
mythical, and that the historic period did not commence for 
eome centuries Lifter the era of Wij&yo. He (Mr, Ferguson) 
had been astonished at two things : Mr. Wall’s mention of 
Gautama Buddha's visits to Ceylon, as if there was not full 
evidence that Gautama never was in the Island ; and thin 
Mr. Eimanithan should have based whai he deemed tin- 
authentic history of Ceylon so far back us 13iNt b.c., on tln- 
tuyths of the Rdtttdyanii, seeing it was certain that ihc- 
[ndifln prince Kama had never set foot in Ceylon, This bo 
fell ,safe in asserti ng, althotigh M r Ramanathan had Forbes on 
his side as well i\n such names of places in Ceylon as SStdvaku. 

31 r. C. E* H. Corea said that if Mr. IMmanarhao looked 
closely into the matter he would find that the king of Paiuliya 
referred to by him was not a Tamil king. The balance of 
evidence of which the honourable gentleman spoke pointed 
to the fapt that the F%diy&n country at the (ime of Wljayo 
was un Aryan principality, governed by an Aryan dynasty. 
And further, there was every historical evidence to show 
tjnit Madura it tel f, lies capital, had been founded by an 
Aryan prince. If then the Pandiyun throne w as occupied bv 
aji Aryan prince, it was but rational to conclude that he had 
Aryan subjects. And more especially as the Mnhdwansu 
distinctly says that it was from the royal family and the 
nobility that Wijayo’s colony was supplemented, 

Nothing was clearer than that if South India had any 
claims to ihe credit of the civilisation of the W1 jay airtimes, 
such claim belonged not to the Dm vidian, but to the Aryans 
who had settled there, and who w F ere of the same blood" and 
family as Wijayo's followers. 

Mi 1 . Ramcmathan wondered why the Pamiiyan king did 
not invade Ceylon. Sufficient reason was to be found in 
the face of the comity which existed between the Pantliyan 
kingdom and Wijayris fatherland, and. also the probable 
kinship of the t wo princes. 

As regarded the engineering ^klll of the Sinhalese, which 
Mr, Ferguson challenged one of that people to defend, they 
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had admirable monuments of it in the shape of mins and in 
the irrigation works spread all over the country. Though 
they had Mr .Ferguson^ word for discrediting everything 
that the ifuhdwatiw records, and.oven if, as Mt* Ferguson 
seemed to diink, the Brazen Palace of Anuradliapura wia a 
myth of Oriental fancy* still they had other edifices, though 
in minis indeed* so that they could not but be reconciled 
to the idea that these edifices had existed* S 3 the Mahdimnxu 
kivs they did* at the period to which Mr. Ferguson referred. 
These ruins of so many palaces were sufficient evidence in 
theorise] ves that the Sinhalese at the time they wore built 
excelled in engineering skill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Corea said that it was Ids duty to 
thank Mr, Wall* inasmuch its he knew that he had under- 
taken the compilation of his Paperas an apology fora people 
who had not many friends, and w ho, the speaker could not 
help saying, had been much maligned. The Sinhalese owed 
Mr. Wall iheir bc-^t thanks and a deep debt of gratitude. 

The Hon. Mr. RAMANatha S said that Mr. Ferguson had 
perpetrated a joke which had been misunderstood by Mr, 
Corea. It was not right that Members should be taken to 
espouse sides situ ply because they belonged to certain 
nationalities. For bis own part, he forgot for the time that 
he was a Tamil* and had spoken as one who w as dissecting 
evidence tram a disinterested point of Mew. Tie was of 
opinion that the balance of evidence on the subject lay with 
Tennent. 

Mr. Wall answered briefly. He t-siid that the conviction 
which he had embodied in his Paper was forced upon him 
by the reading of numerous books* more particularly that of 
Sir J, Emerson Tennent, who ho maintained was a very high 
authority, as he had the advantage of earlier writers. When 
he read the account in the Mahrixoaus# regarding the dis¬ 
persion of the ministers who accompanied Wijayo and about 
their forming courts, the idea at once struck him that there 
mast have been a great many people who "had to be sup¬ 
ported, The Hon. Mr. Ramanafchun endeavoured to explain, 
in answer to his query, that the means by which the people 
obtained rice was through its being imparted from the 
neighbouring continent; bin the hon. gentleman had for¬ 
gotten the fact that imported rice had to be paid for, and 
that one did not get out of the difficulty that way, for the 
rice that the people consumed was equal to the purchasing 
of iheir rice* It seemed to him impossible that such a state 
of things as was reported to have transpired at the time of 
Wijayo's landing could have been brought about by any 
other means than by the customs of the country and of a 
very considerable population supported by a local industry. 
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The materials that %Vijayo had to work upon resulted in 
certain works of which the mins still remained to show that 
iht! account given of them was not an exaggerated seen out. 
It wus inconceivable to him that they should spring up run 
of nothing:, in tiow of the fact chat the great buildings also 
bore dates upon them. 

The Hon. Mr, RAM anathan wished to know what 
Mr. Wall thought of the stone at Mlliimale* referred to by 
Tumour* dated tfii B.C., in which was recorded chat th. 
custom to be observed in regard to the work (speaking of an 
Irrigation work) should be according to the customs of the 
Tamils, or words to that effect. 

Mr. Ferguson said that it would have an important 
hearing on the discussion if the date of She formation of 
the first great irrigation works could be ascertained, 

Mr. Wall said that there were no large works existing 
iluring the period covered by Ids review, but it was sub¬ 
sequent to that period that the Tamils were in actual power 
Elala might have bean the author of that inscription,* 

Mr. Berwick said that the subject that had lien disc tossed 
was a very interesting one to every one who studied the con¬ 
ditions and development of ancient industry,, and pan leu larly 
interesting to the people of this country. It seemed to him 
that Mr. Wall's views derived a considerable degree of pro¬ 
bability from the fact that it was only such a comparattvely 
short time ago 11a tw T cnty-hvo centuries sinceWijayo landed in 
Ceylon, and therefore it would seem jtrimdfaa? extraordinary 
if none of the inhabitants had then the industrial civilisation 
required for agriculture. Twenty-live centuries must he 
considered a very short time buck in the history of industries 
seeing the remote geological periods to which our Scientists 
are now, with great plausibility and almost proof t carrying 
back art industries, let alone food industries and the very 
Aryan race itself. Anri it must be remembered that the 
people with whom Wjjayo came in contact on landing lien* 
wore probably not the aboriginal forest tribes, but people 
not only living close to the industrial civilisation of India* 
but themselves descended from Indian Dravidian Eculers 
who, in all ages we have account of + have streamed over to 
Ceylon, as the R&m&yana illustrates. 

A previous speaker expressed himwlf a good deal as¬ 
tonished at many things, but he (Mr. Berwick) confessed 
that he was astonished too, and indeed almost shocked at 
tile gentleman's disbelief in* and attempt to sap our faith in, 

* The lnjK?ription wp wrongly n*sign«l hj Tisruoar (Ceylon Alniifituc. 
l-sai) to “about the ™.r of Buddb* S05. Am Irom a mistake ngudiug 

the identity o* fchu Kinp Sri S&nci* ft'p mentioned in th« first Un*. Thi* 
retard belong* to Hihiudu HI. (IflT-lOIS A.B.S.— S,, flii Sre. 
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(he Bdmdyana. It seemed to him impossible to travel from 
the north of India to the south without everywhere finding 
the invasion there spoken of confirmed bv story and sculp¬ 
ture, and for his ]*irt he believed the epic of the Udmdjtana 
to have as substantial a basis in history os the stories of ancient 
■Egypt ana ancient Greece. 

He agreed with the Sighalese gentleman who spoke so 
thoughtfully and intelligently in his correction of Mr. k'iuui- 
nathan. The Pdndivan rulers always claimed to be of the 
Lunar, if not the Mol sir race, and therefore to be Aryan in 
tmgm. 

But he was afraid he was wandering somewhat from 
the purpose for which he rose. Whatever differences of 
opinion might exist on the subjects discussed, there could be 
no difference of opinion as to their obligations to Mr, Wall 
for the Paper he had read, and he begged to move a cordial 
vote of thanks to that gentleman for the verr interesting and 
valuable Paper he had given the Societv. 

Mr, C. M, Fernando said he had pleasure in seconding 
the morion. Mr. Wall’s Paper had not only been carefully 
listened to, but had provoked considerable discussion, and 
whatever the opinions of those present might be in regard 
to the subject discussed by Mr,Wall, they, whether Europeans. 
Sinhalese, or DravidlADs, were all thankful to him for his 
very interesting Paper. 

Hi \i' ^bLKN’CY THE GOVERNOR, in COllgratnlating 

Nlr, H Jill on the unanimous vote of thanks awarded to him for 
his Paper, said that he had derived much instruction from the 
amusing and interesting discussion carried on that night. His 
Excellency was of opinion that Mr.Wall terminated his Paper 
in a particularly judicious manner, in that he hud left hi* 
audience at the threshold of a very interesting and important 
subject, the history of the great irrigation works, and they 
looked forward to his Fourth Paper, which he proposed to 
re.ui to the SfR-ietjywith thi- greatest Interest and expectation 
He was happy to think that it was not a part of bis dun to 

*t tLc nii - T ' lU °, f *£• very interesting question about 
which there was such divergence of opinion, but he must 

fe uj he W"* ff^itly interested in listening to 
■Sir; \\ a] I & uhfa Riper T b 

Mr. Phu-IPFreldknberu thanked His Excellency, in (he 
mmie of the s^uety, for his presence, and said that*, as the 
Mociet.v depended for its success upon the attitude assumed 
towanis it by the ruler of the Colony, he hoped that Hi' 
Excellency wo, d,! continue to fake an interest in it and 
wouid preside at future Meetings. 

temdn'Jed U S0w ’ tldeii ^ MURjaimont, and the proceedings 
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Council Meeting. 
Coiombo Library, May 13, 1891. 


Present: 


Mr. George Wall, F.L.S., F.R.A. 3 ., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr, Henry Bois, 

Mr. W r H, Dim can, Hono¬ 

rary Treasurer. 

Mr. S + Green. 


Hon. P. Hamanatliiiji, C*5( + o. 
Mr, W, P, Ranasiiiha. 

Hon. A* de A. Senevtiatna* 


Mr. F. H. M. Corbet, H.R.A.S,, Honorary Secretary. 


Butrines*. 

L Read and confirmed Minutes of the Meetings of the 
Connell hold oil August 5 md December 30, 1850. 

± The Honorary' Secretary stated that the Members of the 
Council who had forfeited their seat* under Rule XXX. by 
reason of least attendance were :— 

Dr. H. Trimen* 
i Mr, A* M + Ferguson* 

\ Mr. Henry Bois ; 

and by rejison of seniority— 

Dr. J. L. Vftnderatraattiiif 
Mr, Philip Frefldenberg- 

He added that Dr. Vander&traaten had T moreover, tendered his 
resignation as s* Member of the Council* Messrs. Fergnaon 
and Bois being bracketed together, it was resolved that the 
former should be deemed to have retired by reason of least 
attendance, and should! be nominated for re-election for 1891, 
Resolved also that Dr r Trlmen be nominated for re-election. 

3- Moved by Mr. Wall, seconded by Mr, Ram unit lain, 
and carried, that the Lord Bishop of Colombo be nominated 
President for 189L 

1. Moved by Mr. Bdnianath&n, seconded by Mr* Senevi- 
ratna, and carried, that Messrs, George Wall, F.L.S., f + r.a.s., 
and Thomas Berwick, be nominated Vice-Pre$idmix. 
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ii. Re?olved ro nominate the following LViumgr/*—Mr. 
EL Bois; Mr H. H Cameron t Colonel the* Hon, F. C, H. 
Clarke* R.A,. CJC.G. : Mr, A, M, Ferguson, C.M.C.; Mr £L 
Green; Mr, L P> Lewis,. c.c.iHL ; the Hon, T, B. Panabokke, 
3E.L.C.: the Hen. P- RAmanithmn, CAUL, M.L.C* j Mr W, P, 
Rnnasigha ; Mr. E* S + W. SenAthi REija* m_r*A.Sw &c. ; the 
Hen, A. ile A. SenevimLna* h.l,€, ; I>r. H, Trimen, m_ii. t f.ks. 

(i. Move*I by Mr, RMiiftUuthan, seconded by Mr Senevi- 
ratna, and earned, that Mr W. IT. G. Duncan be nominated 
U\io ora rt/ Trta^u rrr. 

L It hieing propo^d that Messrs. II. C* t\ lSeJl and K. H. 
M. Corbet be nominated Honorary Sm'ntarie*? the latter 
stated that he could not undertake ihe duties of Honorary 
Secretary in 1891* as lie waj about to leave Ceylon on a visit 
to Europe* and that he would not ask any one to act for Mm. 

Resolved that tte^ne. II. C. P. JSelhcx.B., and J. R Lewis, 
tLC.Si*. be nominated Hmu^wrif S^rMiArie,*, Mr. Lewis's seat 
as a Member of the Council not being filled up, pending the 
Meeting of the Connell on May l-L 

8- Considered applications received from the following 
candidates, and n solved that they Im- elected Ordinary Resb 
dent Members of the Society, via.:— 

Messrs. Jeronis William Charles de Soysai Alfred Joseph 
Richard da Soyaa; Charles Edgar Henry Corea: Walter 
Perrins -Advocate, Supreme Court; James Walter Senevi- 
r-atna; Abraham Mendis Gunasekara, Mudaliyjir : and Mr 
Hugh Fraser. 

P- Considered an application from the following candi¬ 
date, and resolved that he l>e elected an Ordinary Non- 
Resident Member of the Society* vis,— 

Pandit Gopi Nath. of Lahore* 

10* The Honorary Secretary submitted a Report dated 
February 1% 1S9I* which had been circulated, uddre&wed to 
the Council by the Honorary Treasurer and Honorary 
Secretaries* embodying rheir vie ws regarding the best means 
of expediting the publication of the Pap™ read before the 
Society. 


CrmcuLUL 

Colombo. February ^4, IfllH- 

Tn the Council of the AAmtic Society of Ceylon and Ceylon 
Branch of the Rovnl Asiatic Society. 

I have the honour to eLrcdatt- n n-porl by the Honorary TtWbfUrar 
and Honorary Secretaries nsgtmiiug the Journal and Proceedings. 


F. H. M. Cosset, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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Extract from the Minute of a Meeting of the Council of the Asiatic 
Society of Ceylon aru \ Ueylou Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
held m the Fort Library on Tuesday, August 
1S90, at 4<M) p k K. 

8- Mr, Ramanatlnn deprecated tbu delay which talc^ plac€ in the 
publication of Che Journals of the Society, ’The Honorary Ba wligy 
urged that Papers contributed to the Society shotdd be printed hefore 
beiiig read. After some discussion it wm resolved that the Honorary 
Treasurer and Houomy Secretaries be requested to submit bo mo 
proposal to the Council for expediting the printing of the Journal* 
accompanied hy a memorandum of the cent. 


True copy, 

F, H. If. CoRHETt 
Honorary Ktcretarj'. 


Colombo, February 19. 1891 + 


Jouenau Asn Ps^ ( nmm 


Colombo. February 19, 1891. 


GevtlmeKj — In accordance with moldfcion Till. passed at a 
Meeting held on Tuflfidiy, August S. 189$, empowering us to mabf 
mmo proposals for expediting the publication of Paper? rood before 
the Society, and to state the cost, we now tender a report embodying 
the conclusions we have cornu to. 

2. Instead of the Journals and iVrceediiigH (which have hitherto 
ru#T>octively contoinqd Papers read and account* of the Meetings) being 
published separately as hitherto, wo would suggest that they be 
published together under the designation of the 4 5 * * * * * 11 Journal or the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society " 

3. The Amalgamation of the Proceeding* with the Journal offer* 
the following advantages :— 



4. Person* interested in the subject dealt with in a Paper naturally 
prefer to peruse the report of the discus don on thu Paper at the 
Meeting at which it w m read in immediate connection with the Paper 
itself. instead of haring to turn to separate Proceedings for the fifgLi 
meats, Ac, 

5. It detracts from the value of u Piper if criticisms mode upon it 
by Members are not published with it. The Proceedings when inserted 
in their proper place in the Journal are more likely to be read than 

when published separately. At present they are of comparativcLy 

little use and are almost lost right of* 

ti. It is proposed to follow the practice of many leading ^ocietie^ 
i^f+i to print Papers before they are formally read at Ge neral Meetings, 
and to circulate proofs amongst Member* and others likely to interest 

themselves in the particular subjects dealt with. By this procedure, as 
soon as Papers have been read and finally revised by the writere, they 

can be printed off, together with a report of the Meetings at which 

they were read. 
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7- It hu Ihsq f h mELti that once a P;ipcr hxs been read, and the 
writer has matimfr lit* meed nf thanks, t& aubject loses it* merest 
***** for Him, To this caon in probably attributable the delay on the 
part of Borne authors in returning proofs of Papers read by them, 
whereby thu issue of the Journal lias been gmtlj hindered, 

h - Th#circuktioii of proofs nf Fajrere Tbeforo reading would not 
only enable those who propose to be present at the Guneial Meeting 
te prepare themselvfc* for such dkeussinn a* may arise, hot it would 
*fford ottUtation Member* the opportunity of contributing notes and 
criticism of value. 

liitallj, it should bo added that the Government Printer has 
«piwMd hfm ie lf in favour of the Bhovt ragging, imd is of opinion 
that they need entail little or no extra expense. 

We have. At, 

W. FT. G. Dust? an, 

Honorary Treasnrer- 

E C~ P- Bell, 

F. XL Jr, Go&dETj 

Honorary' Secrctajisa. 

To thu Council of the Asiatic Society of Coy Ion and 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Astatic Society. 


On the motion of Mr. Beneviratim, seconded by Mr. Ra rmi- 
nathnn. ami supported by Mr. Boi& + it was revived to adopt 
the report. 

11 . Laid on the table correspondence between the Society 
and the Government regardiag the preservation of objects, 
of Areheenhipcal interest. 


AaorjKuuoGY, 

No. 1051. Royal Asiatic Socioty, 

Colombo, August ’20, 183ft, 

Sir,—1 am instructed by the Council of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Hoytd Asiatic Society to_ solicit the attention of ihu Government to 
the wanner in which objects of Archeological interest are projected- 
and conserved in India, and to rtB^dfLiDy suggest that the,Govern¬ 
ment might with advantage adopt in Cay ten rules aiuiltar to thaw iu 
force iu the neighbouring continent. 

— A copy of a State Paper on the iubjeet published by the Guvvtn- 
ment ®f Madras. under uumliur 373, and date the 27th day of April. 
I3^y, is forwarded herewith for reference. 

I am, lie., 

F, H- M. COEBET, 

TTunonLry Secretory. 


To the Hon, the Colonial SeeretBry, 
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ARrtLfcOLOGT. 

No. 130 , Anunidhapura* Number 21 ? 1890 . 

Sir, — I Have the honour to annex for ynur information copies of 
letters Nop, 129 of 20th instant and 131 uf this date, a^dre.^1 by me 
lg Government in connection with your letter to the Him. the Colonial 
Score Lary iif the ’20th August, regarding the hotter preservation of 
object* of Arelaeu logical interest. 

I am. &e. r 

To the Him. Secretary. Ceylon Brandi. H. C, P. Rule. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Archaeological Ctammiisi otter* 


AULIkEOtO Oft* 

No. 129. A n U rad hap u ra, November 20 p 1390. 

S[jt.—I iLivu Gil- ho no tit to mum the enclosed letter and G, 0. 
(Madras) No. 373 s 1889, Arcbaxdijgy, received with your letter of 
AugusL 27, 1 8£k i a and to utTcr the following remarks thereon. for Eho 
consideration of Government 

K Tl is gcnurullv adniittwj by those interested in the question of 
the presorvaLLon of uttiq nit lush that more effective action than tut* 
been heretofore txwdad should bn taken to put a stop to the undue 
appropriation or Dlisffle of nmt* throughout thu Island. 

2. Some orders to this end were, it in believed, issued a few years 
ago, but it is doubtful whether they were given that publicity or 
I'nfgtced with the utriutoess essential to their efficacy + 

3, In addition to those orders, tho Legislative Enactment toughing 
the i (ue^tion in- Ordinance No. 17 of 1887. This Ordinance follows in 
SOTOe ruspcclfl the Indian Act, sfo. AT, of ;37W, but in others depart^ 
from it materially. 

4. It is needless that I should enter into a close oomporkm of the 
Ceylon Ordinance with the Indian Act* I shall limit comment to one 
or two fatten! points wherein I venture to think the Ordinance No. 17 
of 1637 requires amendment on the lines of the Indian Enactment. 

5, Clause 1. This, the “ Interpretation Clause. 1 ' is not tuifiaciently 
coulprabensive* It might he made to run i ‘ J For the purposes of ibis 
Ordinance Treasure Trove should mean money h win, gold, silver, 

E late, bullion. precious stone*, or anything of tiny rain? found 

id dun in the earth or in migAiitg njjfx.&t' iAmfoJ* This broader 
definition, as with Act AT, (India), Obtuse 3, would cover sculpture, 
remains of buildings, and other objects uf antiquarian interest, os mil 
OS Mins and articles of intrinsic value. 

6. So long as Government continues to assert absolute property in 
all Treasure Trove, irrespective nf its value, and to limit thu finder* 
reward to half the value as a minimum, it would bo a mere work of 
snpererrogation to recommend a more equitable treatment uf the 
question. The more summary, if Jess libcm] procedure, of our Grdi- 
nnnge relative to the obligation of hinders and' possessors. the 
mngistcml inquiry. Sana]ties. &c.< meets all practical rcuuirementa. 

7. On the other hand, if the Government is prepared to reconsider 
the terms under which treasure is claimed bf the Crown, an approxi¬ 
mation to the Indian policy is greatly to be desiderated in public interest. 
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£. Thu Hon. yir. K, IJ. B&ilcy ill his speeches on the Ttmim- 
Trove Bill (November 2$, 1878 i February 13, 1^78) put the case vurv 
forcibly, There ii perlinjw little hurled treasure in Ceylon, but other 
antiquities u£ hi«torieah>rareh$ologicnl value abound in many districts. 

+l There was much hidden ttOHim in India, and much was being 
perpetually brought to light in various parts of tho country, and a 
very larga portion of it wm of importance as LLluftErating either the 
lii&tory, the social habits, religious belief^ nr the artist lu nkiil of the 
races who inhabited the country in pnai times. It wag therefore an 
object to prevent articles of rhis Jdnd being loci or destroyed, and the 
provision the Bill proposed to make was, hu believed h sufficient! v 
liberal to secure to G overn mi; eh an opportunity of purthi^ing sueli 
artieli-s as they might consider of real public interest. Spinal 
pnwkttmii had bften largely introduced into legislation in Europe for 
thi.4 purpose., and had the elTocc of preserving for national use much 
valuable property and article* of great historical importance which 
would otherwise have ken destroyed/* 

The HHUtcomu was the insertion of n pnorino-n in Clause Id of 
Act 18 of 1878. giving ■■ the Government a claim, the payment of a 
spwfied percentage in ouccftft of the intrinsic value, to the possession 
of such articles m it should consider worthy of preservation” on 
historic or artistic ground;-, in the National Museum. 

Such wi$o oml open handed inducement to finders to render a true 
account to Govummunt Officers of all licoJiure (including antiquities) 
hag worked well in India, and might usually well bo tried in thi? 
Island, The just statement of the case by the Governor-General ill 
Council cannot be aunauL 14 Due liberality " anil ” a proper eonaidcra¬ 
tion for the natural rhimaind expectations of the lindum of treasure” 
must be exorcised* and “ the object in view will be defeated if thuM> 
who may discover irea mm are nut induced by the prospect of a tafiritnl 
reward to make their discoveries known to the Odiqkli of Government." 

IQ, In this view, I submit that all that u required in a short 
amending Ordinance varying the Interpretation Clause h as above 
suggested, and mollifying the term* of the ijtb Clause by declaring 
the intention of Government to pay the fuU tmlw of the MufeTwrls of 
any treasure trove (sei dutinct from their adventitious value ah 
objects of arehajologicM i n t-Ettai) phiA ont-fifth uf ii^A r o/ma whenever it 
is derided by Government to acquire such treasure,or any portion of it-° 

11. Asa further jstt-p to warn? making the policy of Government 
regarding the eonsermriou of objects of arebicotogicsil value more 
widely known, I would reoommend that the Instructions L, II., 
III.. (Appendix it. to G + CL 373, page 4) should be printed, mvlnth 
mutanrtU, and ewued to all [leads of Department*, wkh directions to 
give thum every' publicity.f 

12, Copies of the Treasure Trove Ordinance in the reraucu/ar 
should be freely dLvhributed among the headmen throughout tho 
Island. 

1 am, Jtc-. 


The Hon. the Colonial S4eeretiry. Arehemlegical Comiukinoner. 


* An uwHkM Ordinance (No. 3 of mi} ha* since been on the 

Unea suggested.—Fre » r , 

t Bre annexed (government Circular No. ftT,of Junc Jfi, I*n| drafted bv 
Mf. Belt— Hm. Sw. 
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AROI.E#LOfiY. 

No* 131, Auttradhapura. November 21 1 I8$0. 

Slat,—Is cfimiMtiun with my letter Xo + 120 of yesterday 1 have the 
honour to supply an omiKAiofL 

It flbould have been added that soiao Further protection than \* given 
by thf Ordinance No. 17 of 1887 is provided for in the Forert C'Jrili- 
nance (No, 10 of 1885) by Vk forest prodix*^ being aeroehuw stretched 
so aa to cover ruin*. 

It may be a* well not to expunge 41 rains H from the Ordinance of 1 
having one* found :l place th*re h for their preservation is thus addi- 
ttonally safeguarded, Rut in any caw the importance of extending 
the interpretation ulau^u of Ordinance S7 of LHh7, by iainerting the 
words suggested by me s demands attention. 

The F ore nit Grdmanees does amt touch the question of remnnemtion 
to tinders of objects of arehsologicai value. 

1 am, dte.fc 

H C. R Bi:lu 
Arehacolngierd Coiimiisauorier. 

The Hon. the Cohmuii Secretary, 


Goverxmejjt Cjrcclau No. 57 . 

Colonial Secretary'i Office., 

Colombo., June 2G ? 1891. 

1 am directed to issue for your information and guidance the 
annexed Lristructiona relative to the better preservation of objects of 
Archiving Leal intoest throng ho tit the Island, and to impress upon 
you the desirability of taking prom pi and effectual steps in accordance 
therewith for the due protection oF ruins, &c. T already known in year 
district, and of any that may be discovered hereafter. 

I am, &o.p 

-E, Host. Walker, 

Colonial Secretory. 

Pr^wr ration of A ntiqtrftfes. 

1. All discovcries of Ruins and other objects of Arehteolngiail 
interest should lie reported without delay to the Government Agent or 
Assistant Government Agent of the district within which the discovery 
k made When such report is received, the Government Agent will 
iiMiuG orderi for the pmper preservation of objects discovered in mtu f 
or For their removal to a local Muneum (where such exist*) or to some 
other * Likable place. 

2. Ap a general principle tlic Government, is entirely npposed to 
the removal of any object still in *ifu. The great majority of 
Archa-ologioid discoveries consists of the remains of buildings, missive 
pillars, &ll. which cannot be removed, and should for other reason* be 
preserved where they stand. On the other hand, kola tod remains 
(capitals without their shafts, stray pillars, figures, inscribed slaba, 4e, h 
the original site of which h unknown, or such as are lying neglected 
about (he country and liable to be mutilated by the people^ may with 
propriety be removed, in order to save them from future injury n to some 
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Mn^urn qt cithor Fafe place of deposit, when* they can be *een and 
stiidjed by all who take an [merest in the ancient art^ religion, sw 
language of the Island. 

S. If the arrangement* necessary for securing any object worthy 
of removal to a local Mu* mm cannot be made without modi difficulty 
or expense by local officer a special report should be addressed to the 
Government. 

4. Government Agent? w]U furnish the Government wLtb a 
descriptive catalogue of the contents of any local Museum within their 
Provinces, and will report all fresh antiquarian discoveries. 

5. Government Agents are at liberty to arrange with the Com¬ 
mittee of ihn Colombo Museum, either for the transfer to the Museum 
of any object the Committee may wish to acquire or for obtaining 
cast* nr other impress ions of it. In dealing with such cases due 
weight should be attached to the desirability of completing anv 
jumieular ArcK-eoIogleal surios of importance, 

12, Read letter dated December Id, 1890, from the 
Archajfjlogseal Gammie&iotier, Mr. H. C. R Bell, ci’.s., 
swgeflting that the whole of the unexpended balance of the 
* Excavation Fotid," or &omo portion of it* be voted for the 
provocation of some farther Archeological work at Ann- 
nidhapuraofa pertnaneut anti generally Interesting nature :— 

Abohaoloov. 

Sow 148, AnuradbapUni ? December ffl, 

tiiUi —I Have the honour to iMtfrro you regarding the unexpended 
balance of thu “ Excavation Fund" m the band* of the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Society, 

I understand tbit this fund has remained untouched since thu 
expenditure incurred by Mr. S. M. Burrows in excavating the East 
t^hnpul of the Mirieawgiiyi Dilgaba, and that the balance amount* to 
nearly Rh. fiaC. 

It may he assumed that the money has liocn allowed to lie donnant 
so long, owing to no desirable and legitimate use for it having been 
ftnglgefttcd to the Society. 

In this view it has occurred to me to move the Council of thu 
friciety to vote the whole balance, or some portion of it, to the prose¬ 
cution of some further ArebaxiiogicaJ work at Anm-adhapura, of a 
permanent and generally interesting nature. 

For my part 1 shall glad to bo of any service to the Society in 
snpen-king the cartying out of such work whilst stationed at Ann 
rAdhapura, and to furnish the Society with a statement of results and 
expenditure. 

Among many aJwmntiYu undertaking!!, all attractive, X venture to 
propose three for the comuderatian of the Council. The Government 
Agent (Mr. R + W- lovers), with whom I have already diseased the 
question* permits mo to statu that be coincides fully with - the selection— 

(i) The restoration of one of the two ^Pavilions” near the 
Rnwanwoli D-Aguba (Lawton, voL II., 171-72 : Hogg, 32). 

(ii) The restoration of some portion of the unique “Buddhist 
Railing " recently discovered by me near the Abhayagiri. 
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(iii) Further excavation at the or *ome other of 

the principal yet less known rums. 

Should the Council fee] disposed in vote the money for all, or any, 
of the above world, and to entrust tm with the supcrvuiiou, I shall be 
prepared to engage the ftec&mtfj labour force and start operation* 
from January l t 18&1. 

1 am, Ac., 

Hon. Seeret-iry, Ceylon Brandi, H. C. P. Bull, 

Royal Asiatic Society. Archnxdotpcal Commiask)ncr. 

Resolved* lbat the whole balance be placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Bell to be devoted to the objects for which thu money 
was originally subscribed. 

13* Read a letter from K. hlmnu [minima Sthawira, 
Principal of the WidyakuiMm College at Kdanija, presenting 
a copy of his edition of the Jmnkihamtw id the Society, and 
asking if the Society would distribute copies of the work in 
India and Europe. 

Resolved, that whilst conveying the thank8 of the Council 
to Dharminanima Sthavrini for his donation, be be informed 
that the Council cannot undertake to distribute copies of 
his work. 

14. At this stage of the proceedings Mr. Wall left the 
chair, which was taken by Mr, Hois, 

If). The Honorary Secretary moved the question of the 
representation of the Society at the forthcoming Ninth 
Congreve of Orientalists, There not being sufficient material* 
before the Meeting, no action couhl be taken in the matter, 
but Mr, Corbet w m requested to make inquiries on the 
subject when in England, and to communicate to the Council 
any information he may obtain regarding the Congress. 

16. The Honorary Secretary submitted his draft Report 
for 1890* stating that It had been hurriedly drawn np t and 
required careful revision. There not being time to consider 
the Report at the present Meeting, it was resolved, with the 
Honorary Secretary's consent, that Mr. Ramanathan be re¬ 
quested to revise the draft on behalf of the Council. 

17. Agreed, that the Council should meet again the 
following day in the Museum Library at 8JO P.M* 
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Council Meeting. 


Colombo JlWisrf hi, May 14, 1S9L 
Present: 


Mr A. M. Ferguson, c.SMi., in the Chair. 


Mr. W. H. G. Dunam, Hono¬ 
rary Treasurer. 

Mr. S. Green. 


Hon. P, G;iiiianat han, jt.L_c. 
Mr. George Wall, p.l.s,, Ac., 
Vice-President. 


Mr, F. H. M, Corbet, m.r.a.S., Honorary Secretary, 


B minus. 

I, The Honorary Secretary stated that Mr. .J. P. Lewis 
declined to undertake the duties of Honorary Secretary, to 
which poet he had been nominated tile day previous. 

± Resolved, to Dominate Mr. E S. W, Senatbi Raja, B.A., 
LL,R,, Ac., an Hm&rary Secretary of the Society in lien of 
Mr. J, P. Lewis, c.c.ts. 

3. Moved by Mr. Rtimanathan, seconded by Mr. Duncan, 
and carried, that Mr. F. H. M. Corbet, m.h.a.s,, be nominated 
a Member of the Council in the place of Mr, Senathi Raja. 

!. The Honorary Secretary explained the necessity for 
having a paid oITicer to assist the Honorary Secretary, 

f>. Mr, Wall arrived at this stage of the proceedings. 

6. Resolved, that an Assistant Secretary and Librarian 
ho appointed provisionally, and that Mr. Gerard A. Joseph 
be ottered the appointment for six months at least,—the 
Society paying him an Atmomriitm for his services. 

'The J lee ring then broke up. 
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Anntiai. Meeting. 


Colombo Museum, May M, ISilJ. 


Present: 

CeorRe Wall. E* t „ k.l.s„ k.ilu, *c m 
Vicp-P}v-;ideiit, iti ihfl Cliiiir. 


Hon. M. 0. Abdul Rahimmt, 

^fi~- W. N_ S T Asaempui. 

Mr, R r G. L, Bremner. 

Mr. VV\ H- G* Dnne&m 

Mr. W. Arthur de Silva* 

H. M. Fernando, m.i> 4 n,st% 
Mr. Ax l\ Green, F,E.8. 

Mr. Stanfforih Green. 

Dr. Li sboa Pinto* f.rla., l.m.s. 
( I >11 mbay), F. n >.a. f LisIn; i i. p 


Mr. C. K. JuyatHleke, 

Hon. E 3 . Ramanitlinri, 

Mr. F, C. Roles. 

Mr. E. S P W. Si-nathi ffcija, 
H.a .*l, im if.{Cantab, \ m. r, a . H _ 
H Sri Si j m rnajigala. 1 1 igh 
Pries 

S n bh ti lI Tiirunn a n*e. 

Mr, W. van Lauren I lerjj, 

Mr. N. II M. de Z r Wickre- 
meginghe, mx.a.ilk. 


Mr. K II. M. Corbet, M.h.ajb., Al,, Honorary Secretary. 
Visitor: four ladies and bLx gentlemen. 


Bimurw. 

The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes of the hut 
General Meeting (December 20, 1890), which ™ con firmed, 
amt sum dii iiced thus at a Meeting of the Connell heir! on the 
previous day the following gentlemen were elected Members 
of the Society, vS*. :■— 

Resident Mrmbrrs Messrs J. W. C* do Soysn, A. J, R. do 
Soyg*a, C. h. H + Corea, Walter Pereira, J. \Y_ Sene vimt Tut. 
A. Mend is Gunei+ekara, M tidal iy sir, nnd Hugh Fraser. 

Ntm-lle$ident Jfein her .-—Pandit Gopi Nath of Lahore, 

India* 

± The Honorary Secretary read th*' ConndTe Annual 
Report on the progress of the Society ?* affairs during W(\ 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1800. 

The Connell have the honour to submit the following 
repon on the progress of the Society^ affairs during the vear 
1890:— J 

Mmnh&rs. 

The Society has received such considerable accessions to its 
rauk^ of late years that at the end of 1890 there were on the 

9 S-— 91 n 
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roll :—7 Honorary Members* 14 Life Members* 215 Ordinary 
Resident Members, and J Ordinary Non-Resident Member. 
This makes a total of 237 Members, which is without preen- 
dent since the foundation of the Society in February, 
l ^ I ■ 1 . 

The number of Life Members and Ordinary Members in 
1$80 was 72 3 in 1888 it had risen to 202; in 1389 the number 
was 21 i, a lid in 1890, 237, The Connell reports with regret 
the death of the following Members :— 

C. Cbelkpupillm* G. F. Jayasoortyu* and the Hon. W + H, 
RaVemscroft, C.M-G. 

Mr. RavensLToft was elected a Member in 1879 and Presi- 
shlent in 1881. At the General Meeting held on July 19 
it was resolved Li to place on record the sense of regret 
of the Meeting at the loss the Society had lately sustained 
by the d eat Si of ihe Hon. W. H. Envenscroft, O.M.C., 
ex>Pn>sideiit, who had taken n deep interest in the Society*” 

l T he fid lowing Ordinary Members have resigned, viz,* 
William Olair and C. Jianiley Wilmot, c.L.s. 

Tw r enty-four Ordinary Members have been elected, 
viK.:—A. E + Bunltjens (n, V. Cantab.); W. A. de Silva; Hilarion 
M a reus Fernando* M.p,, B.sBc. (London), Fellow of the Uni Ter- 
sdy College, London : Frank Hudson Modder « Charles 
hdwanl Jayatiileke: s, Lh Mahawvdatenne, H l l h < ma ha tm*y& ; 
tie Hon. ALC. Abdul BUhiman, M.L.ai TudorlJ.N. Rujapak*e, 
Mutkdiyar ; J* G. A r Jayawardene; HuJlewe Loku Banda ? 
Adigar of Timankaduwa ; William Chapman Dias Harnlara- 
nayake ; George Rotmleyu Campbell Gordon humming; Don 
Solomon Dim Bandaranayake; Pcier Manuel Lisboa Pinto. 
F.R.A,, L.ll.^. Bombay, F.R.ILS, (Lisbon) ; fkSAV.Senathi Raja, 
11. a. h L. l. b. (Cu nhtb,}, 3 i r, a . Sw; M « K avjraj Sh y malt I asa, m . a .a. 
Ac** Member of the Historical and Archaeological Committee 
of the Asiatic Sueiesy of Bengal, Member of the Royal Council 
of Meywar, Rajaputann [the Kon-Resident Member elected 
in accordance with clause 45 of the Rules]; Felix Reginald 
Dhis, SLA., l.l.h, ■ Francis Croabie Roles, MJU,; Joseph 
Sl Linders Addenhrooke, A.ILLB.a. ; George Duppa Miller; 
K, L. M. AMul Kerim, Mudaliy&r (Governor's Gate); William 
Abraham Ratnayeke; Percy Edward Radley, 

At the General Meeting in August the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Hamilton Gordon, oxt.M/L, was elected an Honorary Member 
in recognition of hi* distinguished services to the Society. 

Eirrfiange of Pnhtimtkms. 

The exchanges of oar publications for those of other Socie¬ 
ties are now made on a more organised system. Numerous 
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Mid importmt additions have been obtained for the Library 
at a alight expense, and the Society is ufoced in 

*““0 Klenttfio and i e:\rn Jij n at iiutionJTb B ' 
of "" « 

* Johns Hopkins University. 

. Gem iot sc bap van K unfit™ ea Weten- 

Schappen. 

. Anthropological Society. 

* ^nch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

* Astatic Society of Bengal, 

. Indian Museum. 

* Academy of Natural Sciences. 

* do. 

■ Bijdtajen tot de Tadl-Land en Volks,i- 
km me vun Nederlandsch-Indie, 

JJentsqbe Morgen JftndijichcGesBelliie haft. 

' “° ia [ Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

■ Royal Colon ip, | Institute. 

‘ An <*iropologicai Institute of Great Bri- 

tam and Ireland. 

Geological Society. 

India Office Library. 

■ Literary Society. 

Geological and Natural History Survey 
of Camilla J 

Royal Society of Victoria. 

Stwtete Imperials dus Natural iatea de 
Moseoa, 

American Oriental Society. 

iiited States Geological Survey. 

Musee Gulmet. 

Soeicte Zoologique. 

Oriental Society. 

Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Hagner Free Institute of Science. 

Social ^ ° f ,hE R,J >" a] Asiatic 

Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Royal Society of New South Wales. 
Academy 0 f Natural Sciences. 

Asiatic Society of Japan, 

K. K. Naturhistoriachen Hofnttraums. 
hmi i hmtk iaa Iu$tihit ion. 

Bureau *j( Education. 

r> 2 


Baltimore 

Batavia 

Bo in boy 
Do. 

Calcutta 

Do. 

California 

Davenport 

Hague 

Leipzig 

Loudon 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Madras 

Montreal 

Melbourne . 
Moscow 

New Haven - 
New York .. 
Paris 
Do* 

Pekin 

Philadelphia 
‘ Do. 
Shanghai 

Singapore . . 

Sydney 

Trenton 

Tokyo 

Vienna 

Washington 

Do + 
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General Meetings* 

Five General Meetings were liehl this year. 

At u Meeting held on May Z\ Mr. IL C, P. BbH t G.C.&, 
AjtihjDolfljjne^l Com mi ^ioner* Honorary Secretary, read ex- 
r. rat- I ^ from bis *' Ittymrl to On n rn n . m i\ II fa fa r im t a ml 
Antiqimrutn^ on flif Kfgtiifft District^ the first fruits of the 
newly liiaugomted Archieolapical Survey of Ceylon. 

On July 19 a (.mis slat ion by Mr, F„ H, de Yob of ihe 
" h 1 'pin t In/ E tiririix ran By#/*'rvfit of his Ettihawtf fa tfa- 
Court of Kandif in IfiTl” was read. 

At tile Meting i'll A tiLrn^r W afhurt Note by Mr, Frederick 
Lew its on ** The .Vidijicfiifatt of the M*tl ^ohcV v 

w:t.* reail, Mr. Frank II. Moddcr read an illustrated Paper 
hd u Tin Animal-ahajttd Hocfo t of Kn run rgala : their 
It in for tp fh. tradition*, dv., with Notes on Tempi*'* 

xfnndinff thereon* or rmmected therewith™ 

On Kovembur 22 Mr. Donald W. Ferguson, vlr.a.H.. read 
his Introduction to and a resume of Lietit.-Col. St T George 1 # 
t runs la i i < m o f " J na jj Rftf. fra/ ttez tfa Saa t/ Mn . exes* Itebrti&h 
fh Cry In a, & fox progn\*,im tie *n Omquistaen el gotimm dr 
Goitfitaiitiut/d* amt // Nowntaf 

On December #) Mr, Georgo Wall, t\L.s„ f.r.a.B*, rend 

his Third Paper on The Artmetit Indu 6 fries of Ceyfan s ” 


Ancient Literature* 

It is to be regretted that but little progress has been made 
daring the year under review in collecting ola MBS* for the 
Government Oriental Library. 

The Council went fully into the matter in their Report for 
tB89 f and they trust that their recommendation* will be 
carried out by the Government, 

Mahdimnxa *—The long-looked-for translation of this 
valuable work was published. The translation has been 
muvh appreciated by Oriental scholars and others interested 
in Sinhalese Mt era tore. The following from TrilbneFs 
Hecjord regarding thin important work will be read with 
interest 

■■ Li a. remarkable Butter which Sir W. H. Gregory, after quitting hU 
pwt as (Governor of Ceylon, addressed to the Earl of Cartuirronon 
August L, LHi ti coiaccniiag the literary and scientific work undertaken 
during the five years of his (iwcmracnt of that Colony, we find among 
the important recommcndrnLon* made to his jracoessar, Sir .Tames 
t^ngdc^ the following h That the editing of the Jf*ilaitc<utMi mav be 
thoroughly completed by the inundation into English of nil that ha* 
i«en left Incomplete by Tumour. That the text of the first part bo 
revb^-d, the variants inserted, and a inundation he made of it into 
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Stylmfcso. io corropond with wliat ban been done in the uf ft* 
Njcond part. That ike Tik/i, or early Cormnontarv, be revised and 
translated mto SihhaJe^ imd English,’ The edition of the Fiji text 
uf the second part, together with a tiunak^on into Sinhalese by the 
IKgh Priest Surmiygah and the Pandit l^tmnuitndiwe K had then 
filnuadj appeared, and t IrziC of the first put was pacing tkrotigh the 
flovemnient Pre-tf, while arrangement were m progress with th* 
Mah.I Mudaliyor L. dc Zoysa far continuing the trrmslatioii eonj- 
mented by Turn our, Unfortunately, the MaM tfudMiyftr wii* for a 
long time nimblo to make any progress in the translation through 
l ading health and lama of sight. and eh he was noxious to complete hi* 
uitawgM of MSS. in the Temple Libraries of Ceylon, the Lank of 
famishing the- imndation of the second part of the Mahivn-u ± 3 . wa> 
entrusted to M titLjJiy ;lr h„ C. Wijesi rjha,. who baa loquitkd him.y. I f 
"J it in a scholarly manner. L. do Zoysa, MihA MLuLUiyiir. died in 
March, 1884, This length of time that ton elapsed rdnee is amply 
compcti-ciied for by the exeidleneo -if Mv. Wij—intoi* work; What 
still re mains to be done Es ;l critical edition and English translation uf 
the Tiki and we trust the Ceylon Government will not \tm didst of 
thi?i important part of SLr W II. Gregory's programiDfi-, 

" The translator rightly follows the printed tojct r land gives his 
never he deviate* from it ; see III* note B .■!. chapter 
A,\XlX., and his notes on chapter LX VI., 150 ; chapter LXXYL, ar>, 
HI. 3il.#bi7’ citapMf b3tXVI[ „UfiL He also reproduce* Tumour- 
translation, marking; however, in italics the faulty words and 
tor which he wiibatitnies in foot-notes his own rendering. Thu dumges 
ho hu* tuna proposed are obviously important and numerous, and ho 
deserves nor warm ackniwIiHlgWnU for the pain* he ha* taken in 
thin* revision.” 

Sevejsal ancient works have lioesi printed and published for 
rho first time; amongst them are :— 

^ Dales h t it a l | hhu r'if/ti Si) f rami i Pi i 1 i )„ ed i led b v M * Sani t*sara 

-Nlliii. 

Sri'ffU{utdf'<ri : Cocktt Message (Biphaleeeh probably Ifith 

century T by J, Satnutad i whkanL 

VhwMhimdrgaya (lith, 15th, and Ifith Parrs), (Pali,‘ith 

century I, of Buddbughosa Theni f by M, Dharnmiritna. 

SaddharmdhfAMmt/a f Part I. (Sinhalese), by M. Nknlftt&n* 

Unnanse, 

Dfaifitii'tiu.wytt (gi^haks6)p by KakroeandM Mfthi Thorn. 
Abhidhnmma AffMMtini Attttgmitt (Pfcll), by K. l^stnUr 
aekham Sthavlra, 

(babttfft Warndna by W. Dhanintaimnda TheKs anil 
M Xdiussuru Uomiide. 

Mfthd Wrfft iivau&6 (Pali), by Pedinntiwe Subhlta. 

_ Moggn!t&yann Vydhtrmin (Pali)* by H r Dewamitta 
Therfl. 

Vnttn Mdiahh^uva (Binhalete ami Sanskrit), by Pandit 

Bafnmntndiwe, 

Jtfikdya &iAijmhntra (Sinhalese)* Nth century^ edited hr 
bh M. de Zllva Wi eknimasi nghe. 
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Library* 

The number of volumes, including separate j>arts of 
periodicals added to the Society'a Library since the com¬ 
mencement of 18SN) f a mount a up to date to jt55» Many of 
these books have been presented to, and many others 
obtained in exchange by this Society. The names of the 
following donors amongst others may be mentioned, via. :— 

Th e Secretary of State for I nil i a. 

The Government of Ceylon. 

The Government of India. 

The Government of Madras. 

The Trustees of the Indian Museum. 

Director-General tic Statisque la Plata. 

The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Hon. $ir Arthur H. Gordon. 

Messrs. A. M. and J, Ferguson, D; W, FergnmtL 
H. P. Beil* I'. FL de Vos, A. 0. Joseph H George 
Wall, and F. IL M. Corbet. 

Socks registered under Ordinance No. 1 of 1885; consisting 
of 100 English, 128 Sinhalese. 8 Pali, I Sanskrit, 5 English 
anti Sinhalese, 6 Sanskrit and Sinhalese, 1 Sinhalese or EIn t 
12 Tamil, I Portuguese, I Sinhalese and Pali, % Pali and 
Sinhalese, I Sinhalese;! ml Sanskrit, and I Malay were printed 
In Ceylon. 

A new catalogue of the Library w being compiled by the 
Librarian of the Society, Mr, de Zilva Wickmmaflinghe/ 

The last catalogue wan issued in L&K2, and since then a 
' cry targe number of books have been added Co the Library, 
T he style of I he catalogue hag been approved by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Colombo Museum, and is In accordance with 
the direction!given in the standard works of Cntter*Wheat!y, 
I erldns, &c. # on cataloguing. It is proposed to enter the 
books (w’S under names of authors* or if anonymous under the 
first word of the title not being an article* (ft) under their 
sped lie titles, fc) under the sub jeers they treat uf t with 
numerous cross references, (d) antler tlio form of literature* 
as poetry, sermons. &e. All these entries will be arranged 
alpha!mlically, son hat one may know what books the Library 
contain^ by a given an shoe, on a given subject* and in a 
gi ven kind of literature. The numbers of editions of books 
will also be given, in order to assist the Members in the 
choice of books. 

.4 * 'ehwohiffiirif Stt riw* 

L is with feelings of satisfaction that the Council refer to 
the progress that has been made during the year in the 
systematic survey of the ArchsEological remains of the Island. 
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It is matter for sincere congratulation that this Important 
work has been entrusted to so competent an officer os Mr, 
FI, C, P, Bell, and that it is being carried on vigorously 
and with the care and attentlop It deserves* 


Dutch Bmnh, 

The Council have learnt with satisfaction that the represen¬ 
tations made on behalf of the Society to the Government un 
the subject of the Patch Records have led to provision being 
made in the Supply Rill of 1.891 for Rs. 200 for the preserva¬ 
tion and translation of these records. 


* 

Journal*. 

The following Journals, ably edited by Mr, IL 0, P, Bell* 
Honorary Secretary, were printed at the Government 
Printing Press and published in 1890 :— 

Yol, ll* t No, 5, 1M9-50, reprint, 

Vol, X„ Nos, 3d and 37, I ASS, 

Journal Vol. XI. T No, 3& f 1889* and the Proceedings frir 
1887-8 are going through the press. 


Thank*. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment for allow ing your publications to be printed at the 
Government Press, and t oMr + G. J, A, Skeen, the Government 
Printer, anti his Assistant a, for the care bestowed upon the 
work* and the admirable manner in which it has been done* 
as well as for their never-failing readiness to sene tho 
Society, 

Pronptftofor 1891 , 

The following Papers have been received :— 

Translation of extractP relating to Ceylon from *" fh H?r~ 
tort tide Kerk m Nedertatidsch Qod-Indi* under de Gout- 
Indiscbc Compagnu (1002-1795), door O* A. L. van Frooff- 
tenburg de BrnytiT By F. H. de Yob, Esq, 

tk Ribeirt/s Account of the Siege of Colombo in 1655-58/* 
Translated by Donald W. Forgo son, Eeq, 

Mr. Frank K r Modder, the author of the interacting Paper 
on ■* The Animal^Mped Rock# of Knrun/galn^ is engaged 
in compiling for the Society w A Gazetteer of the Seren 
K&rnib" dealing with the ancient and modern divisions 
of the district* and the villages therein situated ; the 
rivers, oyas t and elas* and the mountains and hills lying 
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therein : the architectural and archeological remains, ruck 
temples d^alu^statueti, carving, ini^ri pi ions, tanks. mounds, 
jewellery, coins, pottery, and all other antiquitfe* existing Lei 
i he district: the history of .the village*. and the legends 
and traditions connected therewith * the Mime^ customs* 
habits, and i nstic □c [ u tu-; of the people ; the commerce, niimu- 
facture, revenue, and population ; the castes and religions, 
the fauna and flora of the district: and all other useful 
in format ion tabulated for the purposes of easy reference: ami 
illustrated with maps. 

L he Council hope that themonographs now being prepared 
by the several Government Agents will materially further 
the objects which the Society desires to promote. 

the annexed statement of the receipts and expenditure 
of the Society for this year shows a credit balance of 
Hs 30641 brought forward from 1889, and an income of 
th*. i,S43‘75 t in a king a total credit of be. 3430*16, which 
is more than double that of the previous Tear. The ex¬ 
penditure Incurred during the year whs Re. 2347 62, leaving 
a balance of Rs. 80254 carried forward to 1891 to the credit 
of the Society. 

Tli- amount expended on purchase of book* was Rs. 90fK42 
-md on printing Ks. 83683> as against Rs, 177 ^6 and R*, 237 83, 
respectively, in 1889. 

The thanks of tho Society are due to Mr. W r H. tL Duncan, 
Hon. Treasurer, for having brought the finance* of the 
Society to so healthy a condition. 
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The Chairman remarked that the Annua] Meeting ought 
to have taken place in January last* but circumstances which 
Mr. Corbet, the resident Honorary Secretary, could not over¬ 
come ha^I prevented it being held then, and from one 
cause or another it had been delayed until the present time. 

Though lute, the Report which had been read referring to 
the year that wan past would have interested them all very 
much. It at least showed that the Society had extended its 
operations abroad as well as locally. It showed that there 
was work going on notwithstanding that during the last few 
months there hud been something like a In tie stagnation* 
and that work as recorded in the Report it must be admitted 
was good work. He hud therefore to ask whether the 
Meeting would adopt the Report. 

The Hon. P. RAmaXATHax had much pleasure in moving 
the adoption of (he Report. In doing so he could not help 
congratulating the Society upon the very successful result* 
which it hail achieved during the past year. He hoped that 
in future years the Society would be able to show as much 
good result as in the past. 

Mr* Brejixkr seconded, and on Ehe motion being put to 
the Meeting the Report was unanimously adopted. 

3* Dr. 13. M, Fernando moved the election of the follow¬ 
ing Office-Bearers for the year:— 

Pramdent, —The Right Rev. R. £. Cople&ton, d.d., Lord 
Bishop of Colombo. 

Ficf-Pmidmi**— Mr, George Wall, F.L.S., F.R,A.B. t and 
Mr. Thomas Berwick. 

Council —Mr. Henry Beds; Mr, H. H* Cameron, C.O.R ■ 
Colonel (he Hon. F, C, H. Clarke, r,a., CAixt,; Mr. F. H. M. 
Corbet, solah. ; Mr, A + M> Ferguson, C.M.G.; Mr. Staniforth 
Green ; Mr, .1* F, Lewis* c.C s. j the Horn T. B. Ftmabokkc ^ 
the Hon. P. Ramin* t bin, aa!,G^ K.LC, ? Mr. W. P* Raxuuiingha, 
Proctor, Supreme Court ; the Hon. A. de A. Senevintna, 
if. Lx?, : Dr, Henry Trimen, si r , f,r t s. 

Btm&mry Tmmurej\ —Mr. W, II. G. Duncan. 

Etmontrtf Sccrrtoriw,—M r, IL C, P, Boll, c.C.S., and Mr, 
E. 3. W. Senathi Raja, b,a., LL.B. 

Mr. F. G HOLES in seconding remarked that he thought the 
Members should know that the new Members of Council were 
Mr. Lewis ami Mr. Corbel: the hitter’s place as Honorary 
Seen story was. taken by Mr, E. S, W. Semitti Raja, b.a., LL.B., 
h,r.aX He must not forestall any possible; vote of thanks 
that might be pasfthd to Mr. Corbet, but he wished to express 
his pleasure that Mr. Senathi Raja should have consented to 
occupy the position of joint Honorary Secretary. 

The Office-Bearers were cordially elected. 
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4. The CHAIRMAN' took the opportunity of returning the 
thanks of the Society to Mr. Corbet, who was now,for a time 
at least, resigning the Honorary Secretaryship, on the eve of 
his ile) lartu re for Eng land. His services had been appreciated 
by the Society thoroughly and deservedly. They should he 
very glad indeed to welcome him back after his sojourn at 
home, and he was sore al] joined in hoping that lie would 
hays a pJe&rant and happy holiday. 

5. M r. Cor bet read som e extracts from a trail slat ion bv Mr. 

Advocate F, H. de You of extracts relating to Ceylon from 
7, Ktrk in Nedrrlandsth Ooxf-Indie onder de 

Oa>t-IndtKfie Vampagnie (1 COM?.>.-}). door a A. L. ran 
Troostenburg de Bnujn'' 

Mr, Corbet explained that t lie book from which the extract ft 
token an account of the Reformed Church in the 
Aetherlandft hast Indies, The extracts were vorv volumin- 
aua » (hose read bristled with statistics regarding the 
num ber of Christians and churches in the Island during the 
MTenteenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth, 
Mr. Corbet remarked that the extracts were so numerous 
that t* would be impossible to go through them all on 
hat occasion, and if it waft the wish o£ the Meeting, 

o reading of the E^ajier could be concluded at another 
time. 

The Chaiuman said that the sense of the Meeting might be 
taken as to whether the reading of the Paper should be 
continued or discontinued. The extracts were hrgeiv ssatis- 
and such as not to be very readily followed when being 
reud p and it seemed to be simply a trial of their mtience to 
continue the reading When printed the Paper would be 
more readily understood and more acceptable than in it ft 
present form. 

Mr, A. M. fr ERGUSON said they should however take cun? to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to Mr. de Vos for the great 
pains he had taken in translating a very important historical 
document which, would be exceedingly useful ils throwing 
light on the history of our predecessors in Ceylon. 

The Horn P. KAaa: Nathan added that was precisely the 
V*' f 1 !lt ru ^ imJ not ku &w exact ly t he pu r pose of 

tue I apet\ because on the card there were lots of Dutch words 
strung together, and he did not underfund a word of Dutch. 

1 ho conversions in those days seemed to have been enormously 
greut 1 and hie interest was raised in the Paper owing to she 
discovery of that fact, and of course lie should read it carefolly 
u hen tie got it in print. They were not able to deal with the 
statistic* and so on that it contained nt present. He waft sure 
■ e 3 executing the wish of the Meeting in acknowledge 
mg he sen tecs of Mr, do Vos in preparing so interesting a 
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Paper upon this subject. He should like to know who (be 
uutW of the Paper was, when he flourished, anti when he 
wrote it 7 

ifr E CORBET replied tluit thid wLiH u modem book, but haw \ t 
eame to bo written ;uji though it had been written early hi the 
century he did not know* It wus published only five or six 
yflat® agD 1 I fit- author waa Mr T i_\ A. U van Truoatcnburgdu 
l>rujn T hut cts Mr. de ’V os had furnished no information 
regarding th* writer, lie did not know sinysking about him. 

Tbs Chairman said he tdimdd be sorry indeed if the sngge^- 
tlon be made should in any way reflect upmi the merit hi* 
attached to the pains that had been taken and the value U 
the work done by Mr. de Vos. It appeared to him as a 
listener like thi^loiselveft tfcal the style of the Paper was not 
such as to command the entire interest of the Meeting while 
being road. [t was for that reason only that he referred to 
their choiceus to whether the raiding of the Paper siioiiId be 
continued. He thought he understood the teuse of the 
Meeting to be that the further reading of the Paper should 
be deferred, Mr. Ramiijuithan had been good enough [o 
refer to the remarkable number of commons that took 
place m those JincienE days, and lie thought it had been 
genendiy spoken of amongst ihose who had written on i he 
Iflhtor F of Ceylon and the progress of religion here that the 
action of the Government whs calculated to cause people to 
embrace the religion of the ruling power perhaps with less 
regard to iheir consciences than would be considered at the 
present day* 

The Hon. P. Kasi ana than suggested that it would be well 
«f they postponed the discussion of the Paper till they bad 
been favoured with printed copies, so that they might, be able 
to compare what Tennent had raid about Ceylon with tin- 
statements which this author nnule, and otherwise better 
prepared to <11 Kelts* the Paper. He proposed that the reading 
■d the Paper be deferred till it had been printed and copies 
put inn* the hands of Members who were desirous of raising 
si discussion upon it, 

M r. M. II. li. Duncan seconded, aud this was unanimously 

agreed to. 

rl. The Venerable H. Sri Sc HANG a la. High Priest of 
Adam’s Peak, then addressed tho Meeting in Sinhalese, 
Mr. Arthur de Silva acting aa Interpreter. He sutl they 
had come to understand that Hr. Corbet who hail been th 
charge of the Library was about to proceed home. They 
wished him a prosperous voyage and hoped lie would return 
to the Island very noon. They felt very sorry for the time 
he was to be away from them. The Library in this place 
was of great value to the students of Ceylon, and they 
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tiKiy well that Mr. Corbet look a great interest in giving 
tliar benefit to the young men. Even now a great manv of 
the stu.lents have derived a good deal of benefit from'the 
Library. Many Buddhist priest*— there were about fifty— 
took advantage of the Library, and hi- bad come to know Thai 
these priests found U very easy to make their references in 
this Library and also their studies. The chief libraries in 
Colombo were the Oriental Library and the Library tit Malf- 
gikanda, which was greatly ' used by the students nf the 
lansala and a few others; the Museum Library was the 
P ubiK ' Ld'rary where most of the public students went 
In conclusion, he hoped Mr. Corbet who had been working 
all this time in I his Museum bo well would return from hie 
tnp home, and would resume his work for the advantage 
or the pubhc. ^ 

llAII!M vN th<? interpreter to mention to the 

High 1 ricst that the sentiment to which he !uid ctven utter- 
ainv had been already expressed with regard to the services 
of Mr. Corbet and the wishes of the Society for his early 
return. + * 

L T ’ terminated with vote of thanks to 

The < hair man, proposed by the lion. Mr. Haniaiidthan and 
seconded by Mr. A. M. Ferguson and Dr. Fernando, simulta¬ 
neously. 
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Council Meeting. 

CVjir^iJ /j<j Library, May 29 s 1831. 

Present: 

The Lord R5shop of Colombo, President, in the Chair. 

Mr, W. H. G. Dnncan, 
Honorary Treasurer. 

Mr. 1L ft. W. Senatbi Raja, 

Honorary Secretary. 


Mr, George Wall, t\L.s r , 
P.R- A 5L 

The Him. A. d« A. SeiievU 
niton, si, lx* 


Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary. 


JfcffhdHL 

I. There being no record in writing of the Proceedings of 
rhe last Council Meeting \% was brought to the recollection of 
tiiis Council that on that occasion (May 11) it was agreed 
(1) to recoin me nd to the General Meeting of the Society the 
appointment of officers, including that of Mr. Scmithi Raja 
as Honorary ftcorvtary, and (2) on the authority of the Council 
under rule X3L f to offer Mr. Gerard A. Joseph the appoint¬ 
ment of Assistant Secretary, fr*r a period of six months at least, 
the Society [saying him an hitnorGrium for his services. 

Resolved,—(2) That the Honorary Secretary be authorised 
to extract the account of the Annual Meeting'of the Society 
from the Ceylon Independent of May Id, and insert It in the 
Minute Rook of the Society as a record of the Proceedings, 
subject to the usual confirmation, 

Resolved,—i(3) On the motion of Mr, Duncan, seconded by 
the Hon. A. do A. Seneviratna, that a General Meeting of the 
Society be held on Juno 3, 1831. 

Resolved,—[4) That Mr. Wad be requested to read his 
Fourth Paper on * 4 The Ancimt Industrie* of Ceylon" ami 
that it is not deemed necessary in the present case that the 
Paper should be first submitted to the Cooucil for considera¬ 
tion and approval. 

Resolved*—(5) That in view of the Hon. I\ Ramanathau's 
proposal at the General Meeting, Mr* de Yos's Paper (a part 
of which was read at that Meeting) lie published as soon as 
possible. 

Resolved,—(6) Tbatibe Secretary be authorised to incur for 
the present such expense as is necessary for conveying 
letters, «£*., and getting other work of a similar nature done 
for the Society* 

Resolved*—<7) That the following gentlemen be elected 
Members of the Society, via,:—Messrs. J. R. M. Kid out, A* 
O- Renganathan, T. Sammogum, and James Morell Chilly, 
Advocate Supreme Court. 
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General Meeting. 

Culmtkto* Museum, June 9,18®. 

Present i 

llie Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, in the Clrnir 
Mr. Henry Boia. -- - - - 

Mr. Stanley Bins. 

The Eev + W. Charleeworth 


Sir. SL Coehtan, m.a_ f.C.e 
S fr, W. M. ii, Duncan. 

Mi jw Frnloux, 


MY. C, E. JnyatiLaka. 

Mr r F. U, Boles. 

Mr. A, T. Shutnflnddiii. 
Mr, George Wall, f.l.s., 
bMi, A.8.* Vi ee - President. 


Mr. E. S W. SenHtbi Raja, *e, Honorary Secretary. 

- lr T Uerard A* Jofl^jdi, AssisUmt Secretary. 

Visitors; five Indies and six gentlemen. 

-Bushiest, 

1 J n P" Minutes of tli* last General Meeting (May U. 
lo*il) wero mod mid confirmed* 

3*. The accessions to the Society’* Library since ih.- l . rft 
Meeting were laid on the table, J ^ “* 

1 3 ii w* ft T}^ 0tlc>R l»? secretary announced that Messrs 
J. B. M. Kidoqt, District Surveyor; A, D. Rensanathan' 

rMttv * r 1 Tflitibeyab t&uunognm. on j j ;ulJt , ft Morrel 

Cb'tty, Advocate of the Supreme Court, had been elected 

Councd M<smburs of thl * 8ocie, T at bust Meeting of the 
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A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT DTDCSTftlES OF CEYLON. 

By George Wall, E^j., p.l,s., &c., Viee-PreatilmL 
(Fourth Ptijit'r.) 

Is the discussion of the previous' Paper it was stated by 
two of th* speakers that the Inferences therein were at 
variance with explicit statement* *f the Mftftatvanaa. Refer- 
cnee was made, however, tq only two discrepancies, both of 
which had been fully met In previous lectures. One ia the 
inference that the rice with which Kuveni regaled Wijayo’s 
puny wua procured from wrecked ships. It has already been 
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shown that it would he absurd and contrary to rules of 
inference to regard such a solitary fact, even if it were an 
undoubted fact, as proof that there was no loca%~growii rice. 
At best, it is but a flimsy scrap of evidence, which is opposed 
lo the ten our of the whole history. Tins argument will how¬ 
ever be reverted to in the sequel, 

The other supposed discrepancy specified is that the Ialand 
is said to have been “uninhabitable by mmi™ and that 
KuWul, who entertained Wijayo'a party, was herself a Yak- 
kini. The answer already given to this argument is that 
the behaviour of Knvenl ; the counsel she gave her guest ; 
the luxurious bed and other surroundings described in the 
narrative; her entertaining the party with rice and victual a ; 
her becoming Wijayo’s wife and bearing him children, all 
prove that she was a woman of like passions with women in 
general ; and every incident of the history from the landing 
to the dispersion ami settlement of Wijayo and his ministers 
equally prove that the people were ordinary men. If they 
were sometimes called devils, so also arc we all by our Chinese 
neighbours, Snake worshippers of Assam are called Nagas, 
Other punts raised during the discussion of the previous 
Phper were foreign to its (Purpose, They referred eit her to 
limes anterior to the period under review and beyond the 
records of reliable history, or to matters outside of the scope 
of the present inquiry. It must be clearly understood that 
these Papers do not pretend to prove who the people were 
that Wijayo found in occupation,—w’hence they C ame,^r 
what race they belonged to. They are concerned with the 
condition of the people*—what they did,—and whatwere their 
means of doing IL Therefore, to follow further the points 
raised at the previous discussion would be to lose sight of 
the industries of the people and to pursue other topics, 
interesting in themselves, but foreign to the inquiry in hand. 

It may be remarked incidentally* however, in regard to the 
allusion made by a speaker to what Pandnwo might have 
been expected to do In regard to Ceylon, that the conjecture 
was inconsistent with the fact that that monarch, only o very 
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few years after Wijayo's accession, sent his own daughter 
and The daughters of several of his nobles to “renowned 
Sihala." the Conner as bride to the new king, and the latter 
ro be married to his ministers •, u proceeding which proved 
that he at least, the closest neighbour, did not believe the 
Island to be peopled by savage demons or eunn i bal s. He m ay 
he presumed to have known the real state of affairs of that 
periml even better than the critic who speculated twentv-five 
centuries later on his probable line of conduct. 

I he authority on which all the inferences in these Papers 
rest is that of the Mah&wanAtt, and it is important to show that 
such is the fact, but in no ease is s conclusion drawn from a 
single casual circumstance, nor ts such evidence admitted 
here unless supported by collateral evidence, and consistent 
with the general ten our of the history. To generalise on 
unimportant single facts is neither logical nor just. 

This inquiry is the first attempt to solve the problem of 
the origin and growth of the wealth necessarily implied in ihe 
existence of the courts, institutions, and conditions described 
or incidentally mentioned in the historic narrative, and it 
would not have been undertaken but for the strong testi¬ 
mony borne by the translator, Mr. Tnrnmir.to the authenticity 
of the Mahatcanm. The works and proceedings attributed 
to the kings of the Wijayan dynasty during the brief period 
of their rnle, and the skill and resources their works imply, 
would have been Impossible to any but a settled and partly 
civiliB«d people, and are wholly incompatible with the con¬ 
ditions of a people who had no regular agriculture and, lived 
on fruit, honey, and the produce of the chase, not only when 
^ ijnyo landed, but 11 for several centuries afterwards.” 

Considering the novelty of the present inquiry, ami ihat 
the inferences in the preceding Papers are opposed to those 
id the high authority above quoted, it seems desirable, before 
proceeding further, to confirm and establish the groundwork 
on which id! the subsequent chapters must depend. 

With this view, further evidence will be adduced to confirm 
the concisions of previous chapters to the effect that the 
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chief industry and main source of national wealth at the time 
of Wijap/s landing and for %b several centuries afterwards ' J 
was LiLTicuIEure, and that it was directed almost entirely to 
the cultivation of the staple food of the people. What that 
food was will form the first subject of inquiry * An enume¬ 
ration of till the passages that have reference to food in rho 
jfaAdumff will leave no room for d alibi on that subject. 
They are as follows i — 

The first mention of food is that of the repast given by 
KuwmL the princess, to Wijayomul hi- party r which ennsiatrd 
of 41 Hre and a vast variety of other articles. 1 * 

The next allusion to food is in regard to a visit of the 
young Prince Fandnkabhayn to Gtrikaiidasiva, uncle of a 
rich Brahman, who, at a cost nf 100,000 pieces of money* bid 
raised an army of 1,200 warriors to support the young prince's 
claim to the succession. The words of the narrative are the 
following— 

“At that, time Prince (Girikamlasiva i wa s superintending 
the reaping of a harvest of K*> karisji of land t his daughter* 
named Puli, was a lovely princess. She* rad lent in beauty* 
attended by a great retinue, and reclining In a pilanqum, wfis 
on her way taking a prepared repast for her father and the 
neaperi, mmw The princess, descending from her palan¬ 
quin* " * presented the Prince! Paiidukabhsiya) with rio* 

iti a golden dish*” 

This, be U observed, occurred in the reign of WijayoV 
immediate successor. 

In the next reign but one* that of Devanampiya Tissu* 
r.C- t in sin interchange of precious gifts, Dhamm^soka 
sent 160 loads of ** hill paddy” from India to his friend in 
Ceylon, accompanied by a diadem, a sword of state, a golden 
vase, and a royal virgin, among other article* of great value. 
The apparent incongruity of hill paddy in such company 
is explained by the circumstance that it is said to have 
been brought from some mysterious country by parrot*. 
At page 16 of the Mahdwansa it is described as fct royal 
food/* 
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The same monarch (Dc vanampiya Tiaaa}, “ making offerings 
to the thetas,*’ himself served ihem with -rice broth, cakes, 
and (tressc*! rux." 

Having placet! his chariot at their disposal and “spread 
sumptuous carpets*’ for these thorns, and “bowed to them 
with profound reverence" (p. 53), tlie repast he himself 
sen.-ed must have been of the best and choicest, and it con¬ 
sisted entirely of “ rice” 307-267 nr. 

Referring to the same period, “the keeper of the royal garden 
produced to the king a superb fell ripe mango of superlative 
excellence in colour, fragrance, and flavour. The king pre¬ 
sented this delicious fruit to tin thfoa and “ had a splendid 
carpet spread out ■* for him, as it was necessary according to 
the roles of his order that he should be seated while eating. 

In order that no mention of food may be omitted here two 
very trivial incidents must be stated, one of an old woman 
who put out “paddy to dry " (p. 82b the other, of a certain 
royal lady for whom Dottlia flaniard procured honeycomb 
to satisfy her earnest longing (p. 86). 1C 1-137 n.c. 

'I he King (Dntrha Gamani) having realised certain desires, 
is said to have “ exceedingly rejoiced, presenting the priest, 
hood with -net dressed in ruilk.” 

On the occasion of the weaning ceremony of the two princes 
“ this affectionate parent again bestowed the alms of m*7*- 
ntx on 500 priests. The monarch, assisted by the queen, 
having collected into a golden dish a little from each of th,' 
priests* dishes, he put a handful thereof in the month of each, 
and said : ■ My children, if ye ever become subverters of tile 
true faith may this food never be digested.' '* 

Ten years later the king “ having entertained the priest¬ 
hood as before,*’ administered an oath to the young princes, 
never to make war with the Damilas, whereupon Tissa flung 
i lie port ion from him. Gamani also spurned away his handful 
of •* rice (p, 87). The offering to the priests was therefore 
also of 11 rift" as on (he weaning ceremony, 

In the narrative of Buttha Gimani’s early career (161-137 
B.C., p, U4) it is related (hat the king said to hie minister 
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Tissa, 4k we arc famished”: whereupon the minister presented 
to the monarch some w dressed rice placed in a golden dish” 

On another occasion “the pious monarch* having offered 
them (the priests) seats, presented them with broth and 
other refreshments/ 1 

Tiesa, the young prince on whose account the foregoing 
presentation of rice was made, was went back home by the 
king w to superintend the agricultural works in progress 
there. He similarly employed himself also, calling out the 
people by heat of drums/ 1 

On commencing the great work of the Brazen Palace this 
munificent Raja* Dm thu Lktumni) 4+ depoaUed at each of the four 
gates eight lacs to remunerate the workmen, also a thousand 
*nits of clothing, us well as vessels tilled wit it sugar, buffalo 
butter, pidrn HEipnr, ami honey,” and ho paid 41 the workmen 
with money ,+ (p. 10-1). 

A merchant is described as giving the priest four dishes of 
** the juice of jakfruit ” (p. 107 }. 

On the celebration of the festival (of the building of a 
ihupa) u the king caused to be collected there ho ney * clarified 
butter, mgar f and other requisites 1T (p. 109). 

In his dying moment*. King Duttha Gdmnni (137 Etc.), 
contemplating and recounting his charities and meritorious 
deeds, is represented as saying {p . 125) s « I have bestowed 
at forty-four places rice prepared with sugar and honey ; and 
at the earn® number of places rice prepared with butter; at the 
same number of places confectionery dressed in clarified 
butler ; at the same number of places ordinary rice con¬ 
stantly * m * I have caused to bo provided for each 
priest endowed with the gift of preaching, clarified butter, 
sugar, and honey, a ‘nil! 1 of each ; 1 have provided a handful 
of liquorice, 3\nd also two doth* for each * * The chief 

them, Maliyadeva, one of the five priests who had accepted 
the kangU mess, dividing the same among five hundred of 
the fraternity, himself partook of it.” 

A foot-note to the now edition fp. 125) explains that kangn 
is a sort of millet* 
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The passages above quoted comprise every mention of food 
that ocenra in the from the time of Wijayo’a 

lauding, 543 B.C. T to the death of XJimha Gam; 3id T 137 B,C. t 
a space of 376 (or more probably 3Iti) years, with the excep¬ 
tion of an incidental mention by Pandukabhaya, when a boy T 
to the son of a herdsman* when sending him oil an errand, 
that he would get M roasted meat 11 there* This was the flesh 
of a 11 wild quadruped 1 * the henl.s man had killed, probably 
some him! of game, and has little, if any* bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of national diet. 

The most striking feature of these quotations is the remark¬ 
able simplicity and uniformity of the fare, notwithstanding 
that the occasions to which reference is made are nearly all 
such as were sure to bring forth the best that even kings could 
command for the entertain men i of their moat distinguished 
gnosis. In every case, except the last of all* rice constituted 
she subsumeied basis of the diet of prince and people* rich 
and poor, whether served on a golden dish or eaten off a 
plantain leaf. Then, as now* people, high and low, would 
probably speak of their meals as eating their rice. 

In view of this remarkable simplicity of the fare, even on 
State occasions, during three to four centuries after the enter¬ 
tainment given to Wijayo by Ktiweni, the question arises as 
to how this lady came to possess the “vast variety of other 
articles” of fowl with which she regaled her guests. Refer¬ 
ring then to the precise terms in which that feast is described 
it becomes more than doubtful whether the iv'ce, which in 
this, as in every subsequent feast mentioned in the dfaM- 
mtnm t formed the main item* was included'among She spoil 
from wrecked ships ? It seems from the account, as given in 
these words : “ She distributed rice —and a vast variety of 
other articles procured from wrecked fillips: 1 * that these 
Mother articles* 1 unspecified, and not the rice* were what had 
been so obtained. On this assumption the difference between 
Knweni + s repast and all others mentioned in the narrative is 
simply and naturally accounted for. There is certainly no 
such vast variety of viand in any other of the entertainments 
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specified by the same author in the same work. At beet* 
iho inference drawn from that solitary fact that there was 
no rice locally grown is lame and impotent* tout when the 
fact itself is shown to too uncertain, as well as inconsistent 
with the rest of the history* it becomes still weaker and more 
worthless. Regarded jia an item of the narrative consistent 
with *11 the rest, the rice given by Kuweni, the only Item 
specified, should be considered as the rice given on all those 
subsequent occasions was, namely, as the national food of 
che period. After iwenty-fi ve centuries (hit have elapsed since 
the date of Kuweni^ feast rice is still the food of the country. 
It has been proved to have been such Jess than a cent nr y 
afterwards. 1 b it then at ail probable that a people, so little 
prone to change as are all Orientals* should have completely 
changed their national diet just at that period when authen¬ 
tic history began Its record ? Is it not much more likely that 
before, *s well m after Wijayo's landing* rice was the staple 
food* and that Kuweni followed the custom of her country 
Its giving the guests rice along with other things procured 
from wrecked ships ? 

The evidence of the Makdueansa^ as given in the passages 
above quoted* affords a satisfactory answer as to what was 
the national food of the country during the period they 
ewer* but neither their evidence nor the tenonr of that 
work give* support to the theory that the people of that 
period lived on fruit* honey, and the products of the chase, 

A student who should commence the perusal of the 
3laktht'finm r under the impression of its being the history 
of a people subsisting by the chase* w ould feel some surprise 
to meet, on the very threshold, with a princess of the country 
engaged In spinning* and surrounded by such injuries as 
the lovely gems and ornaments she wore* the curtained bed 
she patterned, and the other accessories of the introductory 
scene. Her familiarity with the affair* of neighbouring 
courts, the wedding festival she described as about to unite 
two princely families, and, above all* the court dresses and 
other circumstances of that ceremonial, would increase bis 
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astonishment. In all this pageant he would miss the akin 
garment*, the f withers and paint, the seal pa, skulls, and 
trophies that form the familiar accompaniments on such 
occasions, of which he had read on accounts of nomade tribes 
and “ devonrers of men/' 

Proceeding a little further, to read of the dispersion of 
Wijayo’i ministers, to establish hia aurliority, and to found 
courts and governments all over the country,, the student 
would probably pause to consider how such a dispersion of 
such men, for such purposes* would have fared among 
Hottentots, Red Indians, or Rush men, the present represen¬ 
tatives of the mode of life ascribed by Tennant to the people 
of Ceylon during the first few centuries of the Mahdwanxa 
history I 

The testimony of the IfrrAdirrinwtfLB to die character of the 
people and their mode of life, is not less explicit than the 
evidence it affords of the staple food of the Island, The 
brief space of time required for the establishing of courts 
and governments in various parts of the country for the 
consolidation of Wijayo*s rule by his ministers* the embassy 
to the powerful monarch Panduwo, the nearest neighbour, 
only a few years after the landing* fora wife,—that monarch's 
magnificent response in sending his own daughter, accom¬ 
panied hy numerous noble ladies and a splendid dowry,— 
and, in short, all the events and circumstances of the 
narrative combine to prove that the country waa inhabited 
by a settled population* engaged in industries widely 
different from any pursued by wandering tribes living by 
the chase* Proofs do not depend upon isolated passages* 
but abound and constitute the whole tepour of the narrative. 
The evidence of cities, with cemeteries* royal gardens, 
palaces, and tanks is even less convincing than such events 
as Citta’s bribing the herdsman s wife with 1*000 pieces of 
money to conceal and keep her babe ; the story of the two 
native princes who sat in State with Pagdnwa^ Wijayo 1 # 
immediate successor, on thrones of equal dignity ; the love 
H?ene between young Paiidukabhaya and the princess on 
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her way to her father with rice for hi in and his reapers: 
tier descent from her palanquin to offer rice on a golden 
tlisht the rich Brahman’s espousal of the young prince’s 
cause, and his raising and equipping an armed force of 1,200 
warriors at a cost of 100,000 pieces; these and other episodes 
that fall naturally into the current of the narrative are 
more eloquent than any formal statements, and they indicate 
a mode of life and a character of the people utterly foreign 
to those of savage hunters and devourers of men. The 
tnms format ion of cannibal tribes from their characteristic 
habits, within a century, would be impossible, and is incon¬ 
ceivable ; and still more, that they should have arrived at 
ibi* stage of civilisation which is indicated in the foregoing 
circumstances, including the use of money and other marks 
of advanced social conditions. 

I he inevitable inference, derivable from the history of 
the first four centuries as recorded in the Makdwnnaa as 
regards the people, their habits, institutions, and mode of 
life, is that they were a settled and civilised population. 

The hypothesis to which the events recorded in the 
Mahdivanati led in the list Paper, namely, that agriculture 
was the main industry', and therefore the chief source of 
wealth, is confirmed by the fact that a supply of rice adequate 
to the feeding of so large a population as is implied in the 
numerous settlements formed by Wijavo’s ministers, and by 
the works that were accomplished during the first century. 
Could not have been procured from abroad, except by pay¬ 
ment, commerce, or barter, of which no evidence exists. Nor 
could rice have been so procured except by means of 
indigenous wealth far exceeding what would have been 
required for its local production. An there la no evidence of 
any such source of superabundant wealth, the conclusion 
tliat the supply was locally grown seems to be as certain as 
that rice was the staple food. Moreover, this is borne out by 
the whole history, and accounts naturally and consistently 
for the wealth required for the works that were done, the 
institutions established, and the social conditions implied. 
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All that now remains, in order to complete the object, of 
this Paper, is to adduce from the history such evidence as it 
affords in confirmation of the hypothesis that agriculture 
was systematically pursued daring the period immediately 
after Wijayo^s landing, and that it was directed mainly, 
almost exclusively, to the cultivation of Hoe and the products 
Of the dairy. 

If it be satisfactorily demonstrated that such were ihe 
pursuits of the people immediately after WSjayo + s landing, 
it muEt he held to have been so also before that event, for 
there Is not the least evidence of Wijayo’e having wrought 
any change, other than to consolidate the government of the 
country. He hud not the means of doing more. Whatever 
was done by him and his immediate successors must have 
been done by the people and the agencies he found to bis 
hand. 

The estimation in which agriculture was held, so early as 
the time of Wijayi/s Immediate successor, is shown in the 
scene wherein Girikaiidaslva, the Governor of a Province, 
figures with h&B reapers, gathering the harvest of his domain, 
and receives, at the ham! of his daughter, his? repast of 
rice. 

All the circumstances of that pastoral scene show thru 
agriculture was an honourable pursuit* and carried on upon 
an extensive scale by prince and people, Seeing that the 
narrative is no formal statement introduced to prove a case* 
but is purely incidental* and merely marks an interest mg 
event of the vicissitudiuous life of the voting prince, its 
value as evidence of the industry of the period is inestimable. 
It forms no part of flic history projier, bnt Is a simple setting 
in which an important event of history is framed. 

Similar evidence, introduced into the historic narrative In 
like incidental m ann er in a subsequent chapter* Is equally 
significant and conclusive. In the narrative of the conflict 
and reconciliation of the two brothers, Gam an i and Tisaa* 
the former is represented as sending his offending brother 
home, after having pardoned him, to superintend certain 
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agricultural works that were in progress there. The narra¬ 
tive goes on to state that Gdmaui himself pursued the same 
occupation on his family eBtate, and that he called out his 
workmen by beat of drum. Agriculture is thus represented, 
by these and other concurrent evidences, as a national and 
royal pursuit, carried on throughout the 307 years tinder 
review, systematically and by roll-call. 

We must not omit to recount the narrative of the old 
woman who was pnltiug ont her paddy to dry in the sun. 
If it stood alone, or were cited to prove that rice was the 
national faro, it would be a mean and paltry scrap of 
evidence on which to found a great generalisation * but 
occurring as it does, incidentally, to illustrate the paternal 
care a certain monarch exercised over the poorest of his 
people; and agreeing as it does with the whole tenour of the 
history and the habit of the people, it is well worthy of men¬ 
tion in this connection. 

The mention, in a very early part of the history, of herds¬ 
men. also in an incidental manner in the story of 
I’andnkjhhayu s babyhood, and the part which milk and 
butter play in the scenes above described, are significant 
indications of the habits and occupations of the people, and 
of the prominent position of agriculture as a national 
pursuit. 

According to the -Wnhdwfiiisti, horticulture, a form of 
luxury and evidence of refinement, received great attention, 
even during the earlier part of the four centuries under 
review. Flower* and fruits, the produce of royal gardens, 
are mentioned :is forming so conspicuous and important a 
p.irt of religious ceremonials, and on other festive occasions, 
that they must have been cultivated, not only In the royal 
public grounds, but also much more extensively. Indeed, 
luxury is represented as prevailing in almost every form in 
which it has been indulged by man in his most highly 
civilised condition, such, for example, as court retinueJ, 
pageantry, and pastimes, costly decorations, persona] orna¬ 
ments of gems and precious metals, works of art, and 
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such dftinti^ ah tbo cook and the confectioner could prepare 
from such simple material* as they coaid command for the 
refined taste of regal and priestly palates. 

In a work written as the Mahdivunsa was, at least as 
i^gards the peritHl under review* by priests* for the purpose of 
recording the introduction and progress of the Buddhist 
religion In the Island,, evidence respecting the industries of 
the people is sparse, generally indirect, and mostly Incidental, 
but it is not the less reliable on that account. On the 
contrary, in its record of the events connected with Buddhism 
i be history is characterised by manifest exaggeration of an 
Oriental type, whereas its references to other matters are 
apparently free from that fault, in which indeed tbe writer 
had little* If any, temptation to indulge. Several of the tanks 
thar are mentioned exist to this day, and teir out fully the 
allusions and descriptions in the text. The ruins of several 
dsigabas also witness 10 the accuracy of the record* Bence 
the signs and indications of great wealth* skill, and resource 
arc indisputable, and the means by which that wealth wits 
acquired arc to be 3 nferred wi th certainty from such passages 
and events as have just been quoted, and they might be 
multiplied indefinitely* The pursuit of agriculture by 
princes and people, though not once spaced directly* is plainly 
implied in many passages besides those above quoted. For 
instance, when Dfivanampiyu TIm marked, the boundaries of 
the ground that w r ae to be consecrated he did it with a 
golden plough, and he is represented as himself holding the 
plough shaft. 

Similarly, the simple statement that therkeboilcr of Duttha 
Gdmani'e gilt palace had a golden ladle is an unmistakable 
indication that rice was the food of the prince and peasant, 
as is elsewhere abundantly shown* The passage in which 
rliat trivial but signitic&m fact occurs is worth quoting at 
length, a6 follows :— 

“The king caused it (the gilt palace) to be provided 
suitably with couches and chairs of great value, and in like 
manner with carpets of woollen fabric, even the Ladle of the 
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rife boiler 'J’as of gold. Supposing the throne of ivory and 
the festoons of pearls were Oriental exaggerations, there is 
the undoubted ring of simple truth in the mention of the 
Wee boiler. 

Socb being the facts of the history recorded in (ho Ifultfl- 
it'Ortsa, and such the tonour of the story of the first four 
centuries, what becomes of the dictum that at the time of 
Wljayo ? landing and for several centuries afterwards there 
was no regular agriculture, and that the people subsisted on 
fruits, honey, and the products of the chase ? 

Mr. SB If At hi Raja having expressed regret that being 
away from Colombo had prevented him hearing some of the 
previous Papers of the series of the ** History of the 
Ancient Indtistries of Ceyion” contributed by Mr. Wall, 
isiul that be had found the Paper read that night extremely 
interesting, especially from an antiquarian point of view; 
, 11 hiitt shown from the materials found in 

J, " that agriculture was in an advanced state in 

“* 2“ °f Wijayo's landing. Any one who 

studied the histone incidents recorded could hardly doubt 
t at [sit. They read of tanks and of princes being employed 
in agriculture, ami perhaps the Island was divided into 
s ‘‘ v 1 provinces, m England was in the time of the Hep¬ 
tarchy. There was mention also of such towns as Lanka- 
piira aod feimviirdhsiniipuTu, Beaiiloe these deductions there 
wafl&xteroal evidence that there ma agriculture at the time 
of ** U®yo a arrival. He believed it was now admitted hv 
most^ Or ion tat tats that the Phoenicians had commercial 
relationships with Bontliuro India at very early times, as 
early as perhaps the time of Ring Solomon, and Cevlon 
being so near Southern India it was highly improbable that 
sgncoJtnre should be unknown. Possibly the question 
might arise as to who the inhabitants were, They were in 
all probability Nigas and Ypfekos, and the coasts were 
inhabited perhaps by Dmvidiau people 5 and they read of a 
brahman village shortly after Wijayo's arrival’ It was 
therefore highly probable that agriculture was in u verv 
advanced condition in Ceylon at that period. 

The Chaihuax (the Lord Bishop of Colombo) taid he 
imght be allowed to offeT some criticism of the Paper. And 
there was one criticism which he had ventured to maki> 
oetorc, on hearing one of the previous Papers of this valuable 
senes, and which he would repeat brieftv in order to add 
something to it. 
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He ventured to think that the point which Mr. Wall 

had fsiitWisljod ■end which he had undoubtedly proved-_ 

would be further strengthened if he relied less exclu¬ 
sively upon the language of the Mahau-ansa, He was not 
one of those who thought that that history was altogether 
siriftu eJ ut 1 u tic : jet he could not blit perceive the evenis 
chronicled, concerning the period under review, hy the 
historical writer were not written by him until 950 years 
“** r * Nor were they aware of earlier documents from 
which the alleged events could have been obtained. There- 
Uire. what was known as an historical Betting was absent 
Resides such passages as that Wijayo was said to be the son 
u£ a lion, there were many statements which they must 
donbt. it was natural to conclude that the writer could 
only clothe his record of circumstances in accordance with 
the conditions of life within the knowledge of the historian. 
Recently a different spirit had urineu, but the author of the 
Manamiysa could not be expected to have done more than 
infer the surroundings of the ancient events he wag recording 
from the circumstances of Iris own day. It was quite 
impossible for him many centuries later to describe accu¬ 
rately the order of things 300 years ti.c. 

To strengthen the argument as opposed to Sir Emerson 
Tennenl s statement, which seemed no longer tenable, be f the 
Chairman) would look a little outside and sec the condition of 
tke neighbouring countries. The Buddhist hooks of the 
ttjttkfi bore good testimony to the state of the countrv to 
which they referred, and by 250 A-D. these made it dear what 
w:is the condition of Ceylon, and also who were the people who 
had authority in the Island. There was little room for doubt, 
owing to these sources of information, that in the earliest 
part of the third century B,c. rice was the principal product. 

Another form of evidence was, he thought, the existence 
of Buddhism in Ceylon, That religion, if he might say so 
was an agricultural religion. It was dearly impossible that 
it could be the religion of those who lived by hunting. He 
remembered on one occasion when he was at "a resthousc on 
the borders of JJintenna, he was engaged in conversation 
with an intelligent native and was referring to the people 
living on the other side of the river, when Ins companion 
replied that those poor people could not be Buddhists—they 
could not grow paddy, but had to live by the chase. 
Buddhism always favoured, and was productive of an ai-ri- 
cultural condition of society. 

Elis Lordship, reverting to the earlier portions of the 
JInluncnasfT; spoke of the similarity therein of the descriptions 
of sculptures and various scenes depicted with those referring 
to Northern India in the Pifakas. 
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Mr. WAtU In briefly replying to the remarks made by his 
lordship* aiid hfl did not think the value of the evidence he 
ha.! add need hud been impaired, and was glad to find that 
the Chairman considered that he had succeeded in substan¬ 
tiating his point. 

With regard to the fact that the .Vfihdioansa, or the 
earlier part of it, including the period of Wijayo’s landing, 
must be taken with the accompanying fact ' that it was 
not written until some 800 or 90(f years after, this was 
the case with many histories, and it must he borne in 
mind that the events were not written from memory, but 
from documents in existence, some of which they had 
amongst them now in the /ilvi* or commentaries. 'There 
were the original inscriptions of the buildings and tanks at 
that time also ; this must not be lost sight of, for the ruins of 
inanj of these still existed, Thu strong confirmation which 
Mr. Tumour had given of the authenticity of the Mahunanaa 
wiis in the following expression of that eminent translator's 
opinion: “ that the accuracy of the work was established by 
every evidence which coqld contribute io verifv the anuala 
of any conn try . l+ 

There was one ai^Lment which he had not included in 
his Paper, as the first mention of it at a date somewhat 
subsequent to the period he bud dealt with on the present 
oei.asi on. It was that al 3 the endow men ts and gi Its to t emples* 
vihara.*, and reUgioua and secular InMItutuMis generally were 
made in rice lands, and the villages appertaining thereto T 
on hi vat ion apparently forming the sole permanent and 
constant source of income. 

Hesry Bois proposed a cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr, Wall—which he was sure would bo carried with accla¬ 
mation for hE* very interesting Paper. 

The motion wm unanimously agreed to p and ibe pn>- 
ceedings terminated, 
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General Meeting. 


September ft). 1891 . 

Present j 

The Lord Bishop of OoloraTio, President, in the Chair. 
^ r - A- Ferguson, C.M.o. f Mr, p, C, Roles. 

Mr. D. W. Ferguson, M R.a s. | Mr. W. X. S. Aswrappa. 

Mr. h, S. M. Senathi Kaju, M r R.A.s.,&c„ Honorary ScerBtwv. 

^ir. Gera hi A. Joseph* Asdiatjuit Secretary 

Visitors : one lady and thirteen gentlemen. 


Bmin&iXr 

1. Rend and confirmed Minutes of (he General Meetinjj 

held on June 3. 1891. ^ 

2. The Honorary Secretary laid on the table a lartre 
number of new hooks received. lie Muted that, besides 
several books purchased and others received in the shape of 
donations from the Secretary of Slate in Council for India 
and irotn the Ceylon Government, many new exchanges h ail 
been marie, the most notable anion? which were a complete 

w i° f ?A bllCad °^ ° f J b<1 KnyAl of New South 

Wales (fifteen volumes) : a complete set. hum be ring about 

thirty volumes, from Les Memo! res de la Societe Zootogiaae 
de France; Smithsonian Reports of the U. S. Government. 

and the publications of the Gen logical Survey. 

it. The Assistant Secretary read a Paper by Mr. Frederick 
Lewis on— 


NOTES ON ERGS AND NESTS OF BIL I CHYPTEHXUB 
C.EY10NUB AND TOCKUS (t INGA LENSES* 

By F. Lewis, Esrp 

In his magnificent work. •* The Girds of Ceylon,” Major 
Legge says on the subject of the nesting of the red wood¬ 
pecker (vol. l„ p. 204): “In the south of Ceylon the red 
woodpecker breeds from February until June, and not 
nnfrequently nests in the trunk of a dead coeoanut tree, 
cutting a round entrance and excavating the decaying part 
of the tree for some distance below it. I have never been 
able to procure the eggs, although the bird is so common.” 

During April this year, while engaged in inspecting forest 
lots in the village of Madam pe, in the Atakalan KdmJe of the 
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Province of HabarLijiuiuuwu* 1 had the good fortune to he able 
to watch the nesting of Li pair of these woodpeckers. The 
nest wjks situated in the trunk of a dead del srec t ai a height 
of about 20 ft. from the ground. The opening into the ties f 
faced about smith, and entered the stem to a depth of 41 in., 
when ita conn® waa direcied. at right angles down wards to 
about 20 in. below the level of the entrance. The hole made 
was nearly circular throughout its entire distance, widening 
slightly as it became deeper. The botium of the nest upon 
which the eggs were phiced was covered with wood chips, 
evidently part of the tlflseta formed in excavating the 
anti hollowing out wood for the iiesi. 

The eggs were four in number, of a pure white colour, and 
measured ns follows: H>8 in. by '76in, to i + I0 in. by 11 in, + 
and in shape are very nearly elliptical. 

Both birds were constantly in charge, so to speak, of the 
nest* but upon my taking the eggs they appeared to abandon 
the spot altogether* for though I often visited the tree after¬ 
wards 1 saw neither one or other of these woodpeckers in 
the neighbourhood* 

l wm also fortunate enough to get thifi year xhe egg of the 
Ceylon hornbUI, the nest having been found by Mr* G* W* 
Jenkins of i4 Carney " estate, in GilimaLc f from whom 1 obtained 
the following interesting particellarsThe nest was found on 
March 10 In an nlitho tree T placed about 30 ft- from the 
ground. The female* which Mr. Jenkins edso sent me with 
the egg t was u mudded " into the nefit, the aperture having been 
reduced from S| in* to 3 in. in diameter, or a thickness of 
in. averagely* The nest inside the tree measured IS in. 
by 12 in,, fitted over the bottom with small sticks and twigs. 
The eggs w p erc two in number p but being in an advanced 
stage towards hutching, one was unfortunately broken In 
cleaning. The other measures I SO in P by 3/30 in., making a 
fairly bro l oval in shape. In colour the egg Is pale white, 
free of an . gloss, and chalky in texture, almost rough to the 
touch over ihe u broad” end. The shell is thick, and of a 
darker colour inside than out. 
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The female, who was imprisoned over her eggs* did not 
appear to be in a particularly emaciated condition, having 
been probably fed by her mate daring the period of incu¬ 
bation. It may la? worthy of note, however, to remark that 
the entire plumage of the bin! appeared to be thicker amt 
softer than when the bird is not breeding. This may be 
due to the enforced repose of the bird* or possibly a develop¬ 
ment at rhis particular stage of the creature^ existence that Is 
necessary for the preservation of the offspring, 

I believe it is generally considered that the Ceylon horn- 
bill is strictly frugivorons in its feeding, but I may here 
record that in dissecting an adult bird 1 found the bones, 
bead, and bill of a sun-bird (Cinnyris Zeyhnicus) T besides 
the wing-cases of some beetles that were too crushed to be 
distinguishable. 

I have not been able to gather any information from natives 
relative to the nesting habits of Twkm Guign^nau beyond 
the very vague statement that they build in holes in trees. 


Mr, AkifiALp HALT (Director, Colombo Museum)* after 
directing attention to the collection of specimens at the end 
of the room* which bad been lettered aod labelled for the 
occasion, proceeded to read his Paper on— 

A NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING AND MOUNTING 
ZOOLOGIC AL SPECIMENS. 

Thi^ Fapor ought* perhaps, to be con fined to reading u 
simple recipe* which would only occupy your attention u 
minute or two ; but in these day a, in which the development 
of everything is so carefully studied from fans and lawn 
tennis bats to the nebula?, 1 have thought that perhaps a 
short history of how the results exhibited in this room to¬ 
night have been arrived at might not be entirely devoid of 
interest* although of an excessively technical character. The 
plot of my story may be summed up in carbolic aoid—carW 
lic acid as a failure and curbolic.add as a success. 

SB— in F 
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On taking charge of the Museum in 1875 f I had not the 
slightest doubt about the success of carbolic acid* and 
expected at once to be able to have a good show, easily and 
inexpensively prepared* of all oar reptiles and fish. My 
collection of English fish In London had been kept in a 
covered zinc pail Ln a solution of l in 400, and although the 
fish of northern seas have, as a rule, so little colour that 
[ had not gained much knowledge on that point* there 
was no doubt abont the preservation of the animals 
themselves I was very soon an deceived. A few experi¬ 
ments on the common fish and lizards of the Cinnamon 
Gardens - showed that solutions of carbolic acid in water 
do not act in Colombo as preservatives at all* whatever 
the strength employed. Such an experience ought to have 
warned me not lo cry before 1 was out of the wood; but in 
1878 I reported a great success to Government by first em¬ 
ploying alcohol for a short time* and then removing the 
s|jecimene to a solution of carbolic acid and nitrate of 
potass! am* 

i may ay well mention at this point that any form of the 
substances known commonly as salts* whether as poisonous, 
as corrosive sublimate* or as harmlet as alum, are all 
id ike destructive in this climate to any specimens prepared 
by them. One of the most extraordinary instances of this 
was in a very fine skate most beautifully mounted for the 
Museum by the American taxidermist* Mr. Homaday. 

The skin had been brought in brine from Jaffna, and soon 
after it was exhibited the fish begun to give trouble, Il w&a 
carbolicised* it was varnished P it was dried in the sun 4 it was 
painted : bat it slowly dissol ved before our eyes T exactly as the 
Cheshire cat did before Aliens* till nothing was left but its 
grin, represented by the curious dental plates on my office 
table ; bat even these broke ap at last. 1 need scarcely say that 
whenever I *aw any solutions described as being used by 
other naturalists, I tried them also ; they were all alike — abso¬ 
lute and complete failures. The only approach to success 
was made by first preparing the specimens by arsenic paste. 
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and then mounting in kerosine oil- This was, as we shall 
presently see, what is called burning* in the game of hide add 
seek. A row of Hah prepared in this my was exhibited* and 
preserved their form and colours beautifully for about six 
months, until one morning I found them nearly all broken 
up, and nothing left but a precipitate of muscle and bone at 
the bottom of the bottles, 1 came unwillingly to the con¬ 
clusion that there was no means known* or likely to be 
discovered, that would preserve animals with a natural look 
a boot them* and that 1 should have to content myself with 
ordinary museum spirit specimens. There was one branch of 
the animal kingdom, however, I bad always been very anxious 
to make a good show of, and that was spiders. I naturally 
looked to microscopical preparations to solve that question, 
and amongst them tried an old and long abandoned one :gu in 
and glycerine. This had been given up because of the great 
difficulties experienced with the air bubbles which formed 
bo abundantly in it j hut that did not matter to mo. There 
was something about this mixture chat strongly attracted my 
attention. I is action was unlike anything I had seen before* 
and I tried our beautiful little gold and red spoiled fish in it* 
*ao abundant in the Colombo lake, and which are always my 
first test for the colour-keeping properties of any preservative. 
I found these little fish become semi-transparent and as hard 
as glass* and that their colours seemed as though burnt in. 

My health having broken down 1 was obliged to leave for 
England for u year ; hut I left behind me two rows of fish 
prepared in ibis way* one mounted in kerosine the other in 
glycerine* with strict orders that they should not be touched 
ill I my return. 1 found twel ve months afterwards that the row 
in kerodne had broken up ; hut those in glycerine were as 
perfect as the day 1 left. Specimen A is one of them, 
mounted in October, 1884. It is exactly the same as on the 
day it was put up. The first trouble was the enormous 
expense of the process. However* 1 overcame this to a 
certain extent by filling up the bottles with lead vessels 
painted white. You will see that all the fish bottles are 
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furnished with a lead or tin vessel. This saved glycerine; 
but it was the gum that was so costly, on account of the 
troubles in the Soudan* To economise as much as possible* 
the'hah were first dehydrated in spirit, bo that the gtim and 
glycerine could be need over and over again* E is another 
specimen of a very beautifully coloured wrasse. The apots 
ought to bo emerald green and the bonds on the head violet. 

1 have no doubt they would he, but I see by the label that it 
was not placed at once in pure glycerine! but seems to have 
been experimented with, how 1 do not recollect I suppose* 
seeing the colour fading, it was changed to pure glycerines 
but too late to save the more delicate tints. O is a star fish 
prepared by the same process some years ago. But here the 
usefulness of ibis process ends. Only very scaly fish, such 
as sea perches and wrasses* and a few echinodermsp can be 
prepared in this way. Ordinary lleh, snakes, and frogs are 
withered up by it out of all recognition, and rendered as 
hard as iron. Was there any possibility of rendering the 
specific gravity of the gum and glycerine less ? This was a 
question to which I devoted myself for a long time, ^o 
additions of watery solutions of any substances were of 
avail. At Last 1 found that by gently mixing with weak 
spirit, briskly stirring all the time, that the gum, at first 
precipitated in tlocculent masses, was re-dissolved, and that 
in that way solutions of almost any specific gravity could be 
obtained. D is an extremely rare frog, presented by Mr. 
ffreen, prepared and mounted in I&S? in gimi and glycerine 
reduced by spirit to the same specific gravity us milk- But 
It is only very small specimens that can be mounted in this 
way, the medium being too opaque for any larger bottles, 
nor is it a good mounting medium even for thorn. The 
specimen exhibited Is In a very soft state. I could not allow- 
it to be hand ted, and hence H is useless for scientific 
examination* The delicate violet tint of the large blotches 
on the back, is, however, w r oil preserved. If we attempt to 
mount specimens preserved in this way in pure glycerine* they 
are shrivelled up quite oral moat as badly as if preserved wish 
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the foil strength of the gum and glycerine mixture. Many 
attempts tv ere made to reduce the specific gravity of the 
glycerine* It maybe asked. Why not have tried spirit? 
The answer Is that some of my very first experiments in this 
Colony were with mixtures of glycerine and spirit. They 
are most powerful preservatives* and have the inestimable 
advantage In this hot climate of not evaporating, or at least 
not perceptibly; but they are absolutely destructive to all 
colour, bleaching the specimens with great rapidity* If 
watery solutions of salts or acids are used to reduce the 
specific gravity* a grand crop of fungos springs up at once- 
The only successful chemical was chloral, but it was soon 
found that light colours faded in watery solutions almost as 
soon as in alcoholic preparations. E is an example of a 
chloralised glycerine solution of about the specific gravity 
of milk, three years old; but it is expensive, and has no 
particular advantage except that it does not evaporate. My 
next experiments were solutions of gelatine In spirit. This 
is a very good preservative* but it does not keep bright 
colours. There is, perhaps, nothing better for frogs, all the 
deli cate folds and glandular lines so important in identifying 
the species of this very difficult class of animals being 
preserved as in life. The mixture is made by soaking a 
packet of Nelson's gelatine in a pint of cold water for ten or 
twenty mi nut es, wh ieh i s snfiMent i n this climate, D issolring 
it by a gentle heat p it is then carefully stirred up with 
sufficient cold-proof spirit ? the mixture should measure 
about 40 degrees below proof- Fisa specimen of a young 
example of a very rare species of frog prepared in this 
medium* and mounted in chloraHsed glycerine, G la another 
example of a moderately sized frog, mounted In weak 
spirit* which is a better mounting medium. We have now 
two processes—one a splendid colour preserver of very 
limited use, the other an excellent preservative for very 
delicate objects* but not a preserver of any bright colour p 
all hough for dark tints it does very well* I now come to a 
very difficult subject: What is the action of the gum and 
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glycerine ? I have long thought, and even reported in one 
of my Administration Reports, that the gum was the colour 
prwerver t and that the glycerine acted first by dehydrating 
the animal and then by excluding air and water. I was led 
to this conclusion by the fact that the addition of water 
destroyed tho colours, as I imagined, by again extracting 
the gum from the tissues. Rot I am now convinced this it* 
not the case : the action of the gum Is to harden the 
tissues against tho softening influence of the glycerine; the 
real colour preserver is the glycerine* and it preserves because 
it excludes air and water. 

Amongst some fish presented a great many years ago* 
by Mr. H. C. P. Bell, CLCjS., was a specimen of a red sea 
perch (specimen H) in arrack, which had a bit of its bright 
red colour left where it was tightly pressed against the 
glass, This specimen had always had a great fascination for 
me, as it is a species in which the colour fades in a few 
hours. The idea of finding some process by which animals 
would be shut up in some kind of solid led me to try 
hardened Canada balsam. J is a Telyphonus, mounted In u 
solid glass made by evaporating Canada balsam to dryness 
and then re -melting it, add pouring it over the animal. The 
heat, however, is too great to make it an available process, 
and the exhibited specimens are the only successes I ever 
Obtained. It was prepared in 1883- Now the fact is the 
glycerine, by excluding air and water* does act as a solid 
glass, and the only influence at work to bleach the specimen 
is light, which, curious to say, us the exhibited specimens 
show, does not seem to have much effect- A has been 
exposed to the full influence of a tropical light ever since 
1884. Reflecting an this action it occurred to me t if the 
exclusion of air and moisture is the great ideal to aim at, 
could not some substance of a lighter specific gravity than 
glycerine be found ? Why not some kind of oil ? and of 
course in Ceylon cocoanut oil first suggested Itself. But 
cocoanut oil, far from being likely to be a preservative, would 
require preserving itself* How was this to be done ? Would 
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carbolic acid mix with it ? I found on experimenting that, 
carbolic acid mixed with U in all proportions. There wad 
of course* no idea of using this as a preservative,, the specimens 
must be first prepared. Very fluid arsenic paste was used 
for silvery fish with some success* and reduced gum and 
glycerine and gelatine — of which K is an example — was also 
tried i but from the very first it proved a very refractory 
mounting medium. It was very difficult to g«fta sufficiently 
white oil to begin with, and when I did, it always had a 
strong tendency to discolour. Time has proved that I need 
not have troubled myself: it cannot be used as a mounting 
medium. Mixtures of carbolic acid and glycerine, or 
cocoanut oil, attain a deep colour in time, irrespective of any 
animal matter in them. L shows the action in the case of 
glycerine s M in the case of oil. You will see in this latter 
cnee that the toad ia in splendid preservation, and the fluid 
bright and clear, but the colour is very objectionable. 
Whole cases filled with bottles of this tint would be very 
ugly, although, if the animals and their colour were well 
preserved, they might perhaps be more instructive than 
ordina ry sped men s . There was, however, another di He ulty j 
a very fine cobra, well hardened in spirit after some months* 
broke down from no apparent cause. It was also found 
impossible to get a common bloodsucker mounted la this 
medium. Neither gum and glycerine nor Strong spirit, nor 
arsenic paste, nor anything else would keep them. In fact, 
the medium appeared either not to be safe or not universally 
applicable. In order to study it and learn what its action 
really was, I preserved a bloodsucker in it direct, without 
previous preparation of any kind, and found that 1 had a 
preservative of form as good us any known, and of colour m 
good as gum and glycerine itself. In this case the carbolic 
acid is either the dehydrator or, perhaps combines with the 
tissues and preserves them, whilst the oil acts as the atmos¬ 
pheric excluder ; and now you will see why difficult subjects 
snch as cobras and bloodsuckers* previously prepared* broke 
down* The tissues had absorbed from the alcohol or arsenic 
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paste, or reduced gam and glycerine, a large proportion of 
water, in addition to that naturally contained in them, and 
consequently more than the carbolic acid could extract- or 
combine with, the result being that they bad an atmosphere, 
so to speak, of their own, which finally led to their more or 
less speedy decay. Here is then a splendid medium for the 
Zoologist, especially in a hot climate. He is furnished with 
a powerful and easily need preservative both for form and 
colour which does not evaporate. the leg of a fly laid on 
a glass slide in a drop of oil, and just simply covered by an 
ordinary microscopic glass cover, has remained in the same 
state for eighteen months, f need not say what a boon this 
will be to the micrescopiet, who, whilst wishing to study 
Mime subject, does not wish to mount his specimens perma~ 
nently. Rut with all these advantages it is of little use for 
public exhibition, and I need scarcely say this was a great 
disappointment to me. 

The spider question solved my dimcaJties (at least, I hope 
no) once more. 1 noticed how exceedingly hard some spiders 
had become in the oil, when it occurred to me that specimens 
' hat had become so firm would resist the dehydrating action of 
glycerine; and that if spiders would, anything would. The 
experiment was at once tried-the large rat snake, seven feet 
long, some frogs, and the fish, coloured and unco loured, will 
show yon with what success. 

The oil is also an admirable preservative for large fish 
skins that can bo mounted afterwards. They require no 
varnishing, and retain much of their lustre, and a large sea 
perch is exhibited prepared in this way. I have now merely 
to read the recipe. Add carbolic acid to cocoanot oil till the 
oil marks 10 to 50 degrees below proof on an hydrometer. 
The more acid the more powerful the dehydrating effect, 
and judgment must be used. In this climate it is best] 
although not absolutely necessary, to remove the entrails’ 
Place the specimen, carefully wrapped in rag, in plenty 
of this preparation. If wanted to mount for show, drain off 
the Emperlinona oil and meant in glycerine. 
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Mr. A. M, t BBGU80N said he felt he was speaking for all 
preaem when he said they had listened with extreme interest 
■ I? Haly s Phner. They had received a more vivid idea 
than they had had before of the vapour bath in which the}' 
lived. They had illustrations of the effect of the atmosphere 
by the hacks of their books coming off, and the vegetable 
growth on their boots ami hIiocs. The result of Mr. Holy's 
great research which he had jest given to them would be 
very valuable to others in preparing and preserving 

It had struck him, while the Piiper was being read, and 
they were being told about the keeping qualities of birds 
and butterflies and moths, and other things, that a former 
aper jy Mr. Maly, though read to them a long time turn, 
had never been published. It was one that dealt with 
the snakes of Ceylon* in a very exhaustive way, and was 
numerously illustrated. He should like to ask what had 
^eooffie of it, as it wsts a work of great interest and value, 
lie hail been reading recently in an article about British 
ymana of the process of growth of the rattle-plates as formed 
th i$ ifl-snake ; and this also mad® him feel that 

ui- i ? * 3“** would bt ' of Use and shonUl be 
published. Meanwhile they felt very much indebted to him 
for the Paper they had heuni read that night* 


Mr. HaLY, in answer to Mr. Ferguson, said that after the 
previous Paper referred to had beeii read ami had been sent 
o the trovernmeut Printer, it was found that he had not tin¬ 
type necessary to represent some of the signs. These were 
not algebraical, but such aa L\ Since that time the 
Ciovemment Printer had sent to England and procured tlie 
type required. 

. The delay, however, had been useful, because a work had 
since been published by Dr. Boulenger of the British Museum 
on tnf fauna of India, in which oiucrb of the uumfncluture 
and naming of the head-sheaths of the snakes had been 
c nnged. He would now, therefore, he able to revise his 
taper, and bring it up to the most modern conclusions in 
the matter, which would render it of more value. He was 
at the present time engaged in doing Lhis and the Paper. 

e believed, would be ready for the Printer in two or three 
weeks. 


5. Mr. D. W. FbBQCSON 
prepared by him of — 


read the following translation 


“ on the Construction ol Zoological Tttbkv, with a Tatmlar 

Piapucwui of (he 9nak« of Ceylon. " 
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RIBETRO'S ACCOUNT OP THE SIEGE 
OP C0L03IB0 IN 1655-W. 


1st ROD tTCTION* 

Or the siege of Colombo by the Dutch in 1655-56 we 
have no leas than four independent accounts by eye-witnesses, 
moat of whom took an active part in the stirring events on 
one aide or the other. Of these, two arc written from the 
Dutch point of view, and two from that of the Portuguese, 
Of the former, that by Biddaus—who, as one of the chaplains 
to the Dutch forces, bad exceptional means of gaining reliable 
information—is the fuller: and it is also the longest of all the 
four. This is contained in chapters XXIV.—XXXVIII. 
of his work on Ceylon, published at Amsterdam in Dutch 
and German in 1675?, an English translation of which 
appeared in voL 111, of Churchill's Collection of Voyages and 
Travels (London. 1704). The second account is by Saar, a 
Nuremberger, who served in the Dutch army, and is con¬ 
tained in chaptersXII, and XIII. of hia Ost-TndianitckeFvnf- 
zehmj&hngeKriega-Dimst, published at Xuremberg in 1662. 
The portions of this work relating to Ceylon were translated 
for this Society by Mr, Pb. Frcudenherg, and the account of 
the siege of Colombo was read at a General Meeting of the 
Society held on January 29, 1885. Mr. Frendftnbeig’s 
translation baa not yet been published in the Society's 
Journal* Of the Portuguese narratives of the siege, the first 
is also contained in Baldaeus'a work. It is given at the end 
of the Dutch edition ; the author explaining that after his 
book had been printed off this account was placed in his 
hands by Mat he ns van den Broek, who hud formerly been 
a Member of the Council of the Indies, and was at that time 
Governor of the Dutch East India Company. Recognisim; 
the value of the narrative, Baidams hail it translated inm 


* The delay i# doe to rtrirnt* cansra. The tnuwtatiaa will appear in 
(he Journal for 1890, now in the presr,—/fjH.iS'i*. 
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Dutch, as he says, “ word for won!/* In the Ge rrnan ed it ion 
of Bald bub this narrative is inserted after chapter XXXIX., 
and in the English translation (which was made from, the 
German version) the same order is followed. This account, 
which is, perhaps, the most graphic of all the four, was, as 
stated at the end, compiled from the official diary and from 
other reliable written and verbal sources for presentation to 
the King of Portugal. Balds; tie has added to the value and 
interest of the narrative by inserting a plan of Colombo stow¬ 
ing the positions occupied by the besieging force. The fourth 
account of the siege of Colombo is by Captain Joffo Ribeiro, 
and is contained in chapters XX111,-XXV. of Book II. of 
h is Fatalidade Historim da IIha de Ceitto. This interest ing 
narration has never been translated, for the version by Le 
Grand, which Lee translated into English, is simply u 
travesty of Ribeiro n account. As I have shown in mv 
Paper on Ribeiro and 1^ Grand, printed in this Society's 
Journal (Xo. 36, toL X„ 1888), the copyist from whose 
manuscript Le Grand translated compressed the three chapters 
into one, and thereby made utter nonsense of a large part of 
the narrative.* I have therefore translated Ribeiro’s account 
of the siege and the subsequent rendition of Colombo by 
the Portuguese, as given in the printed edition of 1S36, 
published by the Lisbon Academia Real das Scienciaa, The 
style is not polished \ hut then it must be remembered that 
the writer was a soldier, who, as he reminds the king in his 
dedicatory epistle, was more accustomed to the sword than 
to the pen, I have therefore made the translation as Literal 
as possible. In order that the condition of Colombo at the 
time of its siege may be better understood, I here translate 
Ri be ire's description of the city, as given in chapter XII. 
of Book I. of his work:— 

14 Colombo, from being a email stockade (frtmj w«Ys) 
formed of wood, came to be a fine city, fortified with twelve 


Thi* cut be seen by onvitTifljr tile portion* of the following Lmn#- 
latiQii which m eaelwed within thick bracket*, and reodi tag what rtmun# 
ELS a connected narrative. 
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b&Btions: hexagonal, in the old style* certainly, anil -with little 
Internal space, but placed where it was convenient The 
walla were of simple mud (i tmpd ), this being sufficient 
against the natives* with a moat and a ditch on one side and 
the other, which ended in a lake that on the landward side 
encircled a third of the city. There were two hundred and 
thirty-seven pieces of artillery monnted* of three kinds, from 
ten to t hi rt y-eigh i * pounds. I i was si t dated on a bay capable of 
containing many small vessels, and was exposed to the north. 
The circnmvalJation occupied one thousand three hundred 
paces* On the point of the Reef, which is on the south* was 
erected a large breastwork! (cm trofa) with the heaviest 
artillery* called Santa Cruz* This commanded and defended 
ihe whole bay ; thence the city runs open towards the 
south, this part being cal led Galvoca, which* on account of 
the reef, has no need of a wall; at the end of this* on the sea¬ 
side* is a bastion, and at its root commences the ditch, which 
extends with a modem wall and another bastion, which are 
called those of Mapan&,£ where is a gate with a drawbridge, 
and this same ditch runs along, and the wall* until it ends in 
the lake* terminating in the bastion of S, Qregorio. From 
the sea to this point wus the beet fortification that the city 
had, and not inferior to that of the said lake* which encircled 
it for a distance of four hundred paces* The latter has a 
circumference of more than two leagues, and breeds a great 
quantity of crocodiles. At a hundred paces beyond the 
bastion referred to is another* besides a large house and 
powder-mill* and by means of the water extending from the 


° Grand ha« ■■ thirtj-six/’ 

t Lp ft rand ha* “ line usp™ d'Eperon*" which Lee c mandat** -a irntali 
liattery; 1 This wbji bnilt b j ComdantEiio de K& in U*2,*, 

4 in L* Grand'* plan of Colombo thin name j* jfiren ilb “ Manama. 1 ' 

As to the meaning of Hapan£ Mr. L. C. Wijeanha wthw to m* I ibinfc 
there U fio mistake that the ftnt nyllnbh! tfa i* an abbreviation of ; 

*"“V pn^ffume, a plain i so that the nwae u Scant 

meaning the prar plain, I be]ieTe the tamuutuvq* mfim, A*r, mane, pane, 
m Ehr natart of rftt^gVfl, are synonyms, and mean an n plain, 4o. 
fw« dat aware that the Gftllc Face m called Mfopan*. [ toUsT* It i* 
now rallied, or used to be called. Print uyif fa*iya* 
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eaid Liko every day two quintals were manufactured,* 
Thence runs ft brook, which traverses the city in the rnidat, 
with two bridges for its traffic: thus the wall runs down 
skirting the lake, until it ends at the bastion of S. Hieronimo, 
where it terminates, in the middle of this portion being the 
bastion of Mad rede Deos.f Beyond is the gufc,'which is called 
Eainha [the Queen 1 *s] T and the bastion of S, Sebastilo, 
at the root of which commences the ditch, which extends 
along the foot of the bastion of Santo Estcvlo f and ends at 
the gate and bastion of S. JoSo,+ with another drawbridge, 
which is where the city ends to the north, and from it a 
strong siockadt- of sharp slakes along the shore to the sea, 
From here the bay runs to where stands a handsome breast¬ 
work (#iura$a) in front of the College of the Com piny [of 
Jecnits], Further im the bastion of the custom-bouse ; thus 
the wall rune&long until it ends with the Santa Cruz breast- 
work§ (amrapa). The portion of the city which is divided 
from the part on the south by the brook that comes from the 
powder-mill is the strongest thereof, by reason of a bill 
that Is in the midst,! where stood the convent of St, Augustine, 
in the garden of which w>e had a large vaulted house built, 
in which were stored one hundred and twenty large jars 
of pow der, in which it kept w onderfully, without need of 
renewal. We had two other houses besides, not of so great 
a size, but also vaulted : one in the house of St. Francis, the 
other in that of the Capuchin*, likewise filled with jars of 
powder. There were in this city nine hundred families of 
noble citizens, and more than one thousand five hundred 


° Tkis powder-mill WM erected by CcmstimLsmo de S4 in IfiSS. The Dutch 
oontiaam thfi manufacture &f gunpowder, but worked thu mill by wind. 
Saflr £n hi* narrative related h&W be mid a number of other Dttteh pri¬ 
soners were forced by tht Portuguese to work in this mill . 

t ThL* would seem lo mcftJl tliflt the bastion of Usd rode Deo* *rw on 
the take-wall; but- a* a fact thin bttsUon wet* on the ea&fcrn will, between 
the bastions of S r Hforoniiuo and S, Ssbuttio. Le Grand pun the tastkm 
ors. Hienmhno after Mad tv- de Deos, the Porta *\n Uamha^aml S. Scbatti*o. 
t Le# turn tht*e ifkto the pa If 1 artd button of St, Thomas. 

$ Le Grand translate* rmfruytr by esplajisde.* 

|| Le 0 rand random thl* : ^ and this place is net the! least strong of tht 1 
loatbrm part of the town/' which entirely revere** Bibriie'a statement. 
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varions ofhcuilti anil merchants, all within the walls* two 
parishes, that of the Mother Church and that of St* Lawrence j 
five convents of monks* that of St* Francis** St. Dominick, 
St. Augustine* the Capuchins, and the College of the 
Fathers of the Company, with classes in Latin and philoso¬ 
phy ; the house of the Santa Misericordia* a royal hospital; 
and outside the walls seven parishes. All the inhabitants 
were enrolled in companies, the Portuguese in some and the 
natives in others : all took their turns as guards at the 
bastions and posts with their arms* with which they were 
expert* and well ammunitioned. When a company of 
Portuguese went on guard* if there were eighty or ninety 
men, they made it two hundred, all armed, because the 
servants and followers on these occasions accompanied their 
masters and lords." 

Saar gives the following description of Colombo at the 
time of the siege s— 

H The city is prettily situated on a plain, and is quite open 
on the sea side. Large ships cannot enter the harbour* and 
must remain lying half a league therefrom. On ite right side 
it is provided with a large water-fortf called S. Croix, on 
which, when we come before it, were sixteen metal cannon, 
which could command the sea and the harbour. On the 
shore on tho right baud,} before one came into the city, was 
the gate called the Elephant, over against which stood the 
Fw Roy's residence. Along the shore there it was enclosed 
by a low wall* where was also a small bastion by name 
6‘. Vincmz^ not far from which was a small water-port, and 
near it the bastion Allegros*. Farther along, on the shore, 
stood the bastion of & Joan, built high with stones, and the 
last bastion on the harbour, which it con Id half flanker and 
half also the land, near which also a largo gateway led into 


* LeGnuki -ays “ of the Conklin *.' 1 

t In the wijtia*! Wavrrpttz ; jn Dutch Witter*-. (Sea Dialmane 
description of Colombo In C. B.HA.S, Journal, No, . 15 , VtJ l 1887, p. I^l,> 

t tho city u wired from the harbour, ud tawks 

the circuit from right to 3 eft : Bibeiro take* the opposi w OireotidU 
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the city* On the tend side, again* was erected a large bastion 
entitled S* Stephan, on winch likewise stood sixteen metal 
cannon. After this a small bastion called & Sebastian, near 
which again a large gate, the King's gate,* led into the city, 
and not far therefrom was another bastion named Madre De$ t 
or the Mother of God, on all of which bastions, round aboqt 
the city, were bells, with which when anything happened 
it was speedily made known in all parts. From the bastion 
of Atad re Des there was a large brook near the bonne 
Stiermpmug^ where also a battery was thrown np t and two 
cannon mounted thereon loaded with grape, together with a 
small bastion called Capaccin, from the Capuchin monastery 
situated near it* Further on stood the powder-house, and 
near it the great bastion of and again a large 

gateway by name Hapan+ arched above, which also had iip 
cannon on it j lastly, the bastion S^ Augustin f also so called 
from the Augustine monastery adjoining it. Where the 
ditch has an end was a stone breastwork, by name S\ 
about an eighty-foot long, extending as far a s a rock, on 
which, aa at Inutile dc Q<ilh\ one can fly a Hag, Outside 
the city were the monasteries; first, that called Atqua di 
Lupo f ; second, the monastery of S. Seba&tiun t near it a 
small chapel; thirdly, at a mile's distance therefrom, the 
Monastery of Misfticordia." 

If these descriptions are compared with each other, and 
with she plans of Colombo given by Baldmug and Le Grand, 
and the more elaborate one in liar ret to de Bessende’e Librodti 
Estado da India Oriental, 1646 (Btoane MB. No. 197 in the 
British Museum), a number of discrepancies will be observed, 
which, with onr present knowledge, it is impossible to 
reconcile in every ease. For instance, if we tabulate the 

J* fbdid be H iha Qnwn'a Bate," the FeitUjpifrtc umi being Part* 
rfr* Rftinha. By a most inccunpreh^rtaibl* blonder Bald^ar in h is own 
nsmtive. and in hw tnumiationof she Portuguese iliwy, umlc** it 11 the gate 
of fZrtjmha. 1 ' 

t represent* the PonapMe dn (■’ the wolfa pond r \ 
which the Butch adopted and adapted oa WtUverndmal f the wolves’ dile IF ). 
The o a rives itill tail the Wol TKHial ehureh Adilipjm or Adtripjm Pa If iya 
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names of the twelve bastions as given bv Ribeiro, Saar, and 
tbe Portuguese narrative in B&Idaens, we arrive at the follow¬ 
ing result 


Ribtiro. 

Sts. Cruz 

G*!viwsa 

Mapon^ 

Sh Gregorio 

[Unnamed] 

8, Hierntiimo + . 

Mndre de Dtoa 
A S^bajitilo 
S. Batavia 
B, Joio 

Council in front of.* 
Jesuit#' College 
Ciisfotuhoim 1 ' bastion.. 


.^uir. 


BahiiriiM. 


S. Croix Roly Cross 

[ Breastwork of S. Jago] Cal voce 
B, Augustin ... S. Augustan 

Great Mion of Kieitv- a 

nyrnofl 

Cupncdn ... [ ? ConccijK^von] 

Buttery near House 
of IliemnymLiti ... S. Hierotiynmn 


Mndro D-tin 
S. SflKLHt ijin 
B. Stephan 
B. Joan 
Allegiw 

S. Tmficnz 


Madre do Boon 
S. Sebutissn 

p 

S. Jan 

Conra^a of 0 r Fran¬ 
cisco Xarier 

_ p 


In comparison with the writers of the other three accounts 
of the siege of Colombo, Ribeiro laboured under the serious 
disadvantage of not committing his narrative to paper until 
nineteen years after the events recorded had taken place. 
Hence it cannot be wondered at that his account is not so 
detailed as those of Balds us and the anonymous Portuguese 
writer. His narrative, however, is of great value and 
interest, several facta being recorded therein which are not 
found in the other descriptions. 

From the four narratives above mentioned, a detailed 
account of the siege of Colombo in 16&5-56 might be com¬ 
piled. An essay in this direction was made some years ago 
by Mr. Alfred Clark of the Forest Department, and was 
published as a supplement to the Ceylon Observer of April 
l&Sjt; but unfortunately Mr. Clark had to depend for his 
information chiefly on Le Grand's caricature of Ribeiro and 
the faulty English translation of Baldffius: hence this 

e The otter thm tnutiou men Lionel are S. Authqjuo, g, Jacob, and 
Lailn-ns ■ hot l cannot locate these, Baldwin *Ih a peaks of tte bnoEiuiLt 
of ClOfgtHl and S. Philippo, near that of S, SctuatiaiL 
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generally excellent summary is marred by a number of errors 
in names of places, &c. For any future attempt of this kind I 
hope that the following translation will be found of service. 

In the two chapters preceding those wldch I have 
translated, Ribeiro records the arrival at Galle in September, 
1655, of General HnJft’s fleet; the siege of the fort at Ka] ntaru 
and i rs capitulation on October 14; the disiutroim defeat of t he 
Portuguese under Gaispar Pigueira oil the seashore at 
Moruttiwa three days later; the retreat of tlie survivors to 
Colombo ; and the advance of the victorious Hollanders on 
(he doomed city.* 


CHAJ>TEh XXlli.t 

O/ the Siege which thr Sot tut idem Und t<> thr City of Cohmbo, 
nud on Assault which they hh tdr on it. 

That day* the enemy encamped in N. Senhora da Vida, * 1 $ 
a imst which Jay at little more than a cannon shot from the 
city. The Captain-General on the following day, the 18th, 
formed Into companies those who had escaped from the 
battle; and seeing that the bastion of S. Jofto was the one in 
closest proximity to the enemy, and the space therein verv 
limited, Cowing to its being old-fashioned, mul octagonal, 
and that it was not capable of resisting the batteries .] 1 he 
ordered it to be overlaid with earth and fascines on the 
oarer part, 1 and in order that the enemy might not hinder 
this work, they having a garrison * Ln the honses that stood 
in S. Thome £•' where they had made a commencement at 
once, to this end he ordered a captain, who was stationed at 
the same bastion, being in command of five companies, to 
gam son it, and the gate of the city and the casemate. 
These occupied the seashore which lay between the enemy 

* For a t.ranKln!iob of chapter XXVI,. (1e»cribititf the (Ie^c tnd capita, 
lation of Huafl ini Jaffna in ISSS, set Oilv* Lifrrttru ItrqiMtrr. 
Vd. V. r p, ace. 

f Thin and thu two folia wins chapter* form chapter XXI. in Le Grand'* 
tr.inrlatirin, with the head in jr “Hiw* of (Jolombo.' 

I OcColK-r !7, 165a. 

|j The umal! figure* refer to “ Note* " at lilt ft 

9»—c 
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and the fortress, where the soldiers made pits in the sand* 
and from these kept up such volleys, that not only were the 
enemy unable to prevent their overlaying the bastion, but 
they harassed them in the battery*] in which relief work 
they were engaged for live days, Ln which time it was 
overlaid, XVSua httended. Daylight of the 26th saw the 
battery finished, and in it five demi-cannon and a SS-pounder, 
with which they battered as the whole of that day, whereby 
we suffered some Lose in that same bastion, more from the 
ytiids of the parapets, which were of unhewn stone, than 
from the balls of the enemy* And in order as speedily as 
possible to return their battering, we formed a platform on 
that part of the seashore at the foot of the bastion of & JoSo, 
a very convenient position, in vfhich we placed two demi* 
cannon and also a 3d-pqonder, with which we knocked 
down the houses that were close to their battery, where they 
had their quarters, ami obliged them to protect themselves 
wkh an entrenchment. The firing from one and the other 
sido continued for some days, on one of which both the 
3S"-poiradern were fired at the same time* and the balk struck 
each other midway: that of the enemy turned iU course 
backwards, and entered the month of its own cannon f and 
knocked it to pieces. At the beginning of November they 
had made good progress with the approach, an itffair of 
thirty paces, where they set up another battery with six 21- 
poundeire and two - borere," 41 and with both they con- 
tinned to batter away vigorously until the l2th< Their General 
Giraldo Holfot, seeing that with such alow' progress he would 
not for a longtime attain to the end of his hopes, determined 
that on the next day an assault should be made on the city* 
and disposed his forces in the following manner, 7 

He ordered that two strong ships * should be got ready, 
provided with good infantry, and that these at the time that 
she assault -was being made on land should enter the bay,, 
and should set to w ork to batter the Courted of Santa Cruz, 
and that in the thick of the conflict they should, by means of 
their boats, seize that position, which w T as very convenient 
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for thousand as it was situated overlooking the am on a reef, 
appeared to them to be without a garrison. He also caused 
to be placed on the lake inside a number of small boats. " 
with which he had come provided for this purpose. That 
night he gave orders for a thousand foot soldiers to cross 
the bridge which spams an arm of the same lake, which 
forms the entrance to the road that loads to the Porta da 
Riiinlia j and he placed two thousand new his butteries, in 
order that a thousand of them might go along the stash ore 
and get across the stockade, of whom fifty were to go to the 
casemate gate of S. Jofio and platform ; the other fifty to go 
to a ewiimra 11 on the seashore, in front of the College of the 
Company; and the other thousand to attack the bastion 
of W, Jofio and the stretch of wall which runs thence to that 
of S. Estevffo, These men were not got ready so secret!v 
that it w M not notorious to the whole oity that they intended 
to make an assault, from the positions in w hich we discovered 
theee bodies of men ranged in the morning, and thus we 
had the opportunity of preparing to receive them, 3 
It chanced that at 8 in the morning of the liSth 11 of Nov- 
ember, 1655, the tide afforded them the opportunity at passing 
the stockade by the seashore. From one battery' they gave 
a Bigna] with three shots, and all at once thev swarmed 
out all in order and very quietly, affording us the chance 
before they arrived of giving them two voilevs, 11 £The 
ships had already act sail w»h a fresh brew*, making short 
tacks; and as soon as they saw the signal they turned their 
prows to the bay, One of them entered it, and cast anchor 
alongside of the Oourofa of Santa Cm*; the other remained 
outbids at a good distance in order to esewjie the danger, 
Each of the squadrons reached the position that had fceon 
assigned tn it, ami the only ones who did not succeed were 
iht- thousand who were coming to the bunion of S. Jofio and 
the wall, as they came upon the ditch; however, having 
divided, the one part went to the bastion of S. Kstevfio, and 
the others going by the seashore lent a hand to the five 
hundred who had reached the platform and casemate which 
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(^tended along the portion of the wall that ran as far as 
the » They all set ap the ladders and ascended 

them with great determination, in order to Bee if they could 
make themselves masters of any of those positions, throwing 
numbers of grenades; hot every where they were beaten back 
hy us, both aides fighting doggedly; and those whom w* 

]mrled from the ladders renewed the ascent with greater 
fury, not being frightened at the large number who fell 
dead by reaeon of the traverses and musketry ; nor did the 
thousand who bad gone to the Porta da Rarnha and 
hsistion of S. SebastiEo work less hard. 14 The Captain-Major 
Caspar Figneira was assisting in the defence of the Porta 
de S. JoSo, and the casemate, where, in the midst of the 
conflict, he whs informed that the enemy had entered the 
murtiffi of the seashore, and in order to cope with that danger 
he ordered a captain. In whom be had confidence, to go to its 
assistance. This he proceeded to do; and thinking that the 
soldiers wonld follow him. at the entrance he found only- 
one who followed him, and that place deserted by the 
inhabitants who bad been garrisoning it. The two attacked 
those of the enemy who had already entered, and made them, 
against their w ills, jump back on to (he seashore, opposing the 
rest who were entering; aud the enemy, imagining that 
those who had come were more in namber, threw in numbers 
of grenades, which set fire to the pots of gunpowder with 
which all the bastions were provided in large quantity, so 
that the captain did not escape being burnt. At this conflagra¬ 
tion there hastened thither several soldiers and inhabitants, 
of those who had deserted that port, whom the shame of swing 
that two alone had driven the enemy out caused to return 
to the defence. At the Hime time a report got abou t that the 
enemy had entered into the city. This put everyone in great 
trepidation ; no one, however, left his post, as all were busy 
in defending it.] Antonio de Mello de Castro had under 
his charge a hundred soldiers, and was with them in the 
middle of the fortress, 14 in order to hasten whithersoever 
neceasitv should require him. Ae booh us they told him 
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"where the enemy was, id a very short time he was at thai 
part ^followed also by several inhabitants and a company of 
Topazes, and he came upon a aqua iron of three hundred 
who did not know whither they wore to march, and only a 
monk ir was opposing them.] They were at once surround¬ 
ed by our men, and Cof the three hundred* sixty-two were 
spared ;] the rest were put to the sword. u ^These 
tluee hundred had entered by meant* of a low' wall which 
enclosed the city near the lake, it quarter which neither 
had nor required a garrison, and they reached it in the 
boats which they had brought for that purpose, M Ac 
all the posts they were beaten buck by onr men with great 
valour; and the enemy, seeing the large number of men that 
they had lost, and at alt points strong resistance, began to 
retire at midday* leaving the foot of the waJ]a and the 
bastions covered with corpses. The ship ** that had entered 
the bay act to work to batter the cottrtsfb of Santa Cruz* and 
waa in a short time sent to the bottom by the latter, and 
several who had not lost their lives therein, thinking that 
they would escape in the pinnace; it was however sunk by 
a ball; and of all who were therein only the captain and 
two others were able to escape by swimming; the others 
came on shore. These were of sendee to hh, as we got from 
them thirty-eight pieces of artillery* which were of nse to us 
at several posts, and three casks of Canary wine, some barrels 
of meat, and a quantity of rigging of which we availed ouf- 
selves in the form of match-cord, so that our posts might 
have fire at all times,] 

The enemy lost in this assault more than two thousand 71 
of the heat men tliat they had, and if our soldier® had not 
been newcomers [to the Island and consequently little versed 
in such occasions], not a Hollander would have been able 
to retire. ^W hen in the midst of the combat a married 
woman heard that the * m out m u{n wan entered by the enemy, 
auch was her anguish that it forced her to seize a halberd, 
and resolutely she went to that post, and remained there as 
long as the enemy did not retire: and without doubt if they 
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had got in she would have acted the part of a well-trained 
sold tor. She was married to an honoured citizen,, by name 
Manoei do Sousa EigodeB, whom the gout rendered almost 
helpless. 

We ordered the dead to be buried, and as there was a large* 
number, pita were dug outside the wall, which held many 
wherever they were found, that they might not cause us 
any contagion. The enemy, after having retired, remained 
several days without making any movements, bo that it 
seemed to ua that they meant to retire ; and there Lb no 
doubt that if we had not had to give them battle, in which 
we lost ao many and such good men, and if we had had 
these wherewith to sally forth against them, uot one would 
hare escaped being put to the a word; bat we were so few 
Ebat we had not the garrison for Ihe posts, and on this 
occasion we hud ninety n killed and wounded. After ten 
days had passed in eileqee they re-commenced with the 
batteries and advanced with the approaches, where they 
set to work to form other new ones, there being six, alt 
at the bastion of & Jofio, anti some of them along the ditch* 
hi which by night they placed a gallery, with the intention 
of mining the bastion by meane of it; and though the 
darkness was certainly very great* they did not escape being 
observed, and incontinently some of our men leapt into the 
ditch and killed eighteen who were engaged in this work, 
and destroyed the gallery. In the morning we took care 
to make a dike in the same ditch, in which we placed a 
piece of six pounds to oppose any engine which the enemy 
might seek to place therein; and seeing that we had prevented 
what they had designed,, they commenced advancing an 
approach towards the front of that same ditch, without our 
bfling able to hinder their carrying on this work by maiiy 
and frequent assaults, which we made on them, even setting 
lire to them ; and in order to prevent our doing this, and 
to defend those who were at work, they made three fort I eta 
in that part; but withal wo were in nowise neglectful, and 
resisted them in every way that was possible to us, on 
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account of the danger that threatened us.] lb thin struggle 
we lost many soldiers of great worth : and although we used 
all the energy, and ^even more, that 3 our limited forced 
permitted ub, we could not prevent their continuing the 
approach : £and on bringing It as far as the place where we 
destroyed their gallery, they threw such a quantity of earth 
into the ditch that they soon filled it up, having done which 
they broke down its wull t and began to mine below the 
earth, and made things so Impossible for ns that neither 
from the dike nor from the bastion of S. Estevfto could we 
harm them. 

Thirty paces in from of the Porta da Hainha they set up a 
battery of eight demi-cannon,with which in seven days they 
levelled the stretch of wall which ran therefrom to the 
bastion of S* Sehastiiio, and made such a clean sweep of the 
whole, that not a sign of a ruin remained, as all was built of 
InipCL, like the rest which protected the city; for which 
cause everyone set to work to cover over the piece that ran 
from the bastion of S T Join to that of S T Estevflo with earth 
and palm-trees, a not unnecessary precaution, as that was 
where the enemy was making the most vigorous attacks; but 
in order not to leave the city defenceless at that part, wo 
make a stockade of pointed wood, with ribands nailed at two 
places* and it was so well finished off, and wo strong, that a 
wall was. unnecessary, and the Hunks which joined the gate 
and the foot of the bastion were guarded by four pedereros* 
The enemy had determined to make an ueaatilt at this point» 
however, the soldiers who frequently deserted from us 
dissuaded them from this intent. 3 

The w hole lime that this siege lasted they threw Into the 
city a large quantity of bombs, £of an immense ssko, and in 
the house into which any fell the least that it did was to 
carry away the upper part, and leave it open, only the walls 
remaining ; the uneasiness and horror that they caused befog 
more than the deaths that resulted from them. There was 
another kind of bomb that they manufactured. These were 
much smaller , hut covered with plenty of tow and infiam- 
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mable ingredients, and made ill such a manner that in the 
lower part in the midst of the tow they carried from twenty 
to twenty-five barrels like those of pistols, loaded to the 
muzzle with two bails; and patting these bombs into the 
mortars, they find with such accuracy that on reaching the 
height of a fathom or a fathom and a half above ns t those 
barrels went off on ail tildes, these game barrels doing as 
much harm as the balls, and finally the bomb exploded. With 
this device they killed several of cur men. What did m 
most harm, and only the devil himself could have brought 
to light such HU Invention, was, that in place of bom bn they 
filled the mortars with sharp-cornered flints, and large stones, 
and in the same manner and with the same elevation that they 
gave to the bombs they fired them, generally at night.] and 
with thifl £ infernal] n device they killed a large number of 
our men, [who, as they did not carry mi sleets, not a person 
was safe, nor left his post, but each one simply took paioa to 
commend himself to God, expecting sorrow as his lot; for 
with one mortar alone they killed seventeen of us at the 
bastion of tv EstevSo. Following their example we brought 
nut from a magazine in which It lay the mortar that D* 
FUippe Mracaranhaa had ordered to be cast, and had taken 
to Negombo, with which we threw the coconuts into that 
fort, 21 and even though it was small, we did not fail with 
stones to cause them considerable loss of men, who were 
helping in the fortlets and batteries, not giving them an 
hour of rest the whok night; and they were in a continual 
state of uneasiness.] Out of the island we could not venture, 
nor enter any boat* without lieing captured, Qas the eighteen 
ships wpre anchored, and extended across the mouth of the 
bay; and when it waa night, the pinnaces came and anchored 
nearer to the find, and in this form the smacks were arranged, 
which were followed by the launches which were already 
close to the shore ; a half-moon being formed by the whole, 
and on the outside went the sloops well armed, forming a 
patrol, and at daybreak] all proceeded to cast anchor along- 
uide the ships. n 
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Chapter XXIV, 

TF^icA corefimjas Jftc same su/jwtf of the siege. 

As we could not prevent the enemy + s continuing to mine 
beneath that rubbish which they had thrown into the ditch, 
that they might thereby mine the bastion of S. JoHo, which 
was already so scarped that not half of its interior space 
remained* by reason of the many breaches which wo had 
made in it to form parapets, and to repair those that the 
continuous firing of the batteries had ruined, for which 
reason we made with all haste at the foot of the same bastion 
a countermine, and through it we met: phis work w as of 
no Little use for our defence on account of the impediment 
and hindrance that we caused to that at which they continued 
bo Industriously, depriving them of the hopes which they 
formed.] At the breach we fought with them obstinately 
during an afternoon ; and as the passage that they had made 
through the earth was two fathoms in width, many hastened 
to the defence, of whom a large number were killed, [and 
ue the breach w hich wo had made was very small and dark, 
they could not do us harm. The only arms that could be 
used in this place were blunderbusses and pistols; and when 
it was night there was a cessation of the fray on one side 
and the other* and the enemy covered themselves with 
certain boards, which they had got in the forests, in which 
they had made loopholes. Our men with all haste dug a pit 
In the apace between, us and the enemy, In which we buried 
a large case of powder of the length of sis span*. Leaving a 
span and a half of the fuse connected with the vent above 
ground ; and it was a miracle* the firing into that place being 
for a long time so continue ns, that a spark did not blow it up 
Having done this, we enlarged the breach to such an extent 
as could contain a man when standing from the breast to the 
shoulders ; and in order to have persons specially set apart 
for guarding it* the Captain-General ordered some rrfurmuda 
captains who had given good satisfaction to be called, to 
whom he tsaid ; that as that post was the one where there 
was most risk, It was not proper that they should trust in 
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any person whatsoever, but only in their own selves; and 
therefore he asked them to take upon themselves the defence 
thereof, on account of its great importance to the service of 
His Majesty * who would remunerate them for it w T ith great 
rewards ; and that only by such means would all he free 
From uneasiness* having Buch honoured gentlemen as defen¬ 
ders ; because the most that that trouble and siege could Iasi 
was u month, since in the following one (March), when the 
monsoon had set in, help would reach us* 

Of e 3io@e whom he chose for this occupation* eight accept¬ 
ed with great zeal and willingness. To each two it fell to 
take two watches in that post, one by day and the other be¬ 
night, because there was only room for two persona to he 
there, and these separate. In the inner part of the interior 
apace, and at the month of the countermine, was made a 
doorway, which scarcely allowed one man to pasa; and when 
the two who were going to act as sentinels came to it, 
before entering they disarmed themselves of all their arms* 
because if they took them they would only serve as an 
embarrassment to them, and bo each one took nothing but a 
blumderbuBs s and when they entered the doorway they 
locked it wdth a key, and reported themselves to the captain 
commanding the bastion; the two walked that distance 
under the earth to a place where there was scarcely room for 
the body* and in such dense chirk ness that all reckoning was 
lost. When they had reached this cm the left hand there was a 
cave, formed by the ruins of the bastion* whither one of the 
two ascended to the height of two spans, and placed himself 
under some planks which happened to be then?, and which 
must have been need when the bastion was overlaid. In thk 
post that sentinel remained, whilst the other proceededfnrther 
forward, a distance of two fathoms, which was where we 
had an encounter with the enemy, who protected themselves 
with the boards, there being between (hi* sentinel and them 
only seven spans of earth* where was buried the case of 
powder. The enemy placed in that guard-poet twenty-five 
carbineers, who usually played pranks with this sentinel; 
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for of the one who remained Vo the Bret post they had no 
knowledge j some of them indecent, and others more sensi¬ 
ble, according to the humours that moved them ; oftentimes 
they threw fruit* tobacco* and after similar things; however* 
generally there waa one with ike muzzle of his carbine 
placed in one of the loopholes that were in the boards, and 
being careless of oor sentinels* several were killed, serving 
iks a warning to those more caution*, so that they might be 
aware that as soon as they approached the dark opening ihey 
would certainly he promptly fired open. In this place* 
where this sentinel waa t there wan only room fora man to 
ntand sideways* and with hia right eye he had to watch the 
loopholes of the planks. His other companion, who 
remained at the first post, acted the sentinel lying face 
downwards on the ground* not being able to do otherwise, 
and kept a lookout between those boards, this place being 
above the enemy. The orders that they had were, that if 
the eaernj' advanced by that way on the bast ion p they were 
to discharge their blunderbusses upon them in isiich a man¬ 
ner that the fire would strike the touch-hole of the case of 
powder. This post weis wo dreadful and dangerous* that even 
those of greater courage did not fail to he dismayed, and the 
stoutest heart also became fearful; not only on account of the 
great danger, but also from seeing themselves cooped in; and 
most of the nights they were not relieved, an intolerable 
task. Wherefore some of these captains of whom there was 
a good opinion, through not being able to endure it abandoned 
that post and deserted from it to the enemy; by which it 
became so dangerous, that the one did not trust the other, 
through fear of being killed by their companions or betrayed 
to the enemy : for he who to in the hist post could easily 
manage this; and for these reasons not only did that first 
zeal of those who were chosen for this occupation become 
extinguished, but it lasted only until the fifth nomination, 
Lind of all only three endured ibis terrible and insupportable 
task to the end* which exceeded three months* One of them, 
ifanoel de Sousa, a native of Villa Vi^oea* who. being small 
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of stature, was cat lei l o Soimnha ; Mother was Francisco 
Pereira, a native of the Island of Terceini; and the third a 
explain bom in ibis city,! 

As the enemy were at the foot of the bastion, it was very 
easy for them to take it; and in case they should succeed in 
doing this, we made close to them in the inside a counter- 
tttistion of earth and wood to oppose them therewith, and we 
placed therein two cannon of slat pounds each. 57 
lacked match-cord everywhere; wherefore the soldiers tore 
up their shirts* and those who had none looked for rags of 
white cloths, with which they remedied this deficiency 
and us the enemy did not make approaches on the Mapane 
side, nor had guards posted, because the ground was stony, 
and the bastion, wall, and ditch all in the modem style, one 
morning two hundred of us sallied forth, taking the slaves 
of the inhabitants and a great many hatchets, and we hasten¬ 
ed to the wood of N. Senhora dos Milagres, which was half 
a league distant from the city + There we cut down as many 
trees of the bark of which rope is made us all of us could 
liurry* and without hindrance w T e returned ; und the enemy, 
becoming aware that we had made this sortie, made a strong 
entrenchment, and placed therein sufficient garrison to 
prevent our making another similar one* LF * 

Chafter XXV* 

fn rrkich the same mltfeet is Conlin ued. 

In order to relate minutely all that happened during this 
terrible siege, large volumes would be necessary, and I 
therefore only relate briefly some more noteworthy events, and 
which time has not blotted out of my memory, as is the case 
with ail things in this world. M £Nuta little to he wondor&d 
at is that which presents itself to ns, und this can but serve as 
a reminder to us to consider the great misery of our frailty, 
a true mirror of what we are in this Hfe.J On the day on 
which we fought that battle with the Hollanders on the 
seashore of Maroio, £ w hich was on October IT, as I 
have shown, and on the following, the l&h (to this great 
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heed should be given by the captains who govern fortified 
places* principally those beyond the sens. In order that 
another such event may not hapj>en to them in similar 
cases) :2 the Captain-Oeneral heedlessly and wit hoot con¬ 
sideration allowed daring those two days as many people of 
the country who dwelt in the seven parishes to enter into the 
city as there were in the suburbs * ail were useless and of no 
service. We did not realise this great and culpable careless¬ 
ness until the beginning of March, when food became scarce, 
there having been until [hen more than enough, and it was 
sold publicly at a rather higher price 30 than usual* but one 
that was not exorbitant; anti as it failent suddenly we endea¬ 
voured to find a remedy, by driving out of the city at night 
a large number of those people, £o f both aexe^] nt and all 
agesi on four occasions, from fifteen hundred to two thousand, 
in order that they might go to the country in the interior: and 
as the enemy had guards everywhere, they soon made them 
turn round and go back towards the city* without allowing 
any of those miserable creatures to allay the great pangs »f 
hunger which they were suffering, simply in order that we 
might make an end of consuming fw^hat little there might 
bej. ** and when they reached ihe gates of the city we would 
not allow them im and those unhappy ones, seeing that in 
neither one direction nor the other was there shelter, as the 
only refuge began to throw- themselves into the moats, 
where, without their continuous cries and groans availing 
them anything, they all perished. £0f all these people there 
w r ns left* when we surrendered, nothing but the bones near 
the lake : the most horrible sight that could be seen in the 
world ; nearly all being Christians, brought up amongst ns, 
and living under our protection. 

With famine there also came upon the city a terrible 
pestilence, not only on the poor, but it also had no respect 
for the rich and noble j through it some became swollen 
like those with dropsy, others without pain or illness 
fell dead. From the lfith of March* Itjf>6, when this diReuse 
commenced, until the fOth of April, when the dead were 
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buried, there were counted twenty-two thousand and thirty 
persona; and it is not to be wondered at, for there were 
households that numbered sixty, end those that were small 
had twelve or fifteen. Thenceforward whoever buried the 
dead died : and each was the horror and misery, that all 
wished them selves buried ; for few as were the soldiers left 
there was not enough to satisfy their hunger. Many people 
went about the streets begging for the love of God that 
someone would give them a little hot water; for they knew 
well that with nothing else could they gel relief. On account 
■ >f these tnsuppifttnble miseries, a hundred and twenty 
soldiers deserted from us to the enemy, among them some 
who guarded posts. These gave them true information of 
the strait in which we were ; and as what they heard appeared 
to them impossible, they gave it no credit, and also because 
It was the statement of men who wished to justify their had 
behaviour: and in truth there was much more that they 
might have told. God permitted by his just judgments 
that, while it rains in the Island two or three times a day, 
it being very near the equinoctial, the whole time that the 
siege lasted it did not rain, and caused Hitch heal that even 
with shoes on it wub impossible to go along the hi reels, 
which were covered with corpses swarming with noxious 
flies, which caused a horrible stench. Dogs were slaugh¬ 
tered publicly, and he who managed to get a pound thought 
it great lock. The elephants that died were eaten even to 
their skins; and in order to get a chance of this, some were 
killed secretly s and of fifteen that there were, which were 
used by us, only Ortelii escaped on account of the affection 
that all had for him s ** in the same manner also not an 
unclean animal escaped which w not eaten. In the case 
of several honoured Portuguese families the whole of the 
members were found dead in their own houses,] 

A woman, a native of the country, £ whose husband the 
enemy had killed,] finding herself constrained by the need 
from which all were suffering, and having a little one at the 
breast, her own child, whom she was nourishing, her milk 
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failed her: and it appearing to her that without doubt ii 
would die, this wretched creature,entertaining these thoughts, 
desired to make use of it for her sustenance. Potting this 
into execution, she cut its throat, and haring cut it open fur 
the purpose of disembowelling it, there came a neighbour 
into her house, who happened to be wanting a light, and 
won tiering at what she saw asked her what she was doing 
with her ehild; [and as the robber, who la generally 
found with the stolen article in his hand, gives no other 
excuse than that of necessity, bo di tj this poor woman, £iud] 
confessed unreservedly ; the neighbour horrified ran cut of 
the house, and made the matter public, of which word was 
soon brought to ihe Captain-General, who with all brevity 
ordered an adjutant to setae her, and to take her to the 
bastion of Mnpane, where he was to have her tied to the mouth 
of a gun. CTIiLs event became know it throughout ail the 
city, ami the punishment which she had been ordered to 
iindergiQ upon which several kind-hearted monks came, and 
by reasoning persuaded the Captain-General to remit the 
pirn is ft tile ut, saying that that woman could suffer none 
greeter than that of being obliged by hunger to kill her own 
son, the greatest misery of this life. £atid one so repugnant 
to nature itself ; whereupon he hushed up the matter, in order 
not to set a bad example in such a time of distress: several 
similar cases, when that became known, followed in shat 
distress; however, 1 relate only that which I know for 
certain, 

Thi 11 enemy continued incmmtl; with their batteries 
bombarding the bastion of S. Join alone with eix* as i have 
said, gome of them of eight demi-cannoii T and at the Porta da 
Kainha they had the one with which they had r&iAx I the 
portion of the wail which ha* been referred to* At thi* 
place, on the 4th of May, they had completed another of six* 
^nd that night they were to place artillery in it, in order 
therewith to rdie the bmrtion of S. 3ehasti£o, which being 
limited and much rained they could do without much 
trouble. In the city and siege there happened to be a monk 
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of the Company of *Tesus t M a man who was Indefatigable 
and of notable courage ; seeing that it the enemy attacked ns 
with this battery in a few days the city would be open, and 
they would without much trouble make themselves masters 
thereof ; because already at this time there remained very 
few defenders : he asked some of those who he thought 
would accompany him in any enterprise* as he had done in 
others, to come with him i and without revealing wliat he 
intended, he obtained a promise from thirteen ** chat they 
wotdd assemble at the hours of midi lay, and having obtained 
leave* which he himself asked of the Captain*General f he 
gullied forth In command of these few, and without being 
perceived gained un entrance to the battery* where the sword - 
blows gave the alarm, so that some were able to save 
their lives and in the space of an hour he destroyed the 
battery p w hich was constructed of palm-trees and fascines, 
and having set fire to the w r hole s w^as able to retire with 
those who followed him without any harm, Leaving the 
enemy astonished and confounded; and there is no doubt, 
that if it had been three hundred who were with him, the 
courage of our monk would have left not a Hollander alive. 

On Sunday, the 7th of May, at eight a ' s o’clock in the 
morning, only the captain of the garrison, a sentinel, and a 
gunner 37 being in the bastion of S. JoSo p the enemy rushed 
up on to it, w hich was not difficult for them, it being so 
ruined by the Kit tones, and scarped* that they could doit easier 
than they could have done with a hill*, and having killed the 
three, without opposition became musters thereof: immedi¬ 
ately the alarm was beaten, and at3 hastened to their posts, 
those that there were having been hearing mass, and some 
thirty coming tip met the one my descending ihc street, where 
they were set upon by our men with such dogged ness that 
they were evidently determined to sell their lives dearly, and 
such a hard light w as it, that seventy-six of the enemy wen* 
killed, among them three captains, and the refit retreated to 
the bastion, leaving five banners, without being bold enough 
to descend any further down the street, .Vs the enemy had 
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captured that place, the small garrison that we had at the 
other posts was collected, ami altogether we numbered one 
hundred and fifty, and in a body we advanced three limes 
that day to dislodge them from the bastion with a large 
quantity of pots and goglets of powder, some of us occupying 
the coimter-lmstion which we had made of wood, and with 
the two cannon - and we threw among them many pots and 
goglets of powder, without any of them setting fire, and at 
last one set hre and did them great damage; for when 
that powder came amongst them without their being fore¬ 
warned, they were sot on fire in such a manner that we saw 
hats and pieces of banners Hying burning through the air. 
Towards the evening, the enemy, not being able any longer 
to bear the many shots and the large quantity of fire, by 
which they had Lost the greater part of the men whom they 
had in their force, left the interior Hpnee of the hast ion, and 
set themselves to defend it from without, the same parapets 
serving them; which, as it was so scarped, they wore well 
able to do. With the large quantity of powder that we used 
to make up for want of men, it could not but happen that 
someone was set on fire, which caused a great conflagration, 
several persons of note amongst ns being killed, and the fire 
attacked tho wood of the counter-bastion, which having the 
rnhbish as a foundation, the cannon canto tumbling to tho 
ground. We Inst on that day more than eighty soldiers and 
captains, in which all displayed great valour and zeal in 
defending the place : nor was that small which was displayed 
by the Captain-Major Antonio tie Mello de Castro, Gasper 
Figneira de Cerpe. Diogo do Sousa de Castro, Ruy lopes 
Co ut in ho, D. Diugo de Yasconcellos, and other gentlemen 
and captains, who with valour lost their lives in this siege * 
and to name them and recount in detail the great amount that 
each one performed is not possible for me ? nor less deserv¬ 
ing was] Father llamiiio Vieira, a monk of the Company of 
.Jesus, for he worked ^during the whole siege] more like a 
careful and watchful captain than might have been inspected 
from a monk by profession, for there was not an assault in 
9ft— 91 
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which he was not the Brat, anil of many he was the author, 
all with good success, it being he who led the attack £bv 
the three hundred who gained an entrance by the into In 
the first ass&nltj and he who destroyed the battery ® 
the Porta da ltainha: with confidence I eay that the company 
may be proud of such a soldier, and the soldiers of such a 
captain. By 9 o’clock at night we no longer had sufficient 
troops to drive them back, and if they had returned to attack 
ub in the street without doubt they would with little trouble 
have killed the few that remained. 

That night they brought a large quantity of fascines and 
earth, w ith which they formed breastworks before the city, 
and by morning they already hud their artillery in position, 
which being seen by us, a council was called in order to 
determine thereat what was to be done in the state and 
e iron instances in which we found ourselves: at this there 
were some votes, that the few women and children that 
iht re were should betake themselves into a church, and that 
fire should be pot to it, and in like manner to the whole city, 
and that the few who remained should die sword in hand in 
the midst of the enemy, in order that there should be no 
trace left of the people of that city, and that they should not 
be able to boast as conquerors. The Superiors of the Religions 
Bodies took p«rt in that assembly, and put a stop to such a 
proposition, saying that it would be a heathenish and 
entirely barbarous act* condemned by divine Lind human 
laws; that we bad to reconcile ourselves to what God dis¬ 
posed, without seeking to oppose hi.s divine decrees: rhut 
supposing His Majesty had strongly recommended the defence 
of that Inland, be would have to call bis Ministers to account 
for not having during all that time Bent any succour. On 
these arguments, and with some tears, all agreed, that acting 
that we had no other remedy, a [parley should be held with 
ihe enemy, and that we should send and treat for honourable 
brine : on the 9th of the same month this was carried oni, 
and until comm3usuries were appointed we continued 
lighting. They permitted that all the men of war should 
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l«iwe the place with their an™, matches homing, banners 
unfurled, drums beating, and should march with four pieces 
of artillery to Nossa Senhora da Vida, the General’s quarters, 
where they were to pile their arms : and that the captains 
should not be deprived of their ordinary arms, and that then 
they with all the infantry should enter in in our place from 
that position ; and that the men of war should let their clothes 
remain in the houses of the inhabitants, in order that each 
one might take his own, when they should embark ; that tht- 
two Generals with their movables and servants shonld place 
them in whatever place they wished, and they granted tin- 
same to all the inhabitants arid their families, and that for 
the space of a year they might freely sell ail the movables 
that they could not or did not wish to take away, and they 
granted to all at this time passage in their ships : to the 
monks consequently, and that they might take alt the articles 
of divine worship; they requested however of ail that mi 
one should publicly carry away jewels, gold, or silver, or 
similar things, in order to avoid rash acts on the part of their 
soldiers. All the above wan agreed to with Adriano 
Uvandremed, ** the General who succeeded Giraldo Holfot, 
who was killed in the siege by a carbine shot.} 

Chapteh XXVI. 

Bt)W thc '*% <>/ Columbo tens entered, and the mm of war 
were sent to Nffjnjaftth ). 

On the 12th « nf May, 1656,« three o’clock in the after¬ 
noon, we left that city ; seventy-three « men of war, verv 
thin, and these were all that remained there, among them 
being several maimed, without arms and legs. and nil looked 
like corpses. We marched in single file through a crowd of 
natives, who came from one side and another to look at us. 
and as these were almost all from Gandia, £our enemies^ 
they showed in their faces the feeling [liiat possessed them] 
at seeing us in that condition. « We left the four pieces 
behind at tha gate of the city, an we had no one « to bring 
them, and having arrived at N. Henhom da Vida ** [»he 
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quarters of their General^ we piled all our arms [in the 
gnard~hotiae.3 [ihe chief officers and captains retaining their 
swonUJ which having been done we went up to the house 
where we found the General and the major, 44 who received 
ns wish undiegtilsed joy,« [and drinking a toast to ns they 
desired to take their leave, saying ihat we might remain at 
easo t l and that before it got later they wished to go and 
receive the infantry and the Generals; we answered them> 
that their honours might go and receive the Generals, bnt 
that all the men of war were present. At this reply they 
changed colour,, the great joy with which they hud received 
tih giving way to evident chagrin, and after speaking to one 
another m their own tongue for a while, they Raid to us : 
- It appeared to us that Your Honours were the superior 
officersand so it was of necessity, for on our having an 
officer of any post killed, his place was at once Riled up, 
so Ehai of the seventy-three there were as many officers as 
soldiers, 41 CAti soon us they had gone towards the city 
there came a captain, who politely asked us to follow him, 
and took ns nearer to the fortress patting us into some good 
h>nines, which had the convenience of a willed garden, and 
at the irate he placed as guard a band of soldiers, who served 
ns right willingly, bringing os what wa had need of : here 
we passed two days, at the end of which came their Cainp- 
Mastcr-General, offering us many apologies that his duties 
had nut permitted him to be able sooner to look after our 
comfort, and that he was sure wo must have fared badly 
through want of necessaries. He took us by that road 
towards the city very slowly, conversing* and saying what an 
account we should have to give to God for allowing m many 
men to peri ah, in order to maintain what we were not able to; 
that he had gone over the posts that we had defended, and 
that ie was not possible that they could be garrisoned hy less 
than twelve hundred soldiers; that he had read of many 
sieges that bad taken place in the world; but that none 
could compare with that, since others had lasted a longer 
time, but not with the miseries and other incidents of this ; 
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a&d that all those who had deserts to them had told them 
what were the solferings inside the city, and they did not 
believe them, as it all appeared to them impossible. He 
took us Inside their works to show ils the forUets and 
batteries* and during the conversation we had the opportunity 
of asking him the quantity of ball*and powder that they had 
need s of balls, he said, the number was not known, for 
beside a large quantity coming to them on three occasions* 
they had made use of ours j and of powder ho mentioned 
such a quantity that we were astounded ; 1 do not state It, an 
I do not trust my memory: that there were engaged in that 
siege, including reliefs, eight thousand three hundred and 
lifty men* all from Europe* and of these there remained one 
thousand tw o hundred who carried arms, and seven hundred 
wounded and burnt; that all the rest were dead. With this 
he brought us into the city, lodging ns In the Church of the 
College of the Company, and in taking leave he add to us 
that we could bring our clothes there, and each one transact 
wluttever business he had f because three days from then we 
were to embark. 

At the door of that Church lie ordered a company to be 
placed on guard* in order that not a soldier of us should 
receive injury, and any lime (hat we wished to go out to 
transact any business we did so without hindrance ; only at 
night they would not allow it, lest any accident should 
happen to ua: and on the CumjHMasterdjcnerur« coming 
across some soldiers who were trying to enter the house of a 
rich citizen* he cut one to pieces with hib sword* and two 
were hanged; and because of this he appointed four 
watches, with very strict orders that no injury was to lie 
done to a single person of our people. Three days after 
that he ordered us to embark, putting tie on two ships with 
some citizens and poos* widows, but he would not allow us 
to embark boxes or trunks* in order not to overload ihem ; 
wherefore each one packed his clothes in bugs and sheets. 
In this manner we embarked, and in a few days arrived ai 
Xegapatlo* where they freely gave liberty to all those who 
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had been prisoners at Guile, and had been divided between 
the ships. Towards the Genera!s and all the citizens they 
fill filled the terms of capitulation scruptdonsly* showing 
great courtesy to all. 

When we surrendered there was not a piece of bronze 
artillery left that had not some damage* on account of their 
all being either without trunnions, or with the mnzzle-ring 
gone, or cracked, and the touch-holes were wide enough lo 
contain an nmi t and many of the Iron ones broken, and only 
some, and the pedereros that were at the hanks, hud not 
suffered chis damage : for though in many parts of the city 
there were no batteries, those that were in these posts were 
moved about, and thug not one that was in a lit state had any 
rest. We used in Ibis siege three thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-nine tju in tills of powder ; when we surrendered 
we had twenty-four and two arrobas.3 

The King of Candia, as soon us they besieged us, came 
down thither, bringing forty thousand men of war and 
service, with whom he assisted t hem; and when he saw that 
the city had capitulated* he sent some of hte men into it with 
great promises, in order that they mi^hc come over to him. 
<~CMost of the sons of the soil and some Portuguese with 
their families did so, and in their company several of the 
clergy, and to all these* and to those whom he held prisoners in 
Candia* he distributed towns in the territories of this Crown, 
so that all might live with liberty T in our religion, without 
forcing anyone to adopt any other rite* 40 He was very 
urgent with the Hollanders, that they should deliver up to 
him Caspar Figueini do Cerpe, and he promised for him a 
large amount of money : to wiiich end they held a council* at 
which they resolved not to deliver him up to him, and sent 
a reply to the King, that they could not do it f as it was for- 
bidden to them by law : because, beside that we had 
surrendered under terms of capitulation* it was a groat crime 
and abomination to deliver up a Christian man tonne who 
was not t and in truth they punish severely the crime of 
exchanging cattle : ** the fact being that they did not do it 
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expressly on this account, inasmuch as they understood that 
he wanted him for his captain, and therefore they at once 
arranged for him to embark, and during the day * that he 
remained they placed a body of soldier* in guard over him, 
not allowing him to leave the house, bragging to him of Lhe 
favour of not delivering him tap T The King had sent to 
make offers to this same Figueira ? hut he did not care to 
give heed to his many promises, although he knew well 
that he wanted him more to take command of his army than 
to do him harm for the victories that he had won over him ; 
and he was mourning over the last one up to the time when 
we surrendered.] 

On the Itfth of the same month the King broke peace with 
them and fought n battle with them in the great stockade, 
in which In- was the victor, and he would no longer 
grant the terms of peace which they solicited, because 
witli this war he remained absolute ruler of the whole 
of Cel iff o, and the Hollanders retained possession of only 
the fori* £and some towns which were near the seashore ] 
which derive nothing from the interior country ; an I 
should the King have to come to an agreement with them, 
of necessity he would have to give up to them all the 
lands that belonged and still do to the Crown of Portugal : 
in such manner that in order that the King may remain ruler 
of CeiJfio, he has to carry on war with the Hollanders, and 
there remains to them more of Lo*s than of gain. The 
advantage that they have is that the little cinnamon that is 
produced by chi* Island is at their disposal, and they can 
ship it, because the King doe* not trouble abont it, i3 
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NOTES. 

3 Le Grand has altered this to Sr flora *f qfmia^" thus 

substituting Spanish for Portuguese, and turning 11 Our Lady of LLfe* p 
into “ Our Lady of Help"! 

1 Le Grand has nimply " & qu'il o’^toit point terras^,’ 1 which 
Lee tnmslatea 11 and that it was not doped of from behind," which ia 
scarcely correct. The MS, used by Le Grand omit* the words in 
brackets 

1 Lee, milled by La Grand moke* Ri bci.ru state that the fascines 
and earth worn uaed for sloping off til* bastion behind ! 

* La Grand's MS. ha* " estar alojado" (being lodged) instead of 
u ter guarniqo/ 1 

* The thick brackets here, as in other places* mark utnbiHiqns in 
La (rniii'l'h MS. 

* In the original “fitmdorts™ 

1 Compare the details given in Baldatus. 

* They wore the yachts ih Maagh t van Enkhuyreu pp and ' ■ Work um. 1 " 

I Chinese sampans* according to Buldeeua. 

II Rather the night of the 11th. See note F *. 

11 baldanta make* the Portuguese narrator whoso diary he trans¬ 
lated speak of w the Aeoura*." and the English translator has " the 
gate of Acouras.'* 

11 This should be the 1'2tb, according to both accounts In Baldsu*. 
In Saar the date is given as **2 ”—a printer’s error* doubtless. 

11 Le Grand being pulled how to connect this sentence with 
what preceded it in his MS,, not being aware that the copyist had 
omitted a long pa™ge? r trmudutoft i t as follow? lb & as the sea liad 
retired Very frq-. they [the n.i-llimdors!] had mada a Morktitl*, m which 
ihfy f\Aid planted a battery of thr&e pit.ceM of nintton; ^ it was from 
this battery that they gave the signal of attack/' This is ingenious* 
but of course utterly incorracL 

14 Thin body of ksiegEtn wna led by Major van der Laan. 

14 These troops were led by General Hulft in peraon, and ho 
hjid to retire, being wounded En the thigh, 

14 Or market-pIaoar F^fo hsLving various meauiniBS. Le Grand 
translates it L 'place d r armes. p " which Lee renders « 4 esplanade. 1 

u This was Father Damiio Vieira, See Baldjcns. 

11 Following his defective MS., Le Grand connects this sentence 
with the one that follows the portion enclosed in brackets, and translate* 
thus :— 41 ...sothat having heard the diftturhanco that was taking plueu 
on chat flido [Lee odds - towards St- Thomas' !]* he ran thither, and 
having cat of the enemy who had advanced too far, he killed more 
than three thousand of them : and If our soldiers had bean more asad 
to warfare, not dl Hollander would have escaped ”! 
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'* W3H one of those who look part in thin unsuccessful attack, 
and was severely wounded. (See his account.) 

M Thia was the “ Manght van Enkhuyteii/ 1 

11 The Portuguese narrator in Boldmus says tlwt the Dutch low 
was comjmted nt LOUD ; but the Dutch themselves made the number 
much less. Le Grands MS. has “ Ere* mil Kl instead of u dons mil/' 

" Tiie Portuguese narrator in EaJcimus says that not mere than 
thirty Portuguese were killed. 

The copyist of Le Grand's kIS* was obliged to omit this word, 
having left out Ttiboiru * description of the ka infernal device - / 1 
Jl is recounted by Rtbeiro in chapter XT, of Book 11. 

11 On account of the omission in hm MS, Le Grand renders 
this sentence as follows “ finally they hloekaded the port m weU. 
that we could no longer have any communication by *■«, <£ they 
captured all the boats tliat wo tried to send out, or that sought Eo 
enEer r 4 obliged them to lie alongside their ships,” 

Irf Grand renders this sentence^ As we could not prevent 
the enemy from advancing their trenches, & sa they had al™dy 
established thfimsel™ at the foot of eho bastion of St, John, we 
made several embrasures in this bastion/ 1 Tho reason why he 
doe mention the countermine is. that his MS. reads u cortina ” inxtwd 
of a c<wtfrawiJM, ’ thereby making nonsense, 

11 ln ^>^qucnce of the lengthy omission in bis MS,, Lc Grand 
connects ibis sentence with the one which commences the chapter, 
emitting some intervening fragments which the copyist had spared 
* ** t^rand renders this sentence an follows:—“Tho enemy 

H*rr qIm nnir another battian, which Was on the Mapane aid* T but 
this pari was fortified in the modern style, they did not attempt lo 
sfcocie us in that direction, and therefore there wore few men there ; 
w,: Perceived this, and made a sortie which succeeded sq well 
thgt wo opened up a road for ourselves to go to a forest which was 
i| u itc near, £ where wo cut awo d ichteh tm Wrd. We had tak*n 
mtLnisaJi the slaves that were in the City, & who were of great service 
to sls on this occasion. Wo re-entereid the City with less trouble 
tn^SL we had had in going out, because tho enemy, who had known 
nothing of our design, did nut believe that wo would return; but 
afterward* they made Lines of countorvallation round this fort. & 
placed sufficient men there to gu&nl them,” It will be seen that, in 
consequence of tho copyist of his manuscript having omitted tk first 
portaoR of the sentence, 1* Grand makes Hibeiro say that the cape- 
ditinn vp made to obtain wood (Lee makes itJiFfi'WQod) instead of 
rnatck-fQrtl, This sortie bmtm to bo tho one referred to ns follows by 
KikLuui (English translation) The 12 Decemb. 200 Hegira 
lining seen to isdly out of the Gate of Mapan^ keeping along the 
Beashore^ three Companies were ordered to attack them ; but they no 
woiier espied our People advancing toward* them, than they retreated 
in haste to the City. However, ilirec of them deserted to us> and 
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gave an account that the muon of their coming out fii only to cut 
and fetch some Faggot-Wood for the repairing of the Batons of 
S. John, s r Stephan. and B. Pkiiippo? and that they had made 
betwixt the two former a retrenchment, in case they should 1* forced 
to quit the BMtiona/ 1 Here, it will be noticed* the statement k made 
that the wood wu roqaired for repairing the bastions, Doubtless this 
was the out*, the bark being utilised for Kiitckord, 

» Le Grand has transposed thk opening sentence to tha latter 
part of the chapter, joining it on to the reference to Father Duniio 
Vieira. (Sec note S8,) 

“ Lc Grand 9 copyist lias altered U prt^ u to M tempo” making 
nonsense. 

33 K characterktic omission of the Le Grand copyist. 

11 Thk is an example of the apparently objectless ominous which 
occur all through the Lc Grand manu-wripi, 

H En Iknuk 1.+ chapter XVII., Rebel re nays:— IH Seeing that vr*< 
are speaking of these animak [elephants), it IS not right that we 
should puts them over in silence: at Icj^t we should say some thing, and 
hcciuR* [many] c have written of them. We shall do so only of one 
which we had in our possession with sons and grandsona: this was the 
handsomest animal that can be imagined* and was used by uh only in 
any urgent need, because there were others that performed tho ordinary 
sorTice p and wo made we of him solely for banting the wild ones of 
the forest: thk one called Ortela P which also endured the famour 
siege of Cotumbo, carrying palm trees, by night and day for us during 
the sevtin months that it lasted, to repair the ruins caused by the 
continuous bring of the batteries ; and of fifteen that we had, he aloic 
was not eaten, the others being eaten. Thu King of Cnndia Rent to 
take it from the Hollanders who had it at Ek-iaL and Lf they lud 
asked of him great sinmn for it he would have given them all in order 
to have such a posse^icc^ which brought Hi* Majesty every year 
more than fifty thousand f patacas ; and as some will hold thk state¬ 
ment to be fabulous, before going further it will be right to explain in 
wliat manner/" Ho then proceeds to describe the manner of 
capturing elephant*. Id which Ortelii took a lending part, 

■* Father Daudio- Vieira. 

u The Portuguese narrative In Baldams gives the names of niie. 

M The Portuguese narrative in Baldntts says 11 about six.” 

K According to BddEena's translation of the Portuguese jueount, 
they were ,a the Captain Ih rf Dhgc d* VamncilfioA, with two School- 
Children , /fen Ccmstantina dc .Vemies and laqum* beth less 

than fourteen years old.” 


* Left rand'* MS- has n m w ” ffor muita*) ; the printed edition Iww no 
governing worth 

t By an error Let 3uv* u ISjXW crowns." 
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te Le Grand had to raako the best sens* he could out of the 
fragment* of this sentence left by hi* copyist, which he did by adding 
to them the opening sentence of the chapter u foLkwa.»- 1 -I should 
never have done, if I fried to recount all the detail of this flisgt, the 
principal cbaamstaQcea of which have already escaped my memory ; 
hut. I hop? tJitit the Father llamicn Vieira Jesuit, who performud in 
this siege every duty of a Soldier & a Captain, & who distinguished 
himself more than anyone. V ;U he able to give us a rtiatbn ,o much th* 
mnrf Ml, :lh there w;us not an action of importance in which he wa* 
not found among the first" The hope exp rawed here is fathered on 
RLbeiro by the worthy Abh£, who, as he tolls m in hk preface, found 
Father Damioo’a journal* among the document* lent him by the 
Count d Ericeym, 
m Adrioan vun dor Moyden, 

49 Lc Grand alters this to the 10th. 

41 Le Grand alters this to sExty-throe. Blldmm nays M 14 Com- 
panics and dfi Captains," while the Portuguese narrative in Baldmua 
says ' L 90 soldiers and JOU armed inhabitant#!, including odieers." 

42 In consequence of Le Grande copyist having omitted the 
words " our enemies.” the Abttf makes Ribriro that the natives 
U ^tned to have some regret at seeing us leave," which is the vary 
opposite of Bibcinxs statement. 

41 Le Grand alters this to 4: neither oxen, nor mules, nor horses.' 1 
“ U ^ “to chapeUe de u&rr Daw de la r#>/' which Lee 
enders M the chapel of Nuestra Seuom della Vida " I 
u General van der Moyden and Major van der Laati. 

At translate* Le Grand a L 'avee grandma demonst rations dejoy c 
a* 14 very kindly," which niters the seme entirely. 

Lu Grand abbreviates this sentence as follow* He changed 
colour on hearing this reply, & engaged for some time in conversation 
with the Officers who were near him.” 

Le Grand renders this incorrectly na follows:_"The King 

of Candy was present at this siege with forty thousand men. H@ 
asserted that the Hollanders were bound to hand this fortress over to 
him, & ho even sent person* to sign the Capitulation in hi* name, but he 
could obt&i rt noth ing/" Le G rand joins this sentence to the concluding 
portion of the chapter, bis M^. having a long omission. 

IS In the last chapter nf his book Ribeiro state that at Ruwan 
wolhij which the King of Kandy' granted to them for that purpose, 
there were settled not le^ than seven hundred Portuguese with thtiv 
families r r and that in all the villages whEre they' settled they had their 
priests to miry on their religious rites. 

" n I [l original gad os, Gtacte strictly means cattle or sheep, 
but is here used figuratively. 

11 La Grand connects ibl* concluding portion with the first 
sentence of the preceding paragraph (see note 4^) 1 and translate it a* 
follows:— 111 & on the 19th he fought a buttle which he gained $ 
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would no lunger listen to any word of t treaty, inasmuch as being 
ablc h with aJJ the men that he had* to hold tbo fitdd, ho obliged the 
Hollandani to remain shut tip in their fMtit a W B, & on the other 
hand if he had entered into a treaty with them, he would liave been 
forced to give up to them the temtarieii that wu posisusitcd in that 
country; so that on both sides they found tbomikdvca engaged in a 
continual warfare, ^ at much expunge, the Hu 11a ml an? being able to 
gatbcir only a little Cinnamon that grown around their fortress, 
to which the King not luivt access So easily." 

The Chairman said they were very grateful to Mr. 
Ferguson for die care with which he had prepared bin very 
interesting translation. It was a very graphic description of 
a very terrible siege, and while they ware living in such 
peace and quietness now it was awful to think of the horrors 
which had been enacted in and around Colombo—horrors 
to And a parallel for which they must go back to the siege of 
Jerusalem. Mr. Ferguson had not read some portions of his 
Paper* bat when the whole was printed the Members would 
be able io nee what useful historical information It contained* 
It would be a very valuable addition to the foundation of a 
complete history of the period* 

fi. At the Chairman's suggestion the reading of Mr. J + P* 
Lewises Paper on 44 Buddhist Hu ins n&tr Va vuniya*' \vm 
postponed, time not permitting of Us being read at this 
Meeting, 

7 r A vote of thanks to His Lordship the Bishop for pre¬ 
siding was moved hy Mr. Boles, seconded by Mr. A. M. 
Febhusox, and agreed to unanimoiiidy. 

His Lordship in responding said that it was the intention 
of a gentleman present to propose a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Ferguson for his Paper* but ae that vote of thanks had 
been overlooked, whilst a vote hud been passed to the chair, 
he must ask the Meeting to Like it that a vote of thanks had 
been recorded to Mr. Ferguson for his Paper. 

8. 11 ia Lordship also slated that it had been the intention 

of the Secretary to make special mention of a Sinhalese 
Gmmmar by Abraham Mend is Cunasekara, Mudalivar, 
received by the Society and laid on the table. The Grammar 
had been just completed and issued from the press. Apart 
from the real value of the book Itself* if did great credit to 
the Ceylon Government Press that such a work should have 
been turned out in hq neat and artistic a style. 

The Meeting then terminated. 
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Cou*\t;i!j Meeting, 
Colombo Library, November \$, 1891 
Present: 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo, Resident, in the Chair. 


Mr. B. 
Mr. W 



Treasurer). 

Mr. W, P. Ranadighn. 


-■-t I MUi ^ Bil l r ■ i-T-sT, , p i 

Vice-President. 

Mr. E. S, W. Senathi Honorary Secretary, 
Mr, Gerard A. Joseph, Ass Sat ant Secretary. 


Businem. 



Resolved,—That the following candidates for admis- 
sionas Resident Member*bo elected, vi&s—Messrs John Peter 
Samarasekam, G, Grenier, Thorns Cook* E. A. Muttu- 
coomarn, W, EL Dias, A. ViaqvaUngam* James Lemphers* 
and Advocate Nagapper* 

tL Laid on the table a letter from the Honorary Secre¬ 
taries of the Ninth International Congrva* of Orientalists 
to be Held in London in 1892, requesting the Society to 
officially nominate a delegate or delegate* to attend that 
Congress* 

Resolved,—That the farther consideration of this question 
be postponed. 

4* Laid on the table letter No, 113, of September 3, 1891* 
from the Archaeological Commissioner, annexing copy of a 
circular drafted by him* and lately issued by the Government 
relative to the better preservation of objects of archeo¬ 
logical interest, 

5. Read a letter to the Council dated June 16,1391, from 
the Royal University Library of Upsala, calling for ait 
exchange of publications. 

Resolved,—That the offer be accepted. 


* pap* iy, 
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6. Laid on the table a Paper on “ A Contribution to 
Sinhalese Plant Lore* by Mr. W. Arthur de Silva, 

kesolved,—That the Paper he referred to Dr. Trimen for 
h\& opinion. 

7. laid on the table correspondency and submitted a 
draft letter for the approval of the Council, relating to the 
privileged of franking which had been recently withdrawn 
from the Society by Government. 

RttOlwd,-—That the matter be allowed to drop. 

8. Resolved,—That a General Meeting of the Society be 
held on the 10th proximo. 


General Meeting* 

Gotombo Museum, December 10, ltf9L 
Present; 

His Excellency Sir Arthur E< Havelock, K.t:.il.G n 
Governor, Patron* in the Chair. 

Mr, J. H Barber* n . n, a,s, Mr. F. I^ewia. 

Mr. C.Drieberg, B.A., P.H.A.S. Dr. H, Trimeo, M.B., F*R.5 P 
Mr. W. Arthur de Silva. 

Mr, E. S, W. Scnaihi BAja, mra.s., Ac., Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary, 

Visitors t Messrs. Gerald Browne, W. Nock, P. S. Rodrigo, 
P. P + Goon e war dene, A. 2kL Perora, and several others. 

Business. 

1. Read and eon firmed Mi nates of Meeting held on 
September 30* 1891- 

2, The Honorary Secretary announced the election of the 
following aa Resident Members, via,:—Messrs. J. P* P* 
SanM4rafeiekar&, Assistant Inspector of Schools; G* Grenier, 
Deputy Registrar, Supremo Court; Proctors Thos. Cook, Jas. 
Lcmphere, E* A. Mnttncoomarc, W r H. Dias, and A. Vjshvh- 
lingam ; ami Mr. Advocate Nagapper. 
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3, The accessions to the Society"& Library since ihe last 
Meeting were Laid on the table. The Honorary Secretary 
stated that the books received were valuable ones. Some 
were obtained by purchase, others by exchange and presenia- 
lion. Amongst those received special mention was made of 
the publications of ihe Geological Survey of the United 
SCates Government, and the pnblications isstied by the Asiatir 
Sodety of Bengal* "The Bibliotheca Indica." 

4. Mr, Gerard A. Joseph then, on bcin^ called upon bv 
His Excellency, read a Paper entitled— 



BUDDHIST RUINS NEAR TAVU^IY, 
By J + P* Lewis* Esq. f c.a§. 


There are the ruin* of an ancient Buddhist monastery or 
some establishment of the kind in the jungle near the spill 
of the Maduknnda tank, Madukanda, or Manduhcddai, the 
Tamils call it, is a Sinhalese village about three miles south- 
cast of Vavnmy^off the Homwapotanaand Trincomulee road. 
The following description of the ruins is based on the 
Ratemahatnmyi T fi official report dated October 16,1890* 

An embankment of considerable size endows a frijuaro of 
about 200 yards' length of sides. The inner slop*- of the 
embankment is faced with rough slab* of stone. The square 
is divided into two by a cross embankment, part of which is 
not now discernible. 

In (he western half is another square enclosure with the 
remains of a wall of brick and rough stone. Close up to the 
western wall of this smaller enclosure there appears to have 
been a pond, the bed of which is now filled with broken 
bricks and other dibris. On the other side of the pond 
are to be seen the remains of what was probably at one time 
the \ r tharag^ all that is left of it now being a single upright 
pillar with a carved top, and another broken one just opposite 
it, with five or six others lying near by. Many broken bricks 
and fragments of stonework lie scattered about the place. 

If the other half of the large square was originally a mla 
(tank) for growing lotuses in, it does not appear how, with 
an embankment on all four sides, it could have- obtained u 
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constant supply of water. But* on the other hand* it m pro¬ 
vided with a sluice or culvert just in the centre of the eastern 
embankment. This sluice is constructed of rough slabs of 
stone, which form the sides anil covering of two parallel 
channels, each a few feet in width and one or two deep. 
Besides this sluice there are no signs of there having been 
any other channel through the embankment* It may have 
served merely aa an outlet for min water collecting wilhin 
the enclosure* 

If this half of the enclosure was not a tank, it may have 
been the part allotted to the priests 1 residence or drdmot the 
western half being that set apart for religious purposes only* 
This may account for the fact that there is more debris of 
masonry in the western half than in the other. 

The eastern half is covered with thick jungle* but there 
do not appear to he any ruins of buildings In it. On clearing 
away the jungle In the western half, and excavating the 
neighbourhood of the pillars already described, a good many 
fragments of tiles and earthen pots were discovered* and 
among them, completely buried* w hat appears to be a sort of 
earthen ware oven* divided into two compartments, was 
found. The greater portion of it was intact, one end only 
having l>een found broken. The face is ornamented with a 
pattern of lines. 

1 annex a sketch of it.® It has since been removed to the 
Colombo Museum. 

The back wall of one compartment ifl broken and detached. 
The length of the front* which projects an inch or two 
beyond the aide wail at each turd* is 16 in„ the height 6 in., 
and the depth of the chambers about 6 in, 

I think the site of these ruins was once sun eyed. If so p a 
correct plan might perhaps he obtained from the Surveyor- 
General's Olhee. 

;i* Mr. W + Arthur de Silva then read his Pap^r on— 


* tfot. printed- 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO SINHALESE PLANT LORE. 

In dealing with the subject of Sinhalese Plant Lore, 1 shall 
nttempi In this Paper to collect together some of the stories 
and traditions current In different parts of the Island among 
the Sinhalese relating to the members of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

I.—The Principles of the Sinhalese naming 
of Plants. 

The Sinhalese names which are applied to different species 
of the vegetable kingdom are connected more or leas with 
certain ideas which are prevalent about the individual 
species. Their origin, habit, locality, nature, description, 
form, and properties are ono and all more or less expressed 
in these names, as will be seen in the sequel. 

Origin,. 

Certain terminations or prefixes in the names of plants 
point out to a great extent their origin* whether they are indi¬ 
genous or recent introductions. For example, we have the 
prefixes, rafa, “foreign” and me-ra/w,“country,* before the 
names of a large number of plants: as Rata-det [AftOG&rpm 
inciAa% M£-rtitn-dtI ( v |. nobflw). 

Instead of me-raM the term gam is algo frequently used : 
lls Qam-tfel. 

But w hen either the term rafa or is used to denote 

a species when it is exotic or otherwise, the converse prefix in 
the opposite plant is optionally omitted : as Ruht-iunu (Horn- 
hay onion), AlUum cepa and Lunu (onion), Allium, Jfirt> 
(chillies’), and Me-rafa^miritt (pepper). Again* the term 
me-rata or gam does not nsually occur when there is no exotic 
species in existence which is similar in character to a native 
one; as K&lmmra (ebony), Du^pgros eben um; Datt f Bugenia 
jambolancu In like manner the prefix rata m rarely used 
when there is no indigenous species resembl ing the one intro- 
38—91 I 
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* Id toil ■ a* 7¥(iea) t Camellia ihea ; AVj&oa (cacao),, Theohr&um 
t'lcflQ. Comparatively a small number of species of plants 
appear under the last two categories, as so many have at 
one lime or other been imported ru the Island from various 
foreign lands, ami the nature of the Imaginative power is 
such that similarities are easily struck out between any one 
plant and another, and a plant introduced is almost always 
associated with its counterpart in the Island, As an example, 
if we take the common native plains, say, the food product 
ii is no easy m^k lo find plants without their ntfa associate : 
as Wi (paddy), Onjz* mUm ; Eot (jak), Artecarpm mtegri- 
fotw i i^/fcocoannth O&eo* n ttci/ffra; Brtkiht (sweet potato), 
iktiatfis erfufix ; _1/V (bean), PhtimmlM Pit{gttri& w All have 
iheir rata counterparts. 

BfahiL 

A certain class of terminations employed in the naming of 
plants divide them into three great divisions according to 
their habits,—tret s p fl nr/,-,creepers;' and praAA * herbs,” 
respectively. Examples of this class are numerous, hut I 
may men don here Km-fjaha (jak tree), _V ,-Wfla (bean 
creeper), Tampald (Amarrintu&)* 

tn the f*ald class the term la frequently omitted ; ns 
Attoenm {AltftMicari>m mwitiferi}* But, on the other hand, 
w hen a plant ia a tree or a creeper, the terms guJm and w*Ia 
are seldom or never omitted* 

As most of the common herbs of Ceylon ore edible in one 
form or other, the term paid has come to be used as a 
general icrim 

Sometimes plants possessing more or less similar forms 
are found as trees and creepers, when ihe terms gas and wA 
always servo to distinguish them; as Gt^ksppfttiyu {Ctvton 
Ituxifemm ) t 11 yi-k f pp f ftigd ( C + arumntim m ); Ga*-rvk~a (tana 
{Aiitonia scholar is), WA-ruk-nttana iAttamanda cathar- 
//cri), hScc, 

Situation. 

The site of growth is also expressed by various prefix oe 
attached to the names. Tims, we have plants beginning their 
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names with godfi, “tond/’rffya, “ water,'' mudu, “sea coast: 
as Gmla-parn {DiUmia retuda), Dij/chhabarata {Mvnochurin 
fumtafolia), M&du-kadurti (Ochrosia borboniop). 

The term go$a is only used when there is another specie* 
resembling it growing in moist situations or on the sea coast. 
But the terms diya and mudu art? more widely used, an 
Comparatively few species belong to the two last classes. 

iMscription, 

We come now to the class of prefixes and suffixes in names 
which more or lees serve to denote some physical desert p- 
tion or other that aids in the identification of a particular 
plant. The words may either denote the form of the plant 
or any particular position of it or its organs, or oilier 
characteristic marks. 

Among those of the first-stated variety—the terms which 
denote the form of pi nuts—we have Ain, “small," and maha, 
“great" : as nhi-Mtrithjn {(hbtehin octandm), Mctha- 
bowtiya (Afelaslmna malubaUiricum)- 

The terms !tin and maha are used in the naming of such 
plants which are generally of the same genua, bearing almost 
the (tame characteristics, with the only difference of having 
the different organa smaller in size to those of the other 
species. In almost all instances, when we meet with either a 
Aitt or a maha plant we are certain to have its opposite, as 
these two terms are very seldom used when their opposites 
are not found. 

Next we come to that class of terms which describe a plant 
by any unusual colour exhibited by it or any of its organs. 
We have such terms as dn arsudu, “white,” mtu, “red,” m'7. 
“blue,” katut, “yellow,” and mnmtn, “gold-coloured,” Ac. 

Among eta or *wrf« plants we have Ela-u’i-wei (Calnmut 
BoxbutyJiii), with a light-coloured stem ; Elu-nitnl {Plum¬ 
bago zeylunica), with white flowers; Ela-hatu f Snhnuun 
JL’mithocfirjjum), with light-coloured fruits: and AW 11 - 
ktmpaU {Antarimtua yangiUcm), possessing light-coloured 
leaver 
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In the ™/t* (red) class we have iZof-ftifliW (AffH/acatoAu)* 
with ret!-colonred wood : Jfal-wial 1 (Ixem with red 

flowers. 

Such exarn[lies as 1Y1/-Avi jf«( Gtitoria te mufcta), with 
blue flowers; toja*H^u)|Wjth yellow 

flowers: and ifw w kvi n -kikt rind I (TF«dW*« cnlntidvkicm)* 
with gold-cointired flower heads, represent other varieties 
of colours. 

The class of plants which Botanists describe as Diwewux* 
sis they bear the plain inate and pistillate, or pollen-bearing 
li ihI fro Li-forming flowers, on different plants* are distin¬ 
guished by two simple terms, which occur along with their 
names, via*, malf “flower#” “fruit-” 

These two prefixes not only show that the species belong to 
the Dioecious class# bat they point out definitely which 
are Rtuminate or pollen-bearing, and which are pistillate or 
fruit-forming, maZ and gt$i standing for them respectively r 
as .Mr htumha and Q&fUtumha {Afom&rdim dwtcea). 

Next we pass to the consideration of plants which have 
such prefixes a »jMu f hiH, kap* y ddm f dal —“Bcaly/ 1 “milky, 1 * 
“thorny#” “angular/' and “dentate, 1 * respectively* These 
terms describe the appearance of plants formed by different 
modifications, and the names make it a very easy matter to 
distinguish them* Thus we have Potu-p&ld {j lp&ma*Q 
tmijfera\ Kiri-ivalta (ffoktrrhetm milk}, Kttf u-kurundu 
{Sadopia eremite), Bdrm-wefakatu {Luffii &eufangukt% 
Ddt-krfiija {Ophiorrhiza mnngw)* 

We have also such names as Nidukumba {Mimosa pudka), 
Ghnnchala {Desmodium gyrtmts), AgamuIa-nfti+Wffla {Gw- 
sylhei), which denote some special characters of the plants. 

The term nidi, “sleepy/ 1 is applicable to as thu 

leaves contract, or apparently go to sleep, at sunset or on the 
slightest touch. 

The name Ofi&nchaki, “moving/' has a very significant 
meaning, and this plant, which is known as “the Telegraph 
Plant/* is characteristic for the motion of Rome of its leaves* 
which always keep turning round at a very stow rate* The 
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next name, Affamukt~j^fH.^cs1a 9 need for G&ssyth&i at once 
murk a its character, the Sinhalese word literal^' meaning 
4 * creeper without end or roots”; bo It is with the 
Omsytha f —it is a |*arasUie creeper devoid of leaves and 
made of thin thread-]ike sterna The plant, though portions 
are found on the ground, hits no roots. bo to speak, bill 
obtains Us food from it a host, the cinnamon, through the 
suckers which it sends out. In the above-quoted instances 
the names disclose to the student almost the whole history 
of these particular plants H 

Proper Has, 

Wf have terms In the names which denote certain pro¬ 
perties possessed by different plants, either showing their 
economic value or their characteristic taste, &e* Among the 
former wo have the terms td y u oUy ? IT and paifu f w fibrous” : 

Td-kektma (Aburite* nmlutcana)^ the seeds of which 
produce a large quantity of oil, and Patfa-Mi [Barilium 
hllifficffwrti), a common hedge plant which produces a very 
fine fibre. 

In the other class, which distinguishes certain plants, 
we have titte, Iunu t kah&fa — 11 bitter,” “sweet," 

11 salt,” “astringent*" respectively \ Titta-kiridn {Tifw$p&r& 
■crispn}* Pmi-mirakd (sweet ink), Lunmmiddla {Aftlkt 
d*thm} 9 Kahfifa-gaha {Cum/a arb&rm] 9 

Before concluding the consideration of the names of plants 
1 will mention another class which have terms prefixed 
to them, such as yak, n ayt\ d f uru y Ac. — ■“ devil ** b< serpent," 
14 elephant K " to pig, 11 respect!veJ y * These term s are prefixed to 
the names to represent certain Ideas about them. For instance, 
it is well known that the devil is something evil, a serpent is 
venomous,, a pig is ugly-looking, and an elephant is huge in 
siae. So, when any of these occur along with the names of 
plants an idea is at once formed of certain characterspossessed 
by them. Thus, Yak mi ran {A la fan tin wylumenu Nayi- 
miris (Capsic um fastighitum j, Et-d^mala (Qindi na a rborea } T 
Umgendn {Portnluca hdm'mn). 
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IL—The Sacked and Mythological Trees. 


The Sinhalese hold the /?& tree (JYen# rafrpiosa) in the 
highlit veneration, and respect it as a remembrance of certain 
aete in the life of the Ulu&trioii^ founder of their national 
religion. Hence, wherever the tree i& found great care is 
fiestowed on it, and its vicinity is always kept clean. The 
great B6 tree at Amirndbapura, believed to be a scion of the 
tree at Enddb&gaya, is, according to the MdJmwa^sa, 2,000- 
years old, having been Introduced into Ceylon in the reign 
nf Devanampiyatissa. 

There are certain other trees, a lisc of which I append 
hereto, which are const d o red to bt b sacred, inasmuch as they 
provided the first roating^pkiec where so many Buddhas 
obtained their wisdom :— 


.VflfflM C yf HtiddfiUJf r 

1 Dipankiini 

2 Konduftfjt 

3 Mangala 

4 Kumarm 

6 Errata 
+i Sobitsi 

7 

H FaduJna } 

0 KSratU l 

10 Padumuttam 

1 1 Sumildlis 

12 Sajita 
t3 Piyadfuffli 

14 Attadassi 

15 Damm/kdasi 
10 BiddhafUm 

17 Twm 
IS PIlUNHA 
LO Vipoasi 

20 Sakhi 

21 Yeraabbu 

22 Kaku-flnda 

23 Konagam 

24 KnisA[hi 
-5 Gautama 



Trtoa. 

Bd-noga (FiVim mywrfnjnMj Heyne) 
Sda K:i]j'ftna 

Nji ( Mtnw. fimu) 


Ktuoklt ( TfrmtHaJia &Hhtrttma ) 
Sons 


Sanl* 

Bikini (Bfirmrrplialw cQtrfnUt*, Miq.) 

Bamboo (/7a niAuhz) 

Puwnngu ( Nijri*ticn Htittfirldii) 

Sspu ( Atichflia r.hti Kn/W^a) 
Raibtimndu 

KinHurra (OMiaigHrinftHi, 

D.ijrJ 

Fijngasa 

Xclli { TVfWad/jVi fmhtitti) 

Rilol (StsrffiApprwum tunt-wimt) 

Etamba { Mayrtifem f mi tea) 

8ll (Skflitf ro&uWfl) 

Birin 

Dimbul ( Fir.uii gtomsmtti) 

Nuga {/ |, i>m ahti&uima r B|,) 

^Lnatu Ru (FiWt rfiijiCJWJ) 
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Moat of the trees which ^row to large dimensions, such as 
the Ertibadu {Etythrinu indicti) t Ditcuf {Fermia elephftn- 
turtifyt Ac,, are believed by some to be the abodes of certain 
Devatavd and Yakkhu, both good and evil spirits. Villagers 
often light lamps anti burn fragrant substances under these 
tree* to invoke the aid of the supernatural beings who are 
suppa&ed to inhabit them. 

There is a belief that certain plant* exist in the abodes of 
the goda* Among these are mentioned lh e Pfimsatit and the 

The Furamtu is said to he a heavenly tree which pro¬ 
duces most beautiful and sweet-scented flowery and many a 
fltory is related of the Dem# offering or presenting the 
flowers from this tree iua n mark of respect. We read in the 
Kmm Jdtaka (a Buddhist birth story) that among the present* 
received by the Queen Si I avail from Sakr.i X>E«va was the 
“sweetly-blossomed flower from the tree that grown in 
heaven. 1 " 

The other heavenly plant, the Ktum graft?, is held 
in great veneration, and the belief is that the grass is 
found both here and in the heavens. It is mentioned that 
Gautama Buddha was presented with Kusti grass by a 
Brahmin, which lie spread under the J3r5 tree to serve uh a 
seat, Kusa grass is also one of the preaenta which Queen 
Silavati brought from heaven along with the Parma tn 
flower*. 


Mythological IYsms. 

Coming to the mythological trees, some of those commonly 
spoken of ar^ the Kapraka, KaUi-nikn, Vi#a-kumbha w and 
Damha . 

Now the Kaprukn is a tree which Is supposed to come 
into existence once in a knlptt f or millwunm. d uring a happy 
period of the world's existence. 

This tree is said to produce any and everything which one 
may desire to possess, lie It the most valuable jewels or the 
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most precious stones, the rarest metal, the costliest silk or 
cotton fabric, or the choicest food. All these are obtained 
by n wish on the part of any individual The Sinhalese 
poets have in all times compared the generous man to the 
Kapruka * and vies versa* We read in Bri Rahula’s Kdvya- 
sekhara :— 

q cu 

a^ti ®h oc-5 

Eu Kiru gupa ift£ 

Sum turn dinii dffci 
Vilnflin yimti 

Lovata kulimen sadLd xniiL 

That is—“ In personal charms (she) was as Princess Slta (the 
Queen of Rama} ; her hands excelling (tn generosity) even 
the wiahing-tree {Kapruka), her deportment exemplary* 
and in her charity she was verily a mother to the world,” 
Then there is the Kalu-nika- The Sinhalese Nika is the 
l T iiej?, a medicinal plant common in the Island ; but no 
one pretends to have scon Ktihwlfrrt (or the black Yitex), 
though the superstitious have a firm belief that It does exist In 
certain jungles. It is reported not to be found mail jungles, 
but only in such places as are noted or connected with ihe 
doing of some heroic deed. 

The plant when met with and accidentally partaken of 
by an old man, is said to at once restore him to health and 
youth, his gray hairs disappear, and the youthful vigour of 
mind and body return to him ; while the ugliest man or 
woman who partakes of this wonderful plant is said to 
be transformed into a most beauteous and perfect creature. 
This belief does not exist only among the Sinhalese people, 
but also among the Indians and the Chinese. It is perhaps 
fortunate that we do no! come across this plant at 
the present day t for who knows what comedies of errors it 
would produce. It is natural for both men and -women to 
desire to acquire or regain youth and beauty. The plant 
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would be freely partaken of, and we should constantly 
be put to great difficulty to find out elderly relatives or 
acquaintances 

But there is also another belief that portions of this plant 
can be secured by any industrious man who will follow 
Certain prescribed directions. If Liny one wishes to obtain a 
twig of this “tree of life" he will be able to get it through 
the intervention of a certain bird. There is a bird known in 
Ceylon as the Eti-kukuld (Cm tropui s), and this 

bird is said to build its nest on the aides of mountains* where 
it lays its eggge* After finding such a nest, the person who de¬ 
sires to obtain the Kalu-nika should watch it till the eggs are 
batched and the young birds come out + Before these quit 
the nest, wire made of an alloy of live metals should be used 
to fasten the young Eti-kukutu to the branch on which the 
nest Is made. Neither the little birds nor the old ones are 
able to break this magic metal string* unless they bring to 
the place a piece or pieces of the Kaht^nika plant. They 
know iou certainty where it can be procured. In order to 
unloose the metal wire they bring twigs of the plant to the 
nest* when the metal strings give way and the young ones 
are enabled to fly off. Thus a patient map will be able to 
find to a certainty twigs of Ktdu-nika in the nest. But 
the birds make it a difficult task for one to distinguish 
the real plant, for they also bring to their nests twigs similar 
to those of the Kalu-nika from other species of plants. If 
the whole nest and the pieces of sticks in it be taken and 
thrown into a stream piece by piece* and the person who 
does ho wishes It* the KtUu-nika twigs will float against 
the current/—so U is said ; and by this process any person 
can proenre the Katn-nika* which bestows youth, beauty, 
and long life. 

Then we come to another imaginary jungle tree called the 
Vtsa-kumhhciy or the plant w r hich is an antidote for all 
poisons, the mere sict of touching it being sufficient not 
only to cure one of the effects of a poisonous bite or sting* 
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but to make him altogether pois-un-proof* Some Relieve that 
this plant is a tree, others a herb. and others a creeper. 

But no one actually knows what it is* until he accidentally 
comes across it, A man posseting the secret of this plant ia 
said never to divulge it t the knowledge is a source of much 
profit to him, qualifying him to successfully treat any one 
suffering from snake-bite. When a man i s bitten by a snake, 
and. as is often the case* ia none the worse for it, It is 
believed that by some chance or other he must have at least 
trod on the root of the wonderful poison-coring tree. It is 
also believed that the mongoose (Barpw fc® munffo), which 
is a great enemy of the cobra, which ho attacks with 
apparent fearlessness, possesses the secret of the knowledge 
of this plant, and hence does not feel the effect of the poison. 
The mongoose it? supposed to bite the Vi Jt a uiiibhft before 
and after it attacks a snake. But here also the animal won Id 
appear to be very jealous of his knowledge, as he does not 
allow man to know his secret, for he not only bites the 
particular tree, but nibbles at all kinds of trees which he 
comes across, so as to puzzle any individual who may think 
of following him and discovering the secret. 

We have likewise an evil-producing tree, which is also 
dwelt on in folk lore. This ia known us the Damha tree, 
Damba is called jam&u in Sinhalese, but the partieutar 
Damba Is quite di fferent from any of the species which are 
known as Damba {Eugenia}; for the former ia commonly 
believed to be a milky plant. It is said that this tree is 
always Inhabited by a host of evil spirits, who, the instant a 
man approaches, union he possesses an effective talisman * 
kilt him on tbo spot. This may he compared with the 
bibulous Upas tree, which was supposed to kill all mortals 
who approached it. 

There are many stories in which it is set forth that kings 
and queens, when they wish to be rid of any poison or pay 
off a grudge, order their victim to procure something from a 
Dumba tree j and unless a talisman is possessed by the unwary 
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lieraon he always falls a victim. In almost all these tales the 
intended victim has escaped miraculously by means of some 
talisman which a knowing royal lover had pot him in 
possession of t and the intentions of the wickedly-disposed 
persons have been frustrated* 

III. — Legends of the Origin of a few valuable 
Food Products, and of their Hastes. 

There are many stories which account for the origin of 
certain trees whose products are widely used ; thus, we 
have stories regarding the origin of rice, the cocoanut, and 
the sweet potato. 

To fitart with I will take paddy, or the rico-producing 
plant, since rice is the principal food of the natives of this 
Island. The story relates how in the beginning of tills 
kalpa the earth was inhabited by two beings who descended 
to our sphere from the Bmhma«Uto f m& how they and their 
children had at first no difficulty In obtaining their food, as 
i he soil itself was rich and fruitful* and they ate of it gladly 
and thankfully. But as time went on those Qualities which 
made the soil bear palatable food ceased to exist, and a 
growth, an edible fungus* sprung up, that these early inhabi¬ 
tants were put to the trouble of collecting as their food; hence, 
it is said, the necessity for work arose, for the reason that 
w ickedness began to appear among the members of this first 
earthly family* who had originally nothing but good in their 
hearts* Add ae the world grew older its inhabitants grew 
more wicked, and in proportion the greater was the 
difficulty in obtaining food. For the first growth, which had 
merely to bo collected and eaten, gave place to another,—a 
species of plant hearing naked grain. In other words, rice, 
which the people were put to the additional trouble of collect¬ 
ing and cooking before it was fit for eating. 

Later on, as the inhabitants grow more numerous and more 
wicked, 11 rice ^ developed a covering or husk and evolved 
itself into paddy, thereby causing man greater trouble in 
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having to separate the grain from the husk, Bat this was 
not the last of the troubles to the future agriculturist, for 
now the paddy plant ceased to grow perennially with no 
help or attention on the pare of man, and then came the 
necessity for the preparation of fields and the sowing of 
the grain in order to obtain the crop. 

This is the story of the paddy plant, which, as such, has a 
charming simplicity about it. But on looking closer we find 
a mom! significance in it, inasmuch ns it attempts to show 
how labour, trouble, and care were the outcome of evil, and 
how they increased in proportion as the human race grew in 
wickedness. Again, there is as it were a scientific glimmer 
about the account, for it is evidently intended to indicate, 
after n crude fashion, that law of agriculture according to 
which deterioration must eventually result when no attention 
is given to the soil, ho that those qualities may be preserved 
upon which certain desirable effects depend. 

The Origin of the Co&xmui Tree. 

The story runs, that at one time there lived in a kingdom 
of the Kast a mighty king, resplendent with glory and 
surrounded by a large retinue of ministers, among whom 
were several wise men—both physicians and astrologers. 
These latter, by observing the stars and the courses of 
heavenly bodies, professed to predict events and fix on 
^ lucky 11 days and hours, and made reports of the results of 
their observations lo the king. The astrologers royal 3 though 
well remunerated, were In no little dread of His Majesty, 
who, If ever their predictions proved Incorrect, immediately 
condemned them to be beheaded. 

One day a learned astrologer of the Bemwiya (tom-tom 
beater) caste, noted for his erudition discovered, after careful 
observation and calculation, that a certain day was exceed¬ 
ingly H lucky lf for planting trees—in faci he w ent so far as 
to declare that anything, no matter what, planted at n certain 
hour on that day would be sure to grow Into a tree, which 
would be a great boon to human key. The king having been 
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informed of this, though much gratified, was jet not 
altogether pleaded with the bold assurance of the man, and 
thinking to pimle him, inquired whet her the astrologer's 
head, if laid on a stone, would there develop roots and grow 
into a tree. The answer waa in the affirmative ^ and to the 
great astonishment of the astrologer the king forthwith 
ordered the experiment to be carried out. Thu severed head 
was accordingly laid upon the stone, and after a time, Lo I 
the noble coooannt palm — the tree of a thousand nses—sprang 
tip* And to this day it is supposed the resemblance of the 
cocoanat to the head of the astrologer is preserved, for, taking 
the busked nut as representing the head, the fibre represents 
the hair, with the top-knot (kotvii f), while the eyes and 
month are also supposed to be represented by the three 
depressions. 

There are different accounts of (he origin of this palm; 
the Cochin people have one account and the South Sea 
Islanders another. 

m Griff hi of the Street Potfib (Sin., tin tab). 

The story regarding the origin of this plant starts with a 
widow and two daughters who lived together in comfortable 
circumstances till the marriage of the two latter, one to a 
man of w’Calth the other to a husband of moderate means. 
Bad times coming upon the widow, she paid a visit to her 
rich daughter, hoping to get help from her, but though she 
arrived faint and hungry, the ungrateful child offered her ntf 
refreshment; and even when m request for food wus made 
the answer was that there was nothing in the house to oat. 
At first the old woman was inclined to pity her daughter, 
who* she thought, must have become poor like herself ; but 
soon she became suspicious of her child's ingratitude, and 
when the latter left the house for a while she looked about 
and discovered that a pot full of rice had been hidden away, 
Full of sorrow at the thought of her daughter's ingratitude 
she wept bitterly, with the result that some of her tears fell 
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into the pot of rice. Then she left and sought her other 
child, who received her with all hospitality. The ungrate- 
fill daughter was pleased on her return to find her mother 
gone, and proceeded to partake of her meal alone, when to 
her astonishment she found the rice reeking with blood. 
Such was the punishment for her mat of filial affection. 
But the strange sequel is the important part of thie acconnt, 
for when the bloody meal was thrown away an unknown 
plant sprang up from the place whereon it fell, which in 
course of lime developed a tuber, to which w&a given 
the name Baiaia , derived from hala^ “rice,* 1 and feE, 
**btood”—an unpleasant-enough etymology for so estimable 
a food. 

The Griffin of the Names of ml Plants* 

Among a great number of crude stories current sis to the 
origin of the names of certain plants I will here give 
those connected with the names of two wreH-known 
native products, jak and coffee, and that of a medicinal 
orchid, Nagd-meru-aU, “the yam that killed the younger 
sister ” {Hahmarm macroatachya). 

7Vttf Jak Tire (Herttti-gaha ).—Like most economic plants, 
the jak tree was originally found growing wild, and its value 
as a food was known to none, It was in fact considered to 
be a poisonous growth till the god Sakra made its value 
known by a strange method. The divine benefactor is 
related to have descended to earth, having assumed the form 
of an old man, and, carrying a large-siaed jak, to have present¬ 
ed himself before a village housewife, entreating her to boil 
for him the fruit he carried. With some persuasion the 
woman was induced, to do the service asked for. After 
delivering hie burden the old man went away on some pre¬ 
tended. business, giving the vromau strict injunctions to 
taste of the fruit. The strange plan of the god succeeded 
well, for, with the proverbial curiosity of woman, the house¬ 
wife, Like her mother Eve, was most inquisitive to know 
what the fruit tasted like, for the aroma of the boiling juk 
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Rif her pleased her. Having cautiously tasted a portion of a 
seed, she to quite fascinated by its agreeable flavour, and 
eventually partook of the greater portion of the boiled fruit 
before the old man arrived. The transformed god on hie 
return seeing what had occurred, accused the woman, calling 
her Hera-hya, *' thief woman,” and disappeared. Since that 
icK- the jak has been known by the name of Sera-lim 

while the fruit has become a favourite food with the 
iKsople of Coy Ion, 

f^w.--The coffee berry ,m it originally grew in its wild 
fttiiLe, was looked upon as a poisonous fruit, It is related 
that a certain woman, after having quarrelled with hcr 
husband, made up her mind, in a fit of anger, to put an end 
to her miserable existence by taking some poison in his 

!™** Mal f5 her Wfl >' iat <> * h ° tiuigh bon ring jangle she 
,, a tree !a,1 * a W|tl1 berries, and gathering some of 
the fruit peeled off the outer husk and attempted to eat the 
emls; but these were so unpalatable that she decided on 
roasting «bem first. The roasted berries, however, proved 
more bitter and distasteful than the raw beans, and being 
unable to swallow them, she conceived the idea of redacim- 
them to a powder, and, after mixing this with water 
drinking it down. By a strange chance there happened to 
a pot of hot water near at band, and this water ehe poured 
over he coffee powder, drank off the infusion, and prepared 
herself for death. To her astonish meat, however, the 
enraged w.fe found that the coffee, so far from acting as a 
poison, seemed to enervate her, and at the same time to 
C *. m er regie, nil she felt ashamed of her cowardly 
* t^pt to take her life. On the retnrn of hcr husband 
she went to him in contrition and confessed all, and he 
a Ur miIdij rebuking her for her weakness, decided to try 
the infusion of the berry himself, which having done he 
pronounced it excellent. Henceforward coffee became a 
favourite beverage, and the berry was called K&pe, “ a n<>er " 
since it wm the anger of the woman that wee the means of 
discovering its virtues. 
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Nagd-meru-atf (*< the yam that killed the younger slater"), 
Hnbetmritt macrotUtehyn .—Various stories are current as to 
the origin of the name of this plant: one is the following. 

It happened that a V^ddi and a younger sister on their way 
to another part of the country had to pass through a forest. 
The Vodda, who was armed with bow and arrow, and his 
sister, tired after a long day's walk, sat down to rest, and the 
former laid aside his bow and stuck the arrow' in the ground. 
The sister, asking her brother for a little lime to chew her 
betel with, the Yfdda gave her the lima on the point of the 
arro w. Scarcely had she chewed the betel when to hie amaze¬ 
ment and horror she approached him with amorous gestures. 
Deciding that death alone could remove the disgrace of her 
conduct, he drew his bow and shot her. Subsequently the 
unhappy Vpdda found the cause of this strange behaviour 
was owing to the arrow having been tainted with the 
juice of a yam which it had pierced when stuck in the 
ground. 

This yam has since been knowm as the Nagd‘fnfrH-ale, 

“ the yam that killed the Bister." 

Two versions of ihe Btnry are given by Mr. Jfevill in the 
** Taprohanian,* 1 vol, II., p. 3. 

Plante in Falk Lore Tales. 

There are several folk lore tales current among the Slg- 
haleae/in which trees are mentioned as having played an 
important part. I will hero relate one. 

Thera lived in a certain village a gamarila and his wife. 
They had a child named Kirlhami. The gumarala was a 
well-to-do man, possessing fields and gardens, which he regu¬ 
larly cultivated and filled his atu with their produce, so that 
the family were in comfortable circumstances. It happened 
that the gamaraLi’s wife once got ill, and the husband and 
his daughter were put to no little anxiety owing to her 
illness, as she grew worse and worse daily. The woman 
loved her daughter very much, and she thought, if she were 
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to die, hep (laughter would suffer a good deal, for she know 
well that the gamnrdla, being a compare!ively young man, 
and possessing extensive fields, would take unto himself a 
second wife after her death, and she had a present intent that 
the step-mother would not treat her daughter well. The 
woman got worse and worse and was dying, bat her thought# 
were centred on her beloved daughter. Before breathing 
her last, with a great effort she told her daughter she would 
get en by pleasing any step-mother she might get, and 
that she (Ihe mother) would be transformed into a white 
tortoise and inhabit a pond in the vicinity, and requested 
her daughter to think of her whenever she wsis in distress. 

The woman died, and, a# she had rightly guessed, the 
gnnutrdla very soon married a second wife. This woman 
proved herself to be very kind to the step-daughter, but all 
this kindness disappeared when she got a daughter of her 
own. Henceforth Kirihami iod a miserable life; she was 
made to do all manner of irksome work, and was vexed in 
many way#. Remembering her dying mother'# injunc¬ 
tions, she repaired to the tank, where the white tortoise sow 
her every day, bathed her, dressed her, and gave her choice 
food. The wicked step-mother was soon told of all this by 
her own daughter, and determined to put an end to the 
tortoise. With this idea she pretended ill-health, and when 
the {jtaiHttrdla questioned her what remedy would cure her, 
she informed him that she would become perfectly well 
if she could have the flesh of a white tortoise. So the white 
tortoise was caught and brought home, put in a boiling pot 
of water, and Kirihami had to cook It for her step-mother. 
The tortoise, who loudly lamented not its own death, but 
the feet of having to leave Kirihami behind, instructed (be 
daughter, before dying, to preserve a piece of bone and throw 
it in a certain place, when it would spring up into a mango 
tree, which would supply her with fruits and anything she 
was in need of. The girl did ns she was told, and the tree 
sprang up in due course of time. Whenever she went near 
the tree the boughs, laden with sweet fruits, bent down, so 
98—91 * 
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ih\.iX she was able to pluck and eat as many as she wished t 
but when the daughter of the other woman approached the 
tree the mangoes became very sour and infested with grabs. 
This also came to the ears of the wicked step-mother, who, 
determining to get rid of the tree, pretended ill-health, and 
entreated her husband to get her the stem of that very 
mango tree for firewood, when she would get belter. This 
the man proceeded to ilo, but before it was cat down the 
transformed mother, with her wonted kindness instructed 
Kiri baud to possess herself of a small twig, which she said 
would act as a talisman, and give her whatever she wished 
for* §o the wicked woman** malicious designs against her 
step-daughter were frost rated, for Kirihami left home and 
procured tor herself all sorts of jewellery and riches, and 
event nally became the qoeen of a mighty prince. 

IV,— SUPKRSlnlONS CONNECTED WITH PLANTS. 

Repeating the Name* of Plant x* 

There are certain plants which bear fruits which have some¬ 
times a bitter taste and on other occasions are quite pleasant to 
eat. Among these we have the/)** fitrnftla^Tri chu&an the s €ucu- 
merina) and Ktkiri (Zehena ria umbellaUi)* The popular belief 
ie that the bitterness is felt if the name is pronounced before 
eating them. So people take special care not to pronounce the 
names of these plants until they have partaken of the fruit. 

The same belief exists In regard to certain acrid plants, 
such a b Habarala (Aloeaxta macrorh^a). There are several 
species of AkxXi&ui the yams of which are used as food. 
When cooked and eaten they generally produce a rasping 
sensation on the palate, owing to the presence of certain 
acrid properties* Some varieties are more send than others* 
but cultivation improves them a good desk making them 
valuable food products. It is believed that the Alocaxia yam* 
though it be from one of the won-it varieties, will not give 
the rasping sensation if its name is not pronounced by 
the eater or any one in the eater's hearing. As soon as the 
name is ottered the sensation comes on. 
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Sttpemtitian* connected tcith Forests. 

In different pirts of the Island, where there are unexplored 
jungles, there is a common belief j D the existence of what I 
may call a “god’s or char, L" The god is Haiti to be Snmnn, and 
"Sawm Dcuiyannnge Uyann” ie swd to exist in the heart of 
the jungles where no man ie abJo to penetrate. These gardens* 
are said to be replete with alt varieties of delicious fruit, which 
hang on the trees in abundance. It is also said that if 
a person loses his way in the jungle and wanders about, 
be generally comes across the orchard, where he can eat 
any quantity of the frails, but is not able to take away 
anything from it t for if he happens to take any fruit with 
him he will not be able to find liis way out of the garden 
mull he throws it away. 

Effects of certain PhtnL-i on Animate. 

We have the -Burulta (Leea stapfiljf/i), which is supposed to 
heavery noxious plant for cattle of all sorts. Xo cattle-keepr 
w’jll ever, even in the greatest emergency, naea Barulin stick 
for driving his animals. It is also believed that when an 
animal ia hit with one of these sticks it sickens. 

The Burntht plant is considered to be the devil's plant, and 
in devil ceremonies its leaves are used for decorating the 
bodies of the dancers. 

The Kupjkimmit/fi (Aclypha Jndioa), another plant, acts 
like a charm on cate. These animals, when brought in con¬ 
tact with one of the plants, get as it were mesmerised, and 
will not move away for a long time. The popular belief is 
that the plant ia a special medicine for the animal, and hence 
it loves it so much that H docs not wish to leave It. 

Plants in Deril Ceremonies. 

Plants and flowers are commonly used in devil ceremonies, 
and flowers of different hues are used in offerings to dif¬ 
ferent devils according to certain prescribed rales. Whit,< 
and fragrant flowers, such as Jasmine and Idda (Wrightin 
zeylanica), are used for such evil spirits us are supposed to 
be comparatively mild in their dispositions. Red So were 
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always indicate devils who are noted for their evil disposi¬ 
tions, and the commonest flower thus used is the Rat-mnl 
{X&ora coceinm). In these ceremonies young cocoonut Leaves 
and plantain stalks are commonly taken, and sticks from 
hitter (Aurantit$$) plants are used as the magic wands, 
commonly known as the arrows, or the i-gm. Limes are 
cat after various charms to cure diseases and to drive away 
evil spirits, and these fruits are sometimes burnt, after they 
are cut, in a fire made of five kinda of bitter woods. 

Again, we meet with different kinds of creepers and leaves 
used in these ceremonies. There are said to he one 
hundred and eight varieties. The leaves of the mango tree 
are used to drive away evil spirits. Betel, rjee t and 
flowers are also used as offerings to the devils. Trees which 
grow to a large size, as Enjihrhm, B6 f Hugo, Ac., are 
considered to be the abodes of a certain class of spirits* 

Frarloiw Phetmnma in Trees, &c. 

The flowering of a Tala tree {Cvrypha umbraeHti/era) is 
considered to bring misfortune to the village in which it 
occurs, and any unusual appearances in trees are considered 
also to bring on evil results. To avoid danger on the* 
occurrence of such phenomena the devil-priests perform a 
ceremony known as gard-ifakuma. 

Againi when certain epidemics prevail in villages, 
fjfihurrm (cocoanot-fighting) ie resorted to. lu this ceremony 
the people in the village divide themselves into two parties, 
and assemble at a certain spot* taking with them a 
number of nuts, and each party in tnm hits the cocoanut 
which the other side throws, till all the nnte of one party are 
broken. The other thus wine, and the people parade the 
village in procession chanting certain verses and invoking the 
aid of deities to prevent any catastrophe occurring. 

Even in the planting of trees there are various snper- 
Htitious beliefs. First, il la understood that plants which are 
expected to hear fruit should he put in the ground in the 
foreuoQn t and those which produce yams in the afternoon. 
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It Is also commonly believed that those who plant areeanuts 
wi]i be subjected to nervousness or shivering fits. 

As regards the plucking of fruits, the Sinhalese have a 
popular belief that the plucking of dates is a cruel act* 
because by that means the birds are deprived of a favourite 
food, ’while those who pluck do not gain much profit. 

When chewing betel people generally break off she ends, 
the pointed apex and the piece of petiole at the base. It is 
supposed that the petiole is to some extent poisonous, as the 
betel is said to have been originally brought from the Naga 
world* and that when a ndga (cobra) was bringing it hither it 
held the stalk in its mouth ; while the apex is thrown away 
because it is considered to be below one's dignity to chew it. 

The hair-like lichen* which are met with on the stems of 
jungle trees are called “Devirs kair f "aud it is said that devils 
when they walk about with their legions in these unfrequented 
jungles, leave them there. 

TheDit/a-ktltiri/a (Maxtijda tetfundra) tree is considered to 
be a plant which grows in places where there is water below 
uml the name itself signilies a water-vessel. In boring wells 
the tree is taken as a sign of success. The same properties 
are ascribed to the A ujnkuk ( Term i in alia tofflentourf) tree. 

Snakes are said to love sweet-scented trees and flowers. 
The sandalwood tree is popularly associated with snakes, 
which are said to encircle its stem; and the screwpine flower 
is also said to harbour them. 

The Tt'sm (CVtMta turd), wherever found growing, is con¬ 
sidered to be a sign of the fertility of the laud, while a village 
where this plant is not found is popularly held in contempt. 
Children when touched by the nettle (Gimrdrini npalmaki) 
usually resort to a T6r& plant and rub its leaves on the part 
the body touched + repeating ik T&ru kola ime nekt 
ki j ha mbi Iffdiffl vise eta" " Tdru leaves are the stingless : 
kahambiliyd leaves (nettles) sting," 

Another form of superstition is the kema % when the 
applier of a medicine, which consistsgenerally of the part of 
a plant, keeps perfectly silent all the time till he finishes his 
treatment. This sort of treatment is known as a kema. 
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In connection with devil ceremonies, the water which i& 
uaed for charming purposes is prepared by mixing some 
fresh turmeric, Curcuma tonga, and is known as kahadiyara 
(turmeric water). The (breads which are charmed are also 
likewise coloured with tt piece of Eermeric. 

In slicing: arecanuts for chewing purposes the first slice, 
which is that w hich contains the scar, is called the u widow's 
slice Tl {kanavendumpftta) m There is an idea among 1 some 
people that a woman cbewdng it constantly will become a 
widow very soon. 

The paddy cultivators have a belief that there is a certain 
devil known as Kohomba Taka ( l * margosa devil 11 ), who 
removes the rice from the threshing-floor* and hence the 
ceremonies connected with it* 

When epidemics prevail* and especially contagious diseases, 
the barks of some trees are tied on the fingers or the hands 
of persons as a protection from the disease. The bark of the 
B6 {Ficus rvligiosa) and BAmbu {Symptoms ipicata) are thus 
uhed to prevent the contagion of sore eyes, and some people 
have a firm belief in their efficacy. 

There is another belief which its prevalent, that certain 
trees when growing opposite a house bring good fortune 
while others bring misfortune. 

Among the fortunate trees the following are included:— 

Na ferrea }* 

Put u [MimuBop* hff-randra). 

Munamal {Afimwnpn Ebmgi 
Sapn (Miehdia Champoca). 

Pomegranate {Punica Gmnaiufn). 

Margosa (J It: tin Azt'darach), 

Arecanut (Artca Catechu ). 

Cocoannt (Cocos nuciferti). 

Pidinyrah {l3vra&»m Jiabeitiforinifi). 

Jufc {Artocarpm integrifolia). 

Bhoefiow T cr {Hibiscus Rv3a-shmm&), 

Idda (Wrightia zegfanim)* 

Nutmeg (Mgri»Uca)* 

Midi (TiHs vim form)* 
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The following list includes soma of the plants which, when 
grovm near a house, brio# misfortune to the occupants :— 

Tmljtal (j Eriodendmn anfractwmt m ). 

Huk {Myri&tica Hm'tiftddia). 

A in ha {Mangf/rra indica). 

Bell Magnetos). 

Ehela {Cassia fi&tula). 

Si y a in but ii (Tam a rindm indim} * 

Buraia [Chbr^jnjhm Sudeten ia)* 

Hat-kihiri (Acaeia cttl&hu)* 

IJtteriya ( fll nr raya exotica)* 

Penela {Sapindu a em&rginatw\ 

Among the Sinhalese astrologers each nekafu (lucky 
moment) is associated with a particular tree* There are 
twenty-seven of these urkuL 

A firm belief ulttEa that certain si gns which a person meets 
when starting on a journey portend good or eviL Among 
the products of the vegetable kingdom which are said to bu 
lucky signs some are noted In tho following verse, which 1 
4 note from the SrlaUhini Sandesa of Sri Bahuta :— 


6®^ 68 ^ Sgtfi EJ 

ec &* 0WMMC d^®js y 

aC y 

gSJtfj&dS frodita mjast&Qcf ii| si 


Nala murtu an wanda pirikunnbu mi yam junbaytidi 
Puiaheia knsmna liyapiyatfipah, ranked i 
Sala mdu semara h/hhii gi jiudu nodawedi 
Bala snba uimiti pernmaga nekaiatat wedi. 

Look it thins outsat* for auRpkious aignfi 
E'en better than the nrl-nta, white fana, 

Waving timbrel tag white, king eleph&nta, 

White flower* in fnllert b!uoin r and isweet-mctd um ids. 

Gold piti-hern. gentle hrraECfi perfumed. 

Overflowing pcaoxrb, and m mxgo fruity— J/Wrajd^- 

^ome plants or part* of plants are said to act as talismans, 
preserving the possessors from the attacks of rtifferuit 
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utiim:i]s ; for instance, the possession of a piece of the root 
of the Ndgtt-darana {Martynw diandra) is said to protect a 
mail from snake bite, and that of a fern growing in the 
Vauni is said to be similarly used as a protection from bears. 

V.— Plants in Poetry, 

The Sinhalese poets appear to be especially fond of drawing 
their descriptions from the vegetable world. Perhaps this 
is in a great measure due to the large number of species 
of trees found In the Island. They have drawn upon the 
members of the vegetable world, not only in making their 
comparisons, but in describing the virtues and personal 
charms of men and women. 1 fjuotg instances of this 
practice from a few standard Sinhalese poems. 

The world is compared to a tree and a town to its dowers 
in the following verse from the Sftalihmi Sandha of Kri 
ifahulu of Totagamuwa 

a E BS ^dgd Ectf d 

gSc.0 o- d 

Pav hi,I'L l bin»iii tiAlb mul rJigmtu hz.ni 
Lev tuna aiwydll yn#a mi^ii tnutu mal patara 
Sav siri pin hut* purawan Krlaiii pun 
Dov muhe^un Yibisana sari nJ uta pa warn.. 

Give this mrasagG So the exalted god Yibhiahaim at Kela niya-pum, 
which Li Elied with all prosperity like unto the city of D^n« r and m 
which are the full-blown flowers of renown freely hanging on the tree of 
thu world that has for it# roottheNa±pl'»Lia r forita statu ihe Mahamcm, 
and fur lIa bnmelin-s the points of the compass. 

In the same book she poet eings of the sky and the sun ;— 

©^S 1 tft eSa OiSediSn c 

©g Q 

cjs-s ©t&Dajm (% 

^6^? ’SJ gdtff o© 0 

Wadi min 'HLTHJtt 9Ulln hiwirena, digiktUwnlii 
Suhiiiian fimil mini nil nubatani vipuLv 
Pabi*aEi awaruglr.iEictiycn vrv u- nnk ;iln 
Wffiknn iurat pda weal wv rivinn ulgln. 
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Thsn, like a ripe rtd fruit, the sun appears 
X^ir to ite goal, while falling from lit stem 
A trarwjiri ill the huge heav a n tree t 
Beautiful sapphire blue, where evening Aire 
Waude r Among S Lk eight on tapread si i g bo tighs.— Ma^rmdy. 
The colour of the robes of Huddhist Bhlkkhiis is described 
by AJ*giyawanmi in the Kma Jdtdka 

(3*6 t 

^c*a &a?5 * 

0^h w<s> ^tde<5 & 

Reiidii net Id rasa 
Bafiduw4ulnkuHum palale^a 
DopiilA aftdan&yn tosa 
Ws(J^ tenntdiijq jm& niriltiaa, 

A dqiiblc, ^old Jred robe that doped navel and over ktite 
He wort : and fitting robe it waw, and glorious to hog E 
Rich wa* the dye, m richer never graced fabric of the loom, 

Ita colour mocked in hrillijuacy the choicest garden bloom. — 

The same is dfirscri bed by Hr( Raktikr in Kth't^u^khara-— 

a 

£&»0D© 6&5 fioio a 

^geso£*0ot ±asa =. 

eed© ©c& €3§d SBfeao&ac <=> 

RjLMidLLja ratpakiSA 
WlatjflT fin Cgepaaa 
N tiga palawau sakasa 
Perava matu alvum risiyenelesi, 

Rnvmg |mi on the iNuga-fruif-eoloured robe gracefully with are t 
a* if covering pan of a festoon work of gold with a brilliant red 
doth (of wool), 

SrS RllIliiIu, in the coarse of the same worfcj comparer ilu- 
science of ethics as follows :— 



<s t 



cd±ld|. ^ 1 ^ J.: C3 


c€$!0 ^sgo3 c 

a * 

Gum ataguL akuru 


Sikuru Hjn kola visituru 


Parasaru kuaum sam 


Ffimihu niyaJiya amApdadeni. 
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Tlit creepr of science of ethics, which had been canned to uproot 
bv VrihaspaU {Jupiter) t to be decked with branches and leaves by 
Sokru (Venus). and to be productive of flowers byBishi Parasarv, was 
Liuit of all made to bear ambrosial fruits by the Lord (BodhiRai). 

The same poet s m hi 3 aforementioned Srteifikui* Smuttsa, 
describes n bird j— 


9Cf®C? 

©m& <5 

S^£=® d 

SJgctf Hjg d,i50—fiah^dl Ais3 6 

?^£k5C( & s 

©sg*o(5 <;c eoSBtfiS § 


Primal kesartl men— r.triwniti tela Mnnaji^ 

-SapLL itutl tele tv taija inadniutiiii maruiilwa 
Nilupul delew sutitvani piyu piya pa tank 
Malm kata tcow—ebevini nuhin enawara 
Nil urla lada Kidambiiw^ difigu waralc mlu 
Niju dawntn bifigupela ada tambaranilu 

Golden are the*e limb*, like pollen golden. 

Of fell-blown flower* : yellow tby fair beak 
As ehampac bud* ; the comely feather blue 
As petal* of blue lotos ; wherefore when. 

Like an ima^E! flower wrought, thou comcfit 
Through the sky, have nut young goddus:* 

Placed thee among their lony lilack lucks ? or t«es 
Tii Intns dwelling oft encircle thee ?—J facrtatly 

It iff TwmdrftMfl that In the descriptions of personal charm* 
The poets are at one with each other in uhIde plants and 
their parte for various comparison*. 

In the following verses of the Kauyairfkh&fa a forest is 
compared to a woman 

I&26 £?aj 
ddod Sip 

Swrii^ pd i^U5 ©EJflG ^30st 

Tmilu wander mlupnhn net sunt hi to bowel bva naie 
Tsmharawiila koftda dowtn madanala nusun UmbupalukomaEiito- 
Tisarapiyayum biOgti wosarodn branmbi wn^fln yutc 
Mata kowubara piy&tepxit drnn evana ditiwan diftgunete. 


c 

o 

<3 

C 
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Flu snw that mnsfnific-rt forest, which was like unto a fair kdy whoso 
charming loice was the biiila\ muric, whoso thighs were the golden 
plantain trees, lock* like unto [darters of] bees, bosoms the golden 
fcinw,, soft palms the lotus petals, who« breathing the tain, breeze, 
teeth the jasmine Bo went, face the lily, red lips the tern, eyes the bine 
lotus, and flowing hair the patchouli creeper. 

Another poet, Alagiya wanna, thus compiles a woman : __ 

®a>^j a^-ssss c 

goJfiJOS' 

&&& gs asd,g<nc? 

Netu mia wa kusumudids 
haradam bant nam dalft 

PuntMA amiipili 
EptEralijn kajdiyan okatula. 

The women of that royal town were like " the wishing tree,' 1 

Tl3ej r mQHths iifid eyes, it* bl»^jan*d flower, right betatifnl tm^;: 

Falms, lips, sicid feet wtimlike the leavm beside tins tender shoot*, 

Their full-nrbcd besoms like that tree a unbroffial precious fruit*.— 

Steele. 

lae above two characteristic verses will convey an idea 
of tho methods by which the Sinhalese poeta made their 
conipariaonff from plants. There are numerous instances 
where they describe each personal charm and compare ii to 
some well-known plant, but In rbe verses quoted such 
comparisons are bronchi together in a anall compass. 


Vl — Plants in Riddles. 

There is many a riddle both in verse und prose current 
cimong the villagers which has for jig meaning a tree or a 
part of it The trees which are generally put into riddles are 
common,, either by being ased us food or widely met with* 1 
give here some of the more prominent ones which 1 have 


been able to gather:— 

—ff-St S3 

aej® 8^ ah 

®u?(5 

tiusldctfang <$id m 

Ap6g*diln wetaruullv rancyA 
Mouartomu pilvidaliHgaEi jyi 
K.dkuJitAfraa teluti knj-ainci]^y4 
TiSranyila mhK* fn.tuiiey.S. 
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Friend, solve this; At the comer of our garden fence there 
b something with three eye* on the forehead, with a greasy dr 
oily comb like that of a cock, and with feathers attend like a peacock's* 
This refers to the cocoanut. 


&srt-5M»5Sf 0icj*^c?r cDc^as 

iy^^i Q^ 1 I5^&© <£j 

M-B ^ £ e^-rnc =3j^ ^ 

BoaidnJ *0 ^hjsj ^ 

Jvuki-k h-i' ma kniitia madden buHgiga 
MoQ&rf, ^nm dr^i ata pil widaboguoa 
Gortikati kolanokaii karomt bedigatfs 
Turnny/du ro^ tunpadc a*iig*iria* 


There in *omt thing like a crane clutching the stem of a tree, 
arid, like the peacock, with it* feather* spread in the ten directions. 
All eat its fruit, dividing among themselves. hut not the leaves. 
Friend, listen to ihene ihrc^ lines and solve [their meaning]. 

Tbit refers eg the arecaimt tree. 


©ao -atstt •£?£$ £.5} s 

ffiBSkec) i jS5nCD0<5jE 3 0a dS 

b^c^ 1 ffl3 ai 

a® CQtf?c»4 MW^sf cac:»A ai 


Gasap nnmaid gusa matakota eka namalri 
Ct«] iyith 31 .l n Lik i goli boukutu eka j l:l maki 
Su m buhiUi uamaki Bumbuld inr'ula^'.ita mirrutki 
Me tunpade l^nlkenek ftapunekb 

The plant hiusuny name [while living] and soother when dead ; the 
fruit 11 known by one name, but when nten by another : the coat 
hika a name and the kernel haa another ; the person who propounds 
the mlining of these lines shall indeed be wise. 

The above refers to rice. The rice plant Is called go yam, 
the dead plant becomes ptduru (straw), the fruit wi, when 
eaten it it htii and hat* 


Mpf}th*£}& 0 l£>j#£J o x a 

»E^3 mi & 

dBm «&^0 c^e^s^kJ Ets>d £3 0 

^ AhSar^ &ss£ «*rc& 00^0 0 

AtuwAwuni kfc|uwiiweni kole neti 
Ratunulcn getuwi* went midi’ se^i 


Tunmi&ii givn kalata knku'ck wiuim sin" 
Ada barman hula t6rA evanuv&Li 
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Tho leaf id m if it were bent and marked, the Sowar ia m if it were 
woven with red thread. After three mouth., it grew* to the *i» of a 
cock, and if yen cannot solve this to-day ti» well to do it to-morrow. 

This refers to the pineapple, and the following to dogarome. 

<j t iS Dig di^n[a tola ett 

sfi ^ Ibtigata g^ta eti 

®eJfiisJ3 da di Knmiantn rasa eti 

tg Tdnut|a abnifti. 

The leaves are rather elongated, and next to thorn are the knot*. 
Thongh "weet to the taste for the eaters. to tolve [the riddle] jg not 
pleasant 


tfi£3 




sgd&S *oV& -Serf® 

a 


a 

Rnd'LgfHi-ira yuimpare 

Tikki-cikklri gaaak eti 

3Ial puHmbayi gstU fcictaji 

Not&uwot toku wbuayi. 

On the road to the dhobj + ( house there 

hi a tree. It* 

fruits are bitter but its Sowers very sweet. 

Ji you toll me nut what 

it i% I will give you twenty slaps. 

This is the hal tree{ Valeria in<Hca} t 

the followingthe jak:~ 



Barn flsgS *Sh£ 



tf?»3r 

toasrim® a 

* atesj 


Watte gahcn dungiilayi kadiirimj 
PiLn kntuwa eLmuidiilayi boLnm' 

Dekatj, frijagiM beliytf tlam-inm' 

Hapanfmntn kuhomadiv muk^ imnno. 

If you art clover tell me what that h which \s plucked with a 
falling noise from a tree in the garden. There is a covering, and 
\rithin you find a lot of carps which are cut in two and put in a, chaltv 
[for boiling]. 

®®«sf <Fkc3 a 

40d3S®eaa£sJ £>jmi tsS&tif 

S3sbj 3 s 

Kola loku gahak gu asahunu tibennp 
fJdin mowekut eliyata paninirf 
Kvari gaijan wenwasajeu wedenne 
Hapan/mauL bhomada m^k^sanuo. 
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Near the house ie a tree with Large Heaves, and front its top 
.springs a 13 uw u r-head of conical shape, The fruits grow oat m 
different plaoji, If you arc clever aolve this. 

This refers to the plantain. 


VIL — Fbo VERBS. 

A great number of pm verba, too, are based on the characters 
of trees. We have— 

£*£03. 

Be who lusk-puiiipkin* will be known from bk Kkotriders. 

The ash-pumpkin (Bminmm cerifem) is a large fro it 
with an ashy powder on its surface. The thief taking it on 
hie shoulders is sure to show the marks of the ash. 

Of what use are unhueked cocoannis to dog- ? 

Dogs cannot possibly husk eocoanuta in order to get at the 
kernel. 

£<3 c&&sS SsurfMjr m,ros. 

Birds do not settle on a bamn tree. 

ttss die, ^sesef 

When can a single tree become ini orchard ? 

^®d »G^0S She4&&VC* tfsOxtef 

If the yam produces bettor the planter of it and hii wife 'will 

benefit* 

BSitfc) 9Oa0-^d^0Ct E5i4lf#ct. 

■Fak garden by name, yet not even a (tender) jak to eat. 

aim wcstfrcFiJ o^Ksefoc#^ OosaSuS, 

A thriving plant will bo known after the firat or the second bud, 

®S$!3d<’| ! a da 

Only when yon bite the pepper seed do you feel ita taste. 

ffiffl qdes ohcd?tJm^> £#mS, 

Like showing the leavcai to one who known the tree. 
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Coining to the poetfl we find in the Subtihashita t— 

gcf&HKs0 £5 £&*£?£*& tfi 

a© 61 

tjcf cE}d MOddiqdi ij00 d“i 

ggMJff* OC&SS ti»©^ f Sg d t 

Satguna yfrt saubafa w?da ksjot earu 
Atpita diynnuwA tin* karat! nilatuni 
Watkara dija ncmjnturu rnuiata pi^tkarn 
[>et, mudun^n pakrasi regciia amayunn 

If any wrri&m urn done to good men they will always be productive 
of good then and there. For by pouring water to the root of the 
coconut tz» yon get tbe fruit from its top which gives,a sweet, water. 

iS^£5 cam ^e^eo Mieaf S0iSkS 

j 55 §£HC?f ^ 

c3JjC 

«fi CI0B 9-S^d^iwSh 003(5 4® 

Nidana *tita udawanatok Hivi kirana 
Nidana Kiti saliasa ti bimat tnujndenina 
Xidana wtfya gili jfruZue matawn rarji 
Ntdana yayi pfviui kiwaratudio pon™ 

Those men who lie in bed till the sun in op will lo*e their riche*. 
™ l W J**d! the whole of this earth, like the pulp of the woodapple 
devoured by the elephant. This u the moral told by the ancient Jirhis. 


Dr* TRIMEN said that the Paper rend was a very interesting 
and valuable one, and he was glad to find the a abject taken np 
by uSitihale£egendeman t aa it required a thorough knowledge 
of the native languages. Speaking of the Sighalfisa nomen¬ 
clature of plants, he said that the Sinhalese do possess a sort 
of classification late genera and species, bnt not based on any 
structural points. He ought not to omit to mention the name 
of Mr. Moon, one of hie predecessors in office, who did a great 
service to the Botany of the Island during the early days, 
w hen there was no Literature on the subject, by the publication 
of bis “ Catalogue of Hants 11 at Colombo in IS24, which 
contains a full vocabulary of the Sinhalese names. In 
addition to this work on Botany, Moon did great service to 
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the Island in the establishment of (he Gardens at Poradeniya, 
and had no doubt &omc hard work in removing the plants 
from the old Gardens at Kalntura, whence, it must bo 
remembered, all had to be carried with great labour over 
footpaths, as there were no roads then. Mr, Mood contributed 
many valuable P&pers to the Colombo Literary and Agricul¬ 
tural Society* of which he was the Secretary for some time. 
Dr. Trimen said that he had paid a great deal of attention to 
the Sinhalese names of plants, but that those given by 
villagers require careful checking. Natives, when questioned 
about the name of a plant, never like to plead ignorance p but 
either invent some name based on the characters of the plant, 
or give it the name of some other plant. He found it best 
to get tho name of any particular plant from several different 
sources and then compare and take the most reliable. He 
aUo said that the carpenters caused a great deal of confusion 
by giving the names of low-country trees to those found in 
the hill districts, where there were no villages, anti hence no 
real names. He concluded by saying that a great deal was 
left to be done by Sinhalese gentlemen like Mr, de Silva in 
determining botanreally several plants of which only the 
native names are at present known, 

A vote of (hanks was unanimously accorded to Air. de 
Silva for his Paper. 

Mr, .1* H. Barber proposed a vole of thanks to the chair, 
which was seconded by Mr. Frederick Lewis and curried 
with acclamatioTh after which (he Meeting terminated. 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
CEYLON BRANCH. 


Founded as the Asiatic Society of Ceylon, 
February 7, 1845; Incorporated with the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, February 7, 1846. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


The Society and its Members. 

I. I he design of ihf.* Society in to institute at id promote 
irujtliricH into the history, religions, languiiges, literature, 
arts, and social condition of ihe present and former i nimbi- 
tunts of the Island of Ceylon* with its geology and mine* 
da climate and meteorology, its botany and zoology. 

t. The Society shall consist of Ordinary Members and 
Honorary Members, who may he either resident or non¬ 
resident. 

3. Members residing in Ceylon shall be considered 
resident: Members who do not reside in the island, or who 
may be absent from it for a year or upwards, shall be 
considered non-resident. 
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Election of Ordinary Members. 

4. Any person desirous of Incoming a Member of the 
Society shall be nominated by two or more Members, 
who shall give the candidate^ name, address* and occupation, 
and shall state whether such candidate desires to be admitted 
as a resident or ncsn -resident Member. Notice of sncb 
nomination shall be given in writing to one of the Honorary 
Secretaries fourteen clear days before the assembling of any 
Mooting of the Council of she Society at which it is to be 
considered. 

5. The nomination shall remain exposed !n the Library 
until the day of the Meeting of the Council* and any objection 
to the election of a candidate named therein shall be made 
in writing to one of the Honorary Secretaries at least three 
days before auch Meeting. 

6. The several nominal ions shall be considered and 
decided upon by the Council, and at the next General 
Meeting of the Society the names of the Members elected by 
the Council shall be announced. 

Honorary Members. 

7. Any person who haa rendered distinguished service 
towards the attainment of the objects of the Society shall be 
eligible for election as an Honorary Member for life. 

ft* All Medical Officers of Her Majesty’s Regular Forces 
stationed in Ceylon shall be w officio Honorary Members 
during the term of their residence in the Island. 

9 + Honorary Members for life shall be elected only on the 
nomination of the Council at a General Meeting of the Society. 

10* There shall not be at one time more than twelve 
Honorary Members of the Society besides the Military 
Medical Officers above mentioned. 

11, An Honorary Member so elected shall be informed of 
the election by letter bearing the seal of the Society and 
signed by the President and one ol the Honorary Secretaries. 
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12. Honorary Members shall be entitled, without pay- 
ment, to till the privileges of Ordinary Members. 


The Council of the Society, 

l.t, I lie Council of tlie Society shall consist of the 
Honorary Officers ami twelve ether Members of the Society. 

U. The Honorary Officers shall be the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Treasurer, and Secretaries. 

to. The Honorary Officers and the other Members of the 
Connell shall be elected annually at. the Animal General 
Meeting* 

U . Of the twelve Members of the Conned who are not 
Honorary Officer.-! of the Society, four Members shall retire 
annually, two by seniority and two by reason of least 
attendance. Of the four retiring Members two Hhail he 
eligible for immediate re-election anti two for re-election after 
the lapse of one year* 

17, Should any vacancy occur among the Honorary 
Officers or Members of the Council daring the interval 
between two Annual General Meetings, such vacancy may bo 
filled up by the Council. 

IH. Five Members of the Council shall constitute a 

quorum. 

10. At Meetings of the Council the chair shall be taken 
by the President, or, in his absence, by the Senior Viee-Presi- 
dent present, or, in the absence of the President and Vice- 
Presidents, by some other Member of the Council. 

20. The affairs of the Society shall bo managed by the 
Council, subject to the control of the Society. The Council 
shall hove power to appoint Committees for special purposes 
.mil to rejtor! upon specific questions. Huless otherwise 
arranged, three Members shall form a quorum of such Com¬ 
mittees, The Council may also appoint paid officers to 
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execute especial duties in connection with the working of 
the Society. 

2L The Honorary Treasurer shall keep an account of all 
moneys received and paid by him on account of the Society, 
and submit a statement thereof to the Council. The accounts 
shall be audited annual I y t and the report of the Auditor, 
appointed by the Council, shall be read at the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society. 

Meeting of the Society* 

22, The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall 
|>e hold in January! to receive and consider a report of the 
Council on the state of the Society s to receive the accounts 
of the Honorary Treasurer and the report of the Auditors 
thereon ; to elect the Council for the ensuing year; and to 
deliberate on such other questions as may relate to the regu¬ 
lation^ management, or pecuniary affairs of the Society. 

23* At General Meetings the chair shall be taken by the 
President, or t in his absence, by the senior Vice-President 
present, or some other Member of the Council. Provided that 
if the Governor of Ceylon for the time being shall have con¬ 
sented to become Patron of the Society, His Excellency 
skill lie reqnested* whenever present, to take the Chair. 

24. Five Members shall form a quorum- 

25* The course of business at General Meetings shall be 
iiS follows 5— 

(a) The Minutes of the preceding Meeting shall be read 
by one of the Honorary Secretaries, and on being 
accepted as accurate, ahall be signed by the 
Chairman. 

(A) Donations presented to the Society shall be 
announced or laid before the Meeting. 

(c) Any specific and particular business which the 
Council may have appointed tor the consideration 
of the Meeting shall be discussed.^ 
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(d) Any question reflating to the regq Litton, management, 

or pecuniary affairs of the Society, of which 14 
Jays 1 notice m writing shall hav^ been given to 
one of the Honorary Secretaries shall be discussed. 

(e) Papers and eommiin!cations shell be read. 

26, Every Member of the Society shall have the privilege 
of introducing visitors at a General Meeting* either personally 
(in which case the names of such visitors should be notified 
to one of the Honorary Secretaries) or by a card to be handed 
to one of the Honorary Secretaries containing the name of 
each visitor and of the introducing Member. 

21. General Meetings shall be convened by the Council at 
its discretion* or upon the written requisition often Members 
of the Society. 

Public notice shall be given of General Meetings but 
business such sis is provided for in section 25, sub-sections (e) 
and ( [d) t can bo introduced only at Genera] Meetings. At 
least seven days 1 notice, together with ait intimation of such 
special business as is to be brought forward for considera¬ 
tion, shall bo given to Resident Members 

Payments ny Members, 

-9* Every Resident Member shill 1 pay on admission an 
entrance fee of B& 5 25 and as subscription m advance 
for the current year a sum of Rs. I0"50, Every Non-resident 
Member shall pay an entrance fee of Rs. 5 25 and as sub¬ 
scription in advance for the current year Rs. 5'25. Provided 
that in the case of Members admitted in the last quarter of 
any year the subscription for that year shall be remitted. 

30. The annual subscription (via,, Rs. 1050 for Resident 
Members and Rs. 5'25 for Non-resident Members) shall bo 
due on the 31 st day of March of each year; and the Council 
shall have power to strike off the roll of the Society the 
name of any Member whose subscription is more than two 
y ears in amar. 
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31 (a). The following compositions arc allowed in lien of 
the annual subscript ions due by Resident Members* and pay¬ 
ment thereof shall entitle to Membership for life. via. 



Ra. 

0* 

Upon election 

... 115 

50 

After two annual payments 

... 84 

0 

After four do. 

73 

50 

After MX do. 

... 62 

0 

After ten or more do. 

... 50 

0 


(A) The following compositions are allowed in lieu of the 
usual subscriptions duo by Non-resident Members* and pay¬ 
ment thereof shall entitle Co Membership for life* viz, 




Bb. 

c. 

Upon election. 


*** 60 

50 

After two annual 

payments 

n . * 42 

0 

After four 

do. 

... 36 

75 

After six 

do. 

31 

0 

After ten 

do* m 

*** 25 

0 


32. The Publications of the Society shall not be forwarded 
to any Member whose subscription remains in arrear beyond 
two years. 

33. A Member's resignation shall not be accepted by the 
Connell until all arrears of subscription due by such Member 
have been paid. 

Papers and Pobligations. 

*iiL The Society shall from time to time publish a Journal 
containing papers, illustrations, notes* or letters on subjects 
submitted to, or discussed before, the Society* together with 
■11 Proceedings of the Meetings of the Council and General 
Meetings. 

35* The Council shall appoint a Standing Committee to 
decide on the admission of Papers Into the Journal* or on 
their being read at the General Meetings of the Society. 
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3tL The Honorary Secretaries shall edit the Journal and 
send a copy, post free, to each Member of the Society entitled 
thereto whose address la known. Members requiring more 
than one copy of the Journal may he supplied with them at 
half the published price, 

37. The author of any Paper published in the Journal 
shall he entitled to twenty-five copies of such Paper. 

The Library, 

IIS. The Library shall be open on Monday, Tuesday, ami 
Thursday from 10 a.m, to ti P.M., on Wednesday and Satur¬ 
day from 10 A,M. to 8 f\M st and on Sunday from 3 f,m. to 
K PJ|. T but not on Christman Day or New Year's Day. 

39. Every Resident Member ahaII be at liberty to borrow 
any books from the Library* except such works ns may have 
been reserved for use in the Library itself, 

40. For every book so borrowed a receipt shall be signed 
by the Member borrowing It. on one of [he printed forms 
provided for the purpose- 

41. No Member shall borrow at the same rime mom than 
three seta of books, without the special permission of one of 
the Honorary Secretaries, 

4^. Hooka borrowed may be retained for a month. If 
not asked for during this period* the loan may be renewed 
by the Member signing a fresh receipt. 

43. All books borrowed shall be returned to the Library 
before January I in each year*. 

44, The Council may by special resolution sanction, on 
such terms as k thinks fit* the loan of manuscripts or of works 
reserved for npe in the Library; and may under special 
circumstances suspend the operation of rule 39, 


m 
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M ISC ELLA NEOUS- 

4fu Members of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland shall be entitled to the use of the Library 
on the same terms as ordinary Members of this Society* and 
to attend the Meetings of the Society, If desirous of joining 
this Society, they are eligible for admission without the 
forma lit lea prescribed by rnle 4, 

4th Any of the foregoing rules may he altered or repealed 
at a General Meeting provided two-thirds of the Members 
present shall vote for such alteration or repeal. 


OEHQHGXL J. A BKfcfcLS, GoVfcRMHEifT I'lLl KTkk. uubONlSU, CSYliQtf. 








JOURNAL 


OF 

THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 
CEYLON BRANCH. 


Council Meeting. 

Colombo (Fort) Library, March 15, 1892 . 


Present: 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, in the Chair. 


Air. W. H, G. Duncan. 
Mr. Htaniforth Green. 
Mr. W. P. Kunasixjhii. 


Hon. A. do A. Seneviratna. 
Mr. Geo, Wall, f.l.S,, f.r.a.s., 
Vice-President. 


^ • Senathi Raja, Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary. * 


Business. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of Council Meeting held 
November 12, 1891. 

"i B®bo1u ed,—That the following candidates for admission 
ass Resident Members be elected, viz. 


Mr. R. W. Lee, G.c.S. 

Mr. A. II. Monerasinghe, 

Mr, II. Pedro Perera. 

Mr. R. 0. S. Morgan. 

3. Head and passed draft of the Annua] Report of Council 
for 1891, subject to certain amendments. 

fit—92 B 


Mr. J. W. F.Gore. 

Mr. S. Moonesinghe. 

Hon, J. A. Swettenbam, 
C.C.S, 
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4. The Assistant Secretary reported that under Rule 16 
the following Members lost their seats by reason of seniority : 
Dr. Trimen anti the Hon. P, Himflndthan * and by reason 
of least attendance: Messrs. H. H. Cameron, J. P* Lewis, 
the Hnn.T. B. Panabokke, and the Hon. Col.F. C. H. Clarke, 
none of whom had attended any Meetings. 

Resolved—That Dr. Trimenand the Hon, P. Ramanathau 
be nominated for re-election for 1832, and that the lion. 
T. B. Panabokke and Mr. H. H, Cameron be deemed to have 
retired by reason of least attendance, 

5, Resolved to nominate the following Office-Bearers for 
1892, subject to their consent to serve 

President .^The Right Rev, R, S. Copleston, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Colombo. 

Vice-Presidents^ —Mr. George Wall, F.L.S., f.R.a.S., and the 
Hon. J. A. Swcttenham, c.C.8. 

Council, 


Mr. Kianiforth Green. 

Dr. Henry Trimen. 

Col. Hon'. F, C» H. Clarke. 

tt.A., C M.tt. 

Mr. W. P, Ranaripha. 

Mr. Henry Hois. 

Mr. A. M. Ferguson. C.H.G. 

Honorary Trcnxiircr.- 
Somtrti ry Secretti rite, 

E. S. W. Senathi Raja. 


Hon. P. Raiuaniithan, C.u.ts. 
Hon. A. de A. Senevimtna, 
Mr. J.P. Lewis, C.C,&. 

Mr. F. H, M. Corbet. 

Dr. W. R, Kynsey, C.M.G. 
Dr. W. G. Vandurt. 


■Mr. W, H. G. Duncan. 

-Messrs. H. C, P, Boll, C.CA, and 


ANNUAL GENERAL MeETLSU. 


Colombo Museum Library, March 19, 1892. 
Present t 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, in the Chair. 
His Excellency Sir E. Noel Walker, k.C.m.c., Vioe-Phtron. 


Hon, M. C. Abdul Rahiman, 
M Is C 

Rev, W. Charles worth, 

Mr. E. C. Davies. 

Mr. M, A. W. ile Livers, 

Mr, W. H. G. Duncan. 

Mr. C. hi. Fernando. 


Mr. Stanitorth Green. 
Dr, W, G. Keith. 

Mr. F. H. Modder. 
Mr. F. C. Roles. 

Mr. W, A, de Silva. 
Mr. H> F. To in :il in. 
Dr. W, G. V&ndort, 


Mr. E. S. W. Ken it hi Raja, Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary, 

Visitors Five hdies and several gentlemen. 
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Bminea*. 

Tbs? Minutes of the General Meeting held on December 
10, 1891 T -were road and confirmed. 

2* The Honorary Secretary announced the election at the 
last Meeting of the Council of the following gentlemen as 
Resident Members of the Society, viz *; — 


Mr + K, W, Lee, C C.&. 

Mr. H. Pedro Perera. 

Mr. J + W. R Gore. 

Mr. A. II. Monerasing he. 


Mr, R. O. S. Morgan. 

Mr. S. Mountsinghe. 

Hon, J. A, Swettenham,C.C.8, 


3. The following Report was read : — 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1891, 

The Council of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society have the honour to lay before this Meeting their 
Annual Report for the year IS9L 


Meetings * 

Four General Meetings of the Society have been held. 
The first Meeting (at which the Annual Report for 1890 was 
read) was held only on the 1-1 th of May, it having been 
found impossible from a variety of causes to hold any 
Meetings earlier in the year. 

The following ia a list of the Papers road, viz.;— 

(1) A Translation from the Dutch by Mr, F + H- dc Vos 
of extracts from a work by C. A, L, van Troostenburg do 
Bruyn, relating to the History of Ceylon between the years 
1602-17%, entitled Dc Mervormde Kerb in Nederlandsch 
Omt-Indii Under Dt$ Chut—Indinche Cmnpagti ie* 

(2) A Paper (the fourth of a series) contributed by Mr, 
George Wall, Vice-President of the Society, on 41 A History 
of the Ancient Industides of Ceylon." 

(3) fci Notes on Eggs and Nests of the Brochyptemn* 
Ceglonus and Tockua Gingatensis'* by Mr. Frederick Lewis. 

(1) A Paper on l4 A New Method of Preserving and 
Mourning Zoological Specimens/ 1 by Mr. Amy raid Haly + 
Director of the Colombo Museum* 

(5) “ Ribei ro T s Aecou nt of t h e Siege of Colombo In 1655-56/* 
a translation, from the Portuguese T by Mr* Donald Ferguson. 

(6) im Buddhist Ruins near Vavuniya," by Mr. J. P. Lewis, 

c.c.a, 

(?) *"■ A Contribution to Sinhalese Plant Lore, 11 by Mr. W. 
Arthur do Silva, of the School of Agriculture. 

R 2 
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It will thug be seen that there lmve been read at the 
Meetings seven Papers, which cover several of the branches 
of research for the promotion of which the Society was 
mainly founded, 

Members. 

The Society counts now an unprecedentedly large number 
ot Members on its roll. Of the total nomber 25^ 7 are 
Honorary Members, 16 Life Members, and 235 Ordinary 
Resident and Non-Resident Members. There have been 
added during the past year the following 20 Ordinary Mem¬ 
bers, of whom 19 are Resident and 1 is Non-Resident, vis,: — 
Messrs, J. W, C. de Soysa, A. J* It de Soysa, C. E. PL Corea* 
Walter Pereira, J. W. Seneviratna, A. Mend is Guncsekara* 
Mudaliyar, J* It M. Rtdont, A D, Renganathan, J. M. 
Chi tty, T. Sanmogam, J. P. Samarusekrtra, 0- Grenier, T. 
Cooke* R. A. Mottnknmaro, W T H. Dias, A. Yisuvalingum* 
S* F, Nagapper, and J. Lemphers. 

The one Non-Resident Member elected is Pandit Gopi 
Nath, Editor of the People's Journal, Lahore. 

There has been one withdrawal from the Society, that of 
Dr. M. Eliyatamby, who has tendered his resignation. 

The Council note with satisfaction that almost every month 
applications continue to be received for admission as Mem¬ 
bers—a fact which it is hoped Indicates that the objects for 
which the Society exists arq beginning gradually to be 
better understood, and Us usefulness more fully appreciated 
by the public than hitherto. 

The Council have the mournful duty of recording the loss 
which the Society has sustained by the death of four of its 
Member*, via.. Sir J, F* Dickson, LCAg, Mr, C. H. de 
Soysa, 'Sir, F. R, Sabonadiere, and Mr. P, Daendliker. In Mr. 
C. H. de Soysa the whole Island has lest a most public-spirited 
and munificent citizen. Sir J. F. Dickson was intimately 
connected with the Society at one time. In him the Society 
has lost a most energetic and distinguished Member, who, as 
its President, acted his part with an ability, seal, and devotion 
above all praise. As a Pali scholar* Sir J. F f Dickson had 
made his mark. 

Library* 

The number of volumes added to the Society's Library 
daring 1891 was XU. Only a few books* chielly "relating to 
art Ideology* have been purchased. AH the rest have been 
obtained by exchange with learned Societies* or by presenta¬ 
tion from the Government of Ceylon, the Secretary of State in 
Council for India, and the Government of the United States* 

With the constant increase in the number of the Society's 
hooks* want of space and accommodation has bean felt for 
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some time past. The Committee of the Colombo Museum 
recognising the congestion now apparent everywhere in the 
building, has, however, with commendable promptitude, 
recommended the extension of the eastern wing of the 
Museum. 11 ;ia Lo be hoped this greatl y needed extension wiI I 
be an accomplished fact before Song.* 

The want of additional room for the hooks of the Society Is 
second only to the necessity for a Catalogue ot the Books of 
the Library. Ten years ago (IS82) the preparation of a 
Catalogin' was undertaken and carried out by two Members 
(Messrs, EL O. P- Beil and W. E* Davidson), and proved of 
much service. But the edition published was too small, and 
the Catalogue is now out of print, Even were this not the 
case the acquisitions made during the past decade would Kill 
for an addendum. The Council would appeal to some 
Member* or Members, resident in Colombo, with the needful 
leisure, to confer a real boon on the Society by following the 
lead set by the unselfish framers of the last Catalogue- The 
issue of a simple Catalogue of the Society’s Books would 
meet all practical wants; the compilation of a more ambi¬ 
tions Catalogue (contetuplated in the Annual Report for 1890) 
being left for the Museum authorities to carry out jointly 
with their own. 

Journal#. 

The great and growing delay in t he issue of the Society’s 
Journal and Proceedings, for which the Council readily admit 
neither the editing Secretary nor the Government Printer are 
in any way to blame, is 4oe to a van e ty of untoward circum stan¬ 
ces* and was generally felt to need some effective re medial 
action. The Hon, Treasurer and Hon. Secretaries were desired 
to jointly devise some scheme whereby the issue of the Journal 
might he expedited. As the result of their report* which 
met with the approval of the Council, St was decided that the 
Journal and Proceedings (which have hitherto contained 
respectively Papers read and accounts of Meetings) should 
be published together under ihe designation of the “Journal 
of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 1 

The amalgamation of the Proceedings and the Journal 
offer? the following advantages :— 

(«) Its appearance will be improved* 

(£) It will be more handy for readers, 

(cj It will entail leas labour to edit* 

(a) It can bo issued expeditiously* 


R«. 40,000 for building one winjf on to the Colombo M U-^Otn ha* been 
inserted in AH Ordinance, Which only requires to ps.-.H the Legfelitcm!. 
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It is preferable to find the report of the discussion on a 
Paper printed in immediate connection with the Paperiteelf, 
instead of having to turn to separate Proceedings foi* the 
;Ligaments adduced. 

Et also detracts from the value of a Paper if criticisms 
made upon it by Members are not pit I dished with it. The 
Proceedings when inserted in their proper place in the Journal 
are more likely to be read than when published separately * 

In pursuance of ihe new system ihe Proceedings of each 
Meeting held during 189 l T together with all Papers read 
thereat, and notes of any discussions which ensued, have 
been promptly sent to press as soon after she Meetings as 
possible, By this means Members will, it is hoped* have in 
their bands a complete record of the entire work done in 
the course of the preceding year very shortly after its close. 

The Council views this improvement both in ihe form of 
the Journal, commencing with V'ol. XII.* and in the prompt!' 
tilde of its Issue, with unmixed satisfaction, and desires to 
congratulate the Society on the prospect of a final solution 
having been found to the question of delay (unavoidable 
under the old system), which has been of late years the 
source of much and not tin natural discontent. 

The thanks of the Society are doe to the Government 
Printer and his Assistants for their never-failing readiness to 
serve the Society in connection with the printing of the 
Journal and Proceeding# of the Society, 

Archtp^logy, 

Interest under this head naturally centres in the Archeo¬ 
logical Survey of the island, the initiation of which was 
among tho many projects due to the wide-reaching adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Arthur Gordon and his Government* There is 
every reason to believe that the survey, as at present limited 
to Amirndhapura and the North-Centra I Province* Is being 
prosecuted with vigour, anti on a scale commensurate with 
the Government vote devoted Eo the purpose. The quarterly 
Progress Report# furnished to Government by the Archeo¬ 
logical Commissioner apeak to good work done. As ex¬ 
ploration proceeds outwards the officers of the Survey 
Department detached for tho survey of the ruins keep pace 
pari jMasu, care fully noting all ancient landmarks, roads* 
bridges* tanks, Ac. A reliable plan of the ancient city is 
thus being gradualIj laid down, so farasEhe forest growth 
of centuries and the hand of time permit of the remain# 
being laboriously traced out. 

Excavation with a small labour force is necessarily limited 
to a few sites likely to yield profitable results towards a 
better understanding of the style of architecture and grouping 
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of sacred buildings which prevailed in ancient Arnirridha- 
pura, In this view particularattention baa been paid during 
the past year to a tine monastery known as Vijaya rd mu . burial 
in forest, one mile and a half north of the Jffavrttn&rdma ruins, 
ihe furthest bound of coni muons clearing. The whole of the 
monastery has been thoroughly excavated, from end to end. and 
much, valuable information thus pained of the construction* 
relative position, and interconnection of the severa] shrines, 
^c Lt within the monastery walls. The ancient road between 
these rains and Jetmcnnfirdma has been traced and surveyed, 
as well as the still more important road which, according 
to the Muhduanm, connected Mihintale with the capital. 
This latter discovery alone is of very great interest, and 
shows that exploration is being pushed on steadily far afield. 
Attention is also being devoted to other portions of the 
ancient city and its environs, the Abhayagiri neighbourhood, 
the recently cleared block of ruin* at Punka Liya on the 
hanks of the Malwatu-oya, and » very extensive monastery 
(quite the largest yet discovered outside Anur&dhagmra) two 
miles away on the Jaffna road. 

In short, the expansion of the archscotogical survey is alone 
kept back by the comparatively small mm which can be 
legitimately spired for such an object by the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment, having due regard to other more pressing ltd and needs. 
An undertaking so vast as the complete excavation of Anu- 
ridhiiptira demands the expenditure of a largo sum annually. 
It would be well if some Antiquarian Society in Europe 
willing and pecuniarily able to carry on the work would take 
a practical interest therein, ho that it might he conducted on 
h far more extensive scale than is at present possible. 

Finances, 

The following is a statement of the income and expendi¬ 
ture of the Society during the past year.* 


The Eon, Mr. Abdul Rahim as proposed the adoption of 
the Report* 

Mr. KoLEB, in seconding it, inquired when they might ex¬ 
pect to have a Catalogue- of the Books. 

Mr fc SENlTOl RAJA, the Honorary Secretary, replied that 
no steps had yet been taken to prepare a Catalogue, bat they 
hoped to be able to do so soon. 

Mr. Fernando next moved that the following gentlemen 
be elected Ofike-Bearcna for the current year ;— 


See 20*. 
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/Vm&nfa—The Right Rev. EL S. Coplcston, D,D, Lord 
Bishop of Colombo* 

Vice-Pre&idmt$. —Mr* George Wall, F.L.&, F.rLA.S., and the 
Hon. J. A, Swettonham, C,C.S. 

Council. — Mr. 11. IMb ■ Col, the Hon. F. C. H. Clarke 3 r.a* s 
CJ i.O,; Mr.F. H. M.CorbeLM.R.JLS.^ Mi\A + M. Ferguson t 'C.M.<:.; 
Mr. Stanlforth Green? Dr W. R Eyn w$ r €JtA.i Mr. J + P. 
L«wi% u.C.s. ; the Hon. P. Ilamanathan,C.M.G., M.L.c.; Mr. 
W. F. KanaaLpghA ; the Hon, A. tie A. Senevinitna, M.L.C.: 
Dr. Henry Trimen* F.R.8. j Dr. ¥. G, Vandort. 

Htmorary Treasurer. —Mr, W* H. G. Duncan. 

Emorarp Secretaries.— Meagre* H. C. P. Bell. €X.s +> and 
E, S. W. Sen^thi Raja. 

Mr, K. C, Davies seconded, and the motion was carried 
unanimously^ 

During the election of the Office Bearers His Lordship the 
Bishop vacated the Chair, which was occupied by Sir E ^ 
Walker, 

L His Lordship the Bishop again took the Chair amidst 
Applause, and on behalf of himself and the other gentlemen 
who had been honoured by election or re-election tendered 
hia bess t hanks to t he ^feet ] ng T He said ho won! d not pretend 
that he himself was at all proud of (he manner in which the 
officers of the Society t so far aa their public appearances went, 
had discharged their duties. He was quite conscious him¬ 
self of having neglected his, and he felt that they should cut 
but a bad figure unless it were known to the Members of the 
Boeiety that a good deal of work had been done out of sight, 
that a good deal of really useful, laborious work had been 
done by the Secretaries in the matter of printing and choice 
of books to be purchased for the Society, and that a moat 
arduous work had been admirably and diligently carried 
through by t he Tresis are r. B nt he confessed t hat as regarded 
their appearance at Meetings they ought to have both a greater 
number of Meetings, and those Meetings which they did 
have more lively than sonic of them had been. With regard 
to the number of Meetings and efforts to procure Papers the 
Council were no clonbt in a great measure responsible, but 
he must remind the Members of the Society that the pre- 
pa fat ion of Papers and the giving of life to the Meetings 
remained mainly with the Members themselves. He was sure 
he spoke what the Council would wish him to say when 
he asked them to do their utmost to contribute Papers to the 
Proceedings of the Society. What he was going to take the 
opportunity of saying bore, to some extent, upon that matter, 
and was a suggestion in that direction, 
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5* His Lordship the Bishop delivered an address entitled— 

THE VERIFICATION OF THE ANCIENT CHRONICLES 
AND HISTORIES OF CEYLON. 

Among the methods by which the objects of this Society 
may be attained* I have always been inclined to give 
prominence to the method of combined work. It ts for 
combination, as distinguished from individual study, that 
a Society affords special opportunities. And it is obvious 
that results can be attained by combination* which would 
be impossible to solitary study. Not many of us are 
qualified to prosecute the several branches of inquiry 
which bear on one point* and are necessary to establish a 
Conclusion even on one point, though it be but a minor 
point. And of those who are qualified, perhaps not one has 
the necessary leisure. But if some line of study is plotted 
out—so to speak—to which any Member of the Society can 
contribute just what comes in his way, as he can and when he 
can, knowing that It will come into the common stock and be 
worked op with the rest* then those who have little leisure, or 
w ho can touch only one branch of inquiry, may all take part. 

As some Members of the Society may remember^ I made 
suggest tone of t his kind some years ago in regard to two 
subjects* the Jdlakm and the collection of Sin ha Use Ghw- 
sari&s* Those were not altogether unfruitful* but less fruitful 
than some other topics mi ght prove. They were not altogether 
Unfruitful, for we managed to put together a number of Papers 
by four or five contributors on the first fifty Jatakas, and the 
result was not bad* so tar as it went: and as to the Glossaries, 
a start was made* and a scheme drawn up* which I yet hope 
to see carried further. Just when that scheme was drawn up* 
I* for my part* was invited—and thought myself bound to 
accept the invitation—to another work, which has till now 
occupied my leisure time. But both topics were rather too 
limited to secure any wide co-operation: they were necessarily 
limited to Pill and Sinhalese scholars. 
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Without abandoning t hetie, l suggest to-day another object 
of combined work— TJie Vvrijimlion of the Native Chronicles 
and Histories of Cetjfon. Of the materials necessary for this, 
by Far the greater part ia accessible to the English reader. It 
is one of the peculiar distinctions of the Island, that from 
early times it has possea^sed historians. The Sinhalese Htand 
alone, or almost alone, among Indian peoples, as having hud 
an interest in history. Their chronicles are the oldest, I 
believe* and for centuries the only instances of histories in the 
Indian world. The Continent bud its great epic poems ; hut 
in these* though they kid no doubt some foundation in fact, 
the ticEian was the chief part,— the facts are not commemorated 
from the annalist's point of view* but from the poet's. The 
S e n halet-e chronieles a re d i scinct ly historica] i n form, n ot epical* 

Now the inquiry I propose is the important one t Tv uduit 
*xt#nt are the Sinhalese histories hoe ? There is certainly 
ohvions fiction mingled with statements of fact. Putting the 
obvious fieri on apiri, are the statements of fact trustworthy ? 
The dates, the names of persons, the wars, the buildings, the 
social and religions conditions*—in regard to these* to what 
ext cut can w e re ly on our author! ties? This is not a quest! on 
that can bo answered in one word, by saying they are trust¬ 
worthy or they are not. It is all but certain that they will be 
found more trustworthy for one period than for another ■ more 
to be trusted about one class of fact than about another ; 
trustworthy within certain limits* and not beyond them. 1 
propose that we should bring together, little by little and in 
course of time p all the evidence by which they cun be tested. 

There are several different kinds of tests,, of which I will 
mention three kinds which occur to me as the chief. First* 
the histories are to be tested by existing buildings, monuments* 
and inscriptions. If the history says a building was erected 
by such a king in such a year, and we find upon it an inscription 
—evidently contemporary—to the same effect* we know that 
the historian haul access to correct information on that point- 
Secondly T by comparison with Independent literary records* 
If our history describes a certain state of things as existing at 
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Li given date, and in a bonk written by some one else quite 
independently the ^tme state of things 1 b described under 
the same date, the accuracy of the historian is established. 
Thirdly, the history is tested by exn mi nation of it a own 
contents,. If it contradicts itself, if In an early chapter some¬ 
thing is referred to, which in another place of the same book 
wo read came into being much later,—if there are contradic¬ 
tions and anachronisms,—the history is so far discredited. 

Of these three* it is to the first two heads that most can be 
contributed. As to the Eest of inscriptions and men aments, 
there are so many of these in Ceylon, and they do so often 
illustrate or support the histories, that a great deal may be 
done in noting these verifications. For instance, the Mahd- 
U m &nsa tella us that KsngFarakrama 11.in the thirteenthcenttiry 
cleared the road from the Kandy side to Adam’s Peak* with 
particular reference to Amhagamnwa* In Ambagamuwa 
there is now a stone recording the precautions taken for 
keeping that path clear. If Mr. Boll* finds on that stone proof 
of its having been set op by [he very king—l do not know 
whether this is the case or not—whom the Mahdivctusa speci¬ 
fier, the history is so far confirmed : for the reign of that king 
at any rate the author had access to trustworthy materials. 
If of the same king it is related that he planted fruit trees in 
a certain part of the district of Bentota, and those who are 
familiar with that district find that there are indications of its 
having been very early planted, the history is so far con firmed. 

And here I will suggest, though out of its place, a possible 
test connected with trees, 1 do not know when the cocoaunt 
was introduced into the Island. But our historian says a good 
Lleal about coco aunts in connection with the reign of the same 
Pnrakratna II. in thirteenth century (cbap + LXXXVL). Can 
we trust the history securely enough to say that the cocoanut 
Jiad certainly been introduced as early as that, or shall we find 
from other sources that it was Introduced later, anti so convict 
the author of the Mahdumnm of writing from imagination ? 
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Of the verification of the chronicles by comparison with 
independent writing® or histories I propose to give some 
more detailed ill net rati on, but first I must say, for the 
benefit of any Member of the Society—if there be any— 
who does not know it, what are tho histories or chronicle? 
io which I refer, and what are the claims which they make 
to historical character. It is very important to know what 
materials the writers claim to have bad access to. 

There are the old Pali chronicles, the DlpaUXtyta and 
Mah&waym, of which we may say roughly that they date in 
their present form from aboot 400 a.d. \ and there are the 
Sinhalese chronicles, the R^avttliya arid others* which are 
much later, of nncertain beginning. Both Psill and Sinhalese 
books have been continued, of coarse by many different hands* 
down to the present century, I am going to touch only the 
earlier, th & Pali historic . 

The Jlabdiittnutii or Great History, ia In Pall verse, and 
consists* in its complete form, of about one hundred chapters, 
varying in length,but averaging I suppose about two hundred 
couplets to the chapter. 

The original issue, about 4fK) A.D,, consisted of ihe first 
thirty-seven or ihirty-eigbt chapters (it is not quite certain 
exactly where it left off), and contains the tradition or the 
history (you will see presently why I use two worda) of the 
whole period from the time of Buddha, or—which Is the same 
thing—from the landing of Yijaya to the date of the author* 
or one not long before it: roughly* from the sixth century 
B r Cr to the fifth century A/D. It waa compiled at the end of 
the period, of nearly a thousand yeans, of which it treats. 

What materials does the author profess to have had access 
to ? He composed hie work, he tells ns in his prefatory lines, 
from tradition and from previous chronicles made by 44 the 
ancients/ 1 And the Commentary, or Tikai, probably written 
also by the author himself* adds that the materials were 
taken from the Sinhalese books {AtfhnJcMha^ hooka Illustra¬ 
tive of, or introductory to* the sacred hocks of Buddhism)— 
his materials were taken from these Sinhalese Buddhist 
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works, which were in the possession of the monks of the 
Maha-vihdm, Great Monastery, of An ti rad hapu rn . By those 
monks and tb sir predecessors, who are doubtless the people 
the author calls “the ancients* 1 (under which name they are 
constantly referred to by Buddhnghoaha also), by those Bad- 
dhist monks of the Maha-vth&ra h the materials were collected 
and handed down, on which the author of the 
relied. This is his claim to ha to access to sound materials. 

What is the extent of that claim taken at its very largest ? 
At its very largest it runs back to the foundation of the 
3faha*vihdra ( ct Great Monastery* 1 ). Before that, the author 
makes no pretence whatever to have had historical materials. 
How could the Maha-vihdm monks hare kept records of what 
occurred before their Institution whs founded, before there 
was a monk in Ceylon, before Buddhism had been introduced 
into the I sland ? The Ma h&wanm does not even cl ai m to res t 
on historical materials, except after 250 b<C, About 250 n.c. t 
speaking roughly, Buddhism was introduced into the Island 
the * 1 ' Great Monastery ” was founded, and the recording of 
events began. With the three centuries before that the life of 
tho “Great Monastery ” was in no sense continuous. It came 
over, so to speak, from India. Its founders knew nothing of 
the history of Ceylon ; they were strangers. All that they 
could know, even if they set themselves to inquire, would be 
collected from the memories of living men, and from such 
traditions ap we re cherished among the previous inhabitants* 
a non-Buddhist, uncultivated, no historical people. 

It cannot be too decisively a (firmed that history in Ceylon 
twjan with the introduction of BuddMftsu The previous 
inhabitants of Ceylon are not more likely-’—but even less 
likely—to have kept records than any other non-Buddhist 
Indian people. When we look at the contents of those early 
chapters which contain the traditions of the three centuries 
lie tween Vi jay a and Mahinda—the pre-Buddhist period— 
we find them just what w T e should expect. There are parti¬ 
culars which have the look of facts about the father and the 
crandfalher of the reigning king; before that time—before 
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Tiesa T s grandfather—there is scarcely Anyth in# but fairy tales 
anti fantastic stories about beautiful princesses. 

It has been urged in support of these early chapters that 
the illiiatriuoa Tumour described the J/a/jdii’Cnsa as a trngt* 
worthy history* lint Turnonr would never have Slid that it 
was equally trustworthy throughout. In fact* what Tumour 
does say (p. Li.) is tMa ifc From the date of the introduction 
of Buddhism into Ceylon in 307 B.C. that history is authentic 
cated by the concurrence of every evidence which can con¬ 
tribute to verify the annals of every country/ 1 This I think is 
too strong a statement, oven for the period to which it refers ; 
but most emphatically I maintain, for the reasons I have given* 
that whatever may Ihj established as to the credibility of the 
Buddhist chronicles, will not go to establish in any uppreeb 
able degree their value for the pre-Buddhust i*eriod. 

But to return. This iirst instalment of the history—^ fh* 
DtjxiWfinsa is an earlier and rougher compilation from the 
same materials as the MahdwanM *—was issued in the fourth 
century or soon after the end of it. From that time tn about 
1300 A..B. (the reign of Parakramn Bahu IV.) it was continued, 
we know not by whom or with what intermissions* It may be 
that it was constantly added to—after one reign or after eight 
short reigns* chapter by chapter—or it may be that only at long 
intervals a large piece was written up : we are not told. But 
we are told that from 1300 AJm it was intermitted. Four 
hundred and tifiy years later Kirti Sri Raja Sigh* ordered it 
to be written np to date. How far it was then written up 
from imagination and how* far there were public records out 
of which it could be authentically written up, this is a very 
interesting question, and one which vre are not without 
materials for answering. From 1750 A J>. to the occupation of 
Kandy by the English, forms, so to speak, a third part. By how 
many hand* or at whmf dates this was compiled I do not know. 
Now for s he tests of which I have promised to give speci¬ 
mens* We liave means of testing the history, with varying 
degrees of accuracy* at or near each of the critical periods: the 
foundation of Annradkapum—that is* at the point when the 
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claim to historical materials begins : the beginning of the fifth 
cent my, close upon the issue of Part I.: and during Part Il„ 
that is, the part written up in 1750 A.D. For the period since 
1750 A.D. there are of course abundant means of verification. 

What are these tests ? For the beginning, the edicts of 
Astifat, the great Indian Emperor, inscribed on rocks and 
pillars about India; for about 400 a.d. dm travels of Fd Hum , 
the Chinese pilgrim, who then visited Anumdhapum \ and 
for the latter part of the seventeenth century (besides all the 
Portuguese and 2>ufch works) die account of Robert Knox, 

The ,\ftihdwansa and Dipairansa tell us that it was As Aka 
Plyndasi who sent Mahinda to establish Buddhism here, tn 
the reign of the Sinhalese King Tissu. They fix the date of 
this, and say a great deal both about As<5ka and abont the 
mission of Mahinda, Asoka is a person whose place in history 
is fixed with certainty by his coming into contact with 
European history by his relations with several (5reek kings, 
whom ho mentions : he is also a person whose acts and views 
are well known to ns from his wt! tings—writings which 
may almost be called voluminous — on the rocks and pillars 
to which l have referred. The date of his anointing, or, as 
we should say, coronation, was 270 n.c., and his edicts were 
issued between 2(H) and 2H0 B.C. 

With this date the Mafuiicanm does not exactly agree : it is 
about sixty years oat. Of this discrepancy a very probable 
explanation has been suggested, and the error is probably little 
more than a miscalculation, But even supposing the date tn 
be sixty years oat, it was impossible for a writer six centuries 
later to get even as near us that to it if he had not definite 
records to rely upon, 

Apart from the question of date, the representation which 
the MaMwansa gives of Asdka is verified by his own edicts, 
both in general and in detail. The names of his father and 
grandfather, and that his grandfather was the first of the 
dynasty, set up by a certain Brahman — these points are con¬ 
firmed by the Greek historian. That he was not always a 
Buddhist, but was converted to Buddhism after his consecm* 
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tion; that he made great efforts for the promulgation of 
Buddhism* ’which reached aa f ar as Ceylon —in these main 
points the edicts bear out the chronicle* That in his time 
a council or assembly of Buddhist monks for settling the text 
of the sacred hooka was held, Ihte the edicts do noteay; but there 
is much in them. In particular the king's increasingly definite 
acquaintance with the technicalities of Buddhism and with 
definite books, and hie respectful relations with the monks 
of Magadha—there is much, 1 say, that is more than compa¬ 
tible with such a council* 

But the veracity of the Mahdw&n$a in a particular detail 
has been confirmed from another source, which may well be 
reckoned with the edicts of Anoka, namely p the relic-box found 
by General Cunningham in the ddgnba at Suncki. This box 
must date not much kiter than 200 B*C* P and it bears the name 
of l+ Majjhima, the teacher of the Hima>at.’ T Now the Mahd- 
ivtittb't? enumerates the persons who were sent in Asoka^s time 
by Moggali* the chief of the Buddhist community, to different 
countries,and among them specifies M&jjMmaas having bean 
sent to the Himavut. 

This is alone enough to prove that the writer of the Mahd - 
uttu^a had access to detailed and reliable history of the latter 
part o£ tbe third century. It bears out tbe statement of his 
preface and commentaries that he drew* his mate rials from the 
archives of the monks of the “ Great Yibara'* in Auurddha- 
pura j and renders it, I think, impossible to suppose him 
mistaken w hen he attributes the foundation of that monastery 
to Makfoidtii the sou of A,iflka, 

At the same time it will be seen that this striking verifica- 
tion s concerned as it is entirely with Mahlnda, Asdka, and 
Anoka's ancestry in India, does not afford any presumption 
whatever that there were records kept in Ceylon' before 
Muhin da came or the Alahd-mhdm was established. 

Compared with this the verification supplied by Fi Hian k 
the Chinese traveller, is slight; and what is more, it is not 
much needed, because the date of his visit was very near to— 
a little previous to — that of the publication of the Mi$hdwan$a 
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itself: that is, Fa Hian came at a time for which we know for 
certain that the chroniclers history w&B nearly containpomry. 
Still it is interesting to notice their agreement. 

From considerations into which I cannot now enter* 1 think 
the date ol his visit may be fixed with probability to the earliest 
years of the reign of King Mahflitfttna* about 412 A.D. Those* 
we learn from the Mahntmnsa t were the flourishing days of 
Anurudhapuru„ The k ings of that peri od were actions p I iehes l— 
some in art and sot no in science ; literature was thriving,, as 
the Maht'iwanm itself proves : sculpture especially and images 
are mentioned \ and the stimulus which had promoted these 
was intercourse with India* of which intercourse the bringing 
of the tooth-relic by a brahman princess and the visit of the 
great commentator* Buddbaghoshu, were i II list rations. Fur¬ 
ther, about this period the rivalry run very high between the 
two principal monastic establishments of Aiiurddhapura* the 
Maha-mkdra i from which the M&hdwunm Issued) and the 
Abhayagiri Vihara, each in turn obtaining the pre-eminence 
and securing royal patronage* though several, perhaps most 
of the kings, are represented as patronising both* 

Fa Hian begins by repeating w hat he learnt of the tradition 
about the early inhabitants of Ceylon and of the visits of the 
Huddha to the Inland, just as they are recorded in the J\fahd- 
wttftMi* Then he describes the magnificence of the dagabus 
and the vast number of the monks in the viharas to which 
these dagubas belonged. He was most impressed by the 
Abhayagiri Dagabat it was forty cubits high and adorned 
with gold and silver and precious stones. Tn its monastery 
there w r ero £,000 monks. The Alafid-vihdra held in his eyes 
quite a secondary position, (hough it had 3,000 monks. Bui a 
munk of very high attainments had just died then, and there 
was living at the Chaiiya Hill (long afterwards called Mihin- 
tnSe), which also belonged to the Mtifttf-ri'hura+ a famous 
monk, Dhamuinguttn. He speaks of the vihdre of the Tooth* 
and gives a long account of the pti'afieru —or carrying round 
in procession—of the Tooth* but it iftot the Abhayagiri, not at 
the Mahd^mhdra, that he describes the chief ceremonies as 
64^2 
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taking place. Among the splendours of the city, which was 
all well built Ami well kept, he admired specially an Image 
of the Buddha p twenty cubits high, made of green jade. 
ThiH may well have been one of the very image? specified in 
chapter XXXVIL of the MftMimgsa, and it was made of 
green jade* a material which is not to be obtained, I believe, 
in any quantity in Ceylon, and which must therefore have 
been brought from India, It Is interesting* I think, to 
notice, though it cannot surprise ns* how T closely the picture 
given by this intelligent visitor agrees with the narrative of 
the native historian. 

From the fifth century I leap to the seventeenth. The testi¬ 
mony of Robert Knox is the more remarkable l>eeause it bears 
upon the period for which—as 1 have already remarked—the 
versified chronicle was not contemporaneous. If it is found 
to support the versified chronicle, it will prove that the hitter 
was mad e from coutem poraneou s retort I s. Knox was de t aims! 
in the Kandyan country from about 1680 to about 1680* He 
gives a very full account of the person, character, hahire. and 
policy of the king Raja Sinhu Il. T tells us where the king lived, 
and describes his relations w ith the Portuguese and with the 
Dutch* He report* the condition of many of the towns, 
Kami y P Badu 13 a + An urutf ha pum, and A j a l n 11 wa ra; degch he? 
the customs of the people, and gives a very vivid picture of their 
religion us he saw r it, in all this lie may he said on the wholeto 
confirm the JftfAaiwiflWf—not indeed in its estimate of the pro¬ 
portion of things, but in itfigener.il representation of events and 
facts. The Mahdimnm gives of Raja Siuha a less unfavour¬ 
able aeconnt than Knox. Knox describes him as a tyrant of 
diabolical brutality and cruelty, but not without very con¬ 
siderable capacities for governing, of great personal strength 
and activity, and a warlike and fearless temper* The Maftd* 
H'Ajuttn calls him (XCVL-fi) u an Imperious man* whom none 
could approach or conquer, and brave as a lion, courageous* 
endowed with great strength of body, and tells several 
anecdotes of his athletic feats." Ami again, “an imperious 
ruler.” But it gives him credit for great zeal for Buddhism. 
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protecting the relation, &c.; while Knox give? one the 
impression that he eared little for it* and, in fact, preferred 
Christians, ns being more trustworthy, 10 Buddhists [ still 
he practised Buddhism outwardly and gave gifts. Some of 
the difference may be explained by the supposition that the 
pari of Raja Sinha's reign on which the Mahdwati&a dwells 
is the earlier part, in which his struggles were against the 
Portuguese. Knox was there in the latter, when it was the 
Dutch who w*ere the enemy. In fact, I think it is probable 
that either the burning of Kandy nr the great rebellion In 
which drove the king away* also broke up the office of 
the king's recorder and scattered the historians. These 
disasters are mentioned by Knox, not by the Mahairauwi. 
The Ntthfiii'tLttxa doubtless exaggerates Raja Binha f s successes 
against the Portuguese p Laying emphasis only on his victories. 
But it admits that the “wicked unbelievers, after their 
defeat* 11 begun again to plunder the districts, and that the 
king went to Dighsvapi, in the eastern part of the Island. 
There, the historian tell? us* he destroyed a Portuguese fort 
and gave it to the Dutch, The victories of the Dutch are 
credited to Raja Sinha 3 for he ie said to have destroyed the 
forts all round the Island, and utterly destroyed ansi expelled 
the Portuguese, This refers to what took place in the earlier 
part of his reign, before Km>x*s time, H He established*'— 
says the native history-—'* the people of 01 an da in places 
bordering the sea* that they might guard Lanka and hinder 
the enemy. And he commanded them to come to him 
every year with presents. 11 Knox most curiously conGrma— 
not this view of the ease, but the statement that this 
was the Sinhalese view of the case He tells us that the 
Dutch took great j>aina to flatter the king, and to persuade 
him that they were in Ceylon merely as his servant* and 
messengers. h The Dutch knowing his proud spirit make 
their advantage of it by flattering him with their ambassa¬ 
dor*, telling him that they are his majesty 1 ? humble subject* 
and servants, and that it is out of their loyalty to him that they 
bnild foris and keep watchers round about bis country to 
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prevent foreign mm on 3 and enemies from coming, and chat 
they are thus employed in his majesty^ service ; go it is for 
Buetenanee which they want that occasioned their coming 
up into his majesty's country/ 1 Knox tells ug (hat Kandy 
had been burnt by them, ami that the king lived, all the 
latter part of his reign, in Hcwriheia (probablyat Hiinguran- 
keta) in retirement The JfahuwatiRa says nothing of ibis 
except that the king went to the east part of the Island. Rut 
in its silence it agrees with Knox ; for it never mentions this 
king'# being »t Kandy or building anything there. 

In Knoxes mi mile account of the pemhrra at Kandy there is 
no allusion to the Tooth, nor is there any reference to It in 
all his descriptions of the religion, though he specifies the 
/fo-tree and t he Foot-print, It Is quite certain in fact that he 
had never heard of the Tooth. The J/fxAaiHtipdtells us that 
Raja Sinha's father had placed the Tooth in safe hiding. 
Whatever may be (be truth about that—■whether the Sin¬ 
halese or the Portuguese account of its fate be correct-^-the 
MdMwanm admits that it wslh not in Kandy. 

Such are some illustration# of the work of verifying or test¬ 
ing our Island histories, in w hich I invite the Members of this 
learned Society to combine. The instances which I have 
chosen are no doubt among the moat striking, but each of 
them requires fuller and more exact treatment than I have 
given it, and then 1 are many more lodes to be worked 
even in the same mine. Then there is the wide field of 
buildings, monuments, and inscriptions lo supply new tests 
for these Bill histories! and besides these the Sinhalese 
histories, which treat of the recent period and of the low- 
country, where they come directly under the test of (he 
Portuguese and Dutch chronicles and records. 

Of the matters I have lunched upon, the w hole, I believe,cam 
be read in English : but of the Rtijam&liya and itacompanions 
a good English translation is still, I believe, wanting. To 
translate the later portions of that work and compare them 
minutely with Ribeyro and the other European writers 
would be, if I am not mistaken, labour; well spent. 
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SINHALESE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 0 
By Frank Mod per 

The 8j pkulese were not Tory advanced in tbeir acquain¬ 
tance with mathematics, and the extent eF their knowledge of 
arithmetic was limited, hi consequence they borrowed 
largely from India to supply these deficiencies, and their 
weight* and measures are of Indian origin.f 

The first attempt by the British toward* establishing 
weights and measures according to a fixed standard was made 
in LSI6, when by Regulation No. 3 of that year the metal 
standard par rah employed by the Dutch was adopted in its 
several proportions and subdivisions as the legal standard 
measure. By Regulation No. 19 of 1822 the stutidLVrd weight 
Cor weighing ail goods whatsoever was declared to 1» the 
English pound avoirdupois, for Liquids the English wine 
gallon, for lineal measurement the English foot of inches, 
and their multiples and subdivisions. The provisions of 
this enactment were suspended by Regulation No. 1 of 1823. 
By Ordinance No. 2 of 1836 the Imperial standard troy 
pound containing 5,760 grains troy, and 7 t OOO such grains 
wen? declared equal tn a pound avoirdupois; the Imperial 
standard yard and the Imperial standard gallon> with iheir 
multiples and subdivision^ were established as the standard 
meas ures of weight of exten si on h whe ther I i nea I - su pe rfic i al t or 
aolid,und of capacity, from which all other measures were to 
be derived and computed. Ordinance No. 8 of 1876, which is 

* My ppeeinl tbaufci an? dim to Mr. H. M. EJfhfWiyilEm Principal of the 
Kurimt^aljk RmMhirtt School, fur the invwlufthle aid h*- hm rendered me in 
the preparation of this Paper. With hi* superior kuvwl td^o of Slyhalrae 
fiieiwtnre he wm able to refer me to tnABy of thr KtAndard authorities* I 
hare quoted. ’while hi- vast ospcricfice ww the mean* of supplying me 
with information which I could not gather from any book*. My p-mew 
thank* I offer to MtulaliyAr S, H. Jayaw iekreme aid to Kotnwewatln 
ftonuthera Unnan>o T for whi-i 1 kind ai*niand va!liable 
with regard to tfiij Paper 1 run grimily iadeliteti 
t Darya 0 ^<m. p. 242. 
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now in force, in amending the law* declared the Imperial 
standard, pound avoirdupois as the only standard measure of 
weight, and one equal *4^ part of such pound avoirdu¬ 
pois us equal to a grain, and 5,760 such grains afi equal to a 
pound troy; and the Imperial standard yard as the only 
standard measure of extension. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of the Imperial standard 
for Colonial weights and measures, most of their transactions 
are conducted by the Sinhalese according to their own crude 
systems* principally with regard to the preparation of drugs 
and in dealings connected with the superficial extent of land. 

The following general table is taken from Abftiddhdna- 
podipikUi and it seems to be tbe bails of all the weight* and 
of most of the measures hitherto and at present in use :— 


4 Ti 

2 gnnja* 
fr m sfcuk .in 

£ iUC3ti 

5 IcuLvnda* 


™ ] guuim or oiinda and 
= 1 madden 

. 2 ufcu. One aka is equal to 20 grainm of 
paddy 

1 kakadu, or daraiia 

w 1 MLivunna. or pancha durana. A weight, 
or coin, of gold equal to about 175 grains 
troy, according to Wilson. It ui about 
the weight of five copper cents. (.UWub 
ro.tntn, chap. C. p. 35^, in notes) 


5 mi vayyaji 

= L nikka 

10 palafUS 

a 1 damns 

100 palanas 

» 1 thuln 

2Q thulaa 

** 1 ham, or kad.^a 

2 ullakiiww 

» 1 pata. a measure of capacity 

4 iLtiakuCTOH 

™ 4 neli, or one allakho, or 4 patas 

4 ulkkhw* 

= I droua P or mani = 52 seers, or abc 
a voirdupois. ( J/clAdcftiJJvrt, chap. 
p- 203, in notes) 

4 liroEk&i 

= ) enanikiL 

4 maiiika 

mm. 1 khari (or amunam) 

20 khnria 

'=* l walla 

10 amunanv 

« 1 kutnblu 

2 In hi* 

— 1 aUakho 

2 neli 

= 1 pafcho 

2 yaliofl 

*■ 1 waho 

10 drouiia 

= i amu^ant 
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1.—APOTHECARIES' W ElfrHT. 

The medical work Bhaimjjaya Kal/xr gives the following 
liihle :•— 


ti siytim-renn p or 


faint rays 

= 1 

mane hi, or dear ray 

ti marie hi 

_* 1 

alia eta 

ti aba if ta 

= 1 

rat-el. a kind of paddy 

2 rnc-et 

= 1 

undu eta 

2 Tindo i;ta 

— I 

j um eta 

4 uadii «ta 

= 1 

a£na 1 * 

2 sana 

= ] 

vatafca 

4 vataka 

= t 

mi ta. or palam 

4 miti or pakm 

.= 1 

kail 

4 kal 

=* 1 

noli 

4 ELfli 

— 1 

kuruLii * 

4 ktinini 

= L 

drmia 

4 drona 

■1 1 

Wahn 

2 piihun 

k a 

progurta 

2 pregurta 

— i 

kuduba. or adarnaiut 


The following table in verse is taken from the Yogarat- 
ndkaraya, which* according to Alwis* in **a hook no less 
celebrated for its doctrines on medicine than esteemed for 
the elegance of its versification” :— 


l. tss cJ ea sf ^2.^0 AjssJ oS 

q itj ’ES sd *® 

tj 3 S j frS &rosl 

gi® q #s <sr 

% ®*>© «s 

^^gaiasi i33Q© #38 e? 

t*qf 5) A© ® 


2 k <p BS{> QMS 32 

ewcd si: #0£s Awb sv 

etfid tfJig© £*** ** 

07 tad ai®£ ^acf&c5 # 97 ^^ as 


The *nuJl flfTins refer to the ” Notes " at p> l&l et tty. 
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Of which the following is the tnmalutioti: — 

3 gingeily =» ] inm seed 

3 amo need* L grain of p*d% 

H grains of paddy = 1 madeto* 


20 madfjtaii 

3 k^landftH 
2 hnoti 

2 half palarajt 
2 ptliUU 
2 IculunduliiS 

4 patan 

4 ntidubb^ 

4 lfl baa 


I kalundh 
=- 1 humi 
— J palam 
=> I palais 
= 1 kiilinidula 
L pata 

= l a^dibbl 
L (aha 
— 1 drottft 


The following ifl another table written from memory 

3. ^<5c> a$flj s* 

Ee&G 8EjQ*&fl : s 1 

08 : ^cSaoq^ oc»® ca 

a^o^S s S£| aim m 

± ta as c5 cea 43igS- ffltgSii 05*® “ 

ca ta <5 ( 5 >s ® 45 ?^ =p 

& sj d ok; q^aea ® 

Which being translated reads 


3 tabl-el&rt 

— 1 amu 

3 aenuH 

= 1 gr*in of pH 

4 gram* of paddy 

= l ham 

2 hutuk* 

—= 1 rnad^U 

niadijtAS 

= 1 kaianda 

12 k&laudii^ 

— 1 palam 

2 palams 

1 kiilundulik 

4 paliittih. 1 

« I jwta 

4 | >SitilX 

= 1 nqjd Liniha 

4 nediuubaj 

— 1 laha 

4 In Kim 

= l drona 

4 pflfls 

= 6 dronw 

*1 drnnaa 

—. Iamuua 

4 nmimaiA 

■=■ 1 kiriym* 


1 L—Troy Weight. 

The principal weight used by gold and silversmith* \s the 
seed of ihi* maduptya** It is the weight known as a 
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mahcfoddiytt . DilTere nt h pec Lid ens of the seed we re i rietl by 
Dr. Davy, and they varied in weight from 3 to3'9 grains, their 
average being 3-6 grain*. The standard weight of a vnadafi* 
yd is, however, fixed by the table* hereinbefore given. 

If maiwhidiii =* I go Id psgoda 1 
42 miafn'tL.ii ti.'i n I ru}teu 

A umhchadi in English weight is a little less than 4grains* 
and a rupee weighs LSD grains. 

ni.—M easures df Capacity. 

Whether it be apothecaries 1 or troy weight, Land or dry 
measure* the starting unit is represented by 3 tfila-rtti&y and 
the table as given before followed. 

The smallest measure of quantity, whether dry or liquid, 
which is in everyday nee Ja the hundnun and its multi plea : — 

4 liumhiwiia = 1 ueli, 

4 noli ors^ru = 1 Saha 

Davy refers to this as a punchi-taha t one and a half of 
which go to a foku-laha, ten foku^aho# being equal to npita* 
They apply to the Kandyan Provinces, 

4 Uhai =- 1 timba 

10 Mm* = L p4k 

4 p|las ™ J arun^mm 

These latter are in the Kandyan Provinces merely nominal 
to express large quantities. The ioku-kiltn is the hirgest dry 
measure in actual use, and the netiya ihe largest liquid 
measure* Both kinds are employed only In meaisuringgrain 
and oiL For grain the measure is made of rattan, for oil of 
bamboo. Pridhain saya T speaking of these measures, they 

varied, and no two were to be found exactly alike. When 
these measures prevailed* standard gauges were deposited for 
reference in every kachcheri as a protection against fraud 
through defective weights—ft precaution aljsolufely requisite, 
where the natives wonld frequently place the wooden 
measures in boiling water* then dry them in the sun* and 
complete this roguery by coating the interior surface with a 
thick layer of transparent dammer or pine resin,” 
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The following table taken from the Ceylon Bine Book for 
1889, Part I., abows the equivalent* of the above in English 


standard measures t — 



1 iiiii minm 


4 peld* 



40 Lxbas, or kuruni 


— 

S pnrmti* 


= 

& bufibch 


= 

20 pecbi 


— 

IriO quarts, or Been, or nnli 

i p*i* 


10 iahns, nr kuruni 


= 

2 parrahs 


M 

1| butshcl 


= 

5 pocks 


mam 

40 quarts ur sonars, ur noli 

L labi 

=■ 

1 quart*. 1 ® or asm, or ncli 

1 parrala 

= 

b Lilia*, or kuruni 


— 

20 quart*, nr seers, or judi 

The Butch parrah was adopted in its several proportions 


and suMividons aa the legal .standard measure of capacity 
in all transactions within the Island by Regulation No. !i of 
L81G, which came into operation on the 1st of May, 1816. Is 
w&s defined si a perfect cube 11 ^ snchcw in length, depth, 
and breadth. It wbh divided into half par nth, its internal 
dimensions beingS^ inches in length, depth, and breadth, 
and quarter pamb in. The piXEah was divided into 
24 *^ers. Each seer was in its dimensions a perfect cylinder 
of a depth equal to its diameter, namely, inches, and 
divided into subdivisions of half and quarter seer, the same 
being cylinders whose depth and diameter were inches 
and 2^ inches, respectively. 

The weight of the parrsh measure, according to the 
Custom-house account, was for coffee from 35 to 60 lb.; 
pepper 27 to $0 lb.; sidt 52 to 55 lb*; paddy, rice, and husk, 
3U to 33 lb.; rice 42 to 46 lb. ; candy or hahar, 500 lb, avoir¬ 
dupois or 461 lb. Dutch troy weight. 

One animism is equal to 5 bushels, if 32 seers be reckoned 
to the bushel, but if each seer is u pressed down, 11 as it is 
culled, only 28 seers go to the bushel. 
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The cut-measure was legalised by Regulation No. 3 of 1816. 
It declared (hat the legal contents of the measures in all 
transactions should be ihose remaining in the measure level 
wiili the rim or edge after the same hud been struck or cut 
by a straight rod or strike mounted with iron, resting upon 
the edges, and that in no case was it lawful to demand that 
any such measure be heaped or added to. Measures were 
sold at the kachcheries at specified rates, and each was 
accompanied w ith a strike mounted with iron to prevent all 
disputes about (he cutting. 

1 n order that (he relative proportions of the *(id measures io 
each other and to the measures of greater dimensions might 
be generally understood, the following table was laid down 

24 cut pjjern = 1 cut par rah 

H cut purmh \ auiunam 

9 a unxqpms 1 last 

2 4 Iasi — I garca 


Tho following table is adopted at the present tlav :■— 
Cut chuudua Cut pwtn 


4 

1 Euruni 





- 4S - I 

Muraal 



431 

= 12 = 2} — 

1 

Pamih 


96 

— 24 = » 

2 

— 1 

Amuram 

768 

m = = 

16 

* 8 

1 Last 

7*300 

— 1,«00 = 375 — 

m 

- 75 

*i - 1 


The English bushel is equal to 34 seers, or one par rah ami 

10 peer*. 

IV.—Measures of Surface. 

The extent «>f land m defined by the quantity of seed 
required to sow r It. Bat different lands and localities possess 
different degrees of fertility* and consequently the terms u^ed 
must necessarily be- of varying size and extent. In fertile 
lands the seed is not sown half so thickly us in poor soil, 
so that the terms used to denote measurement of surface are 
based upon a most anomalous principle. However* they have 
been used from time out of memory* and continue to he 
employed* having for their authority at least the sanction of 
antiquity. 
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The fliDiillent measure is a. mi/a, rt/iiim, a fistful* &a much 
as can be held in the closed hand. A common expression to 
describe “ a man of straw n is to day that he is not possessed 
of a mi/a of land. This is very significant when we consider 
that the sower bows in fistfuls. 


4 mi tan - 1 ucalowia, that is, u handful wit h the fingers slightly 

bent inwanlH 

8 mita* - i pula. a handful with the fingers stretched ou t 
2 patas 1 m&niwa,, or dhoin, nr two handfuls 
2 mnnims = 1 ngUya, b4tUw% or seer 


4 ncli 

4 lain* 

7 latum 

5 kumni 
2 bersa 

4 pAlats 

6 bushels (SJ ihoiv eorrcctly}- 

6 pelim 
12 junuiisL. 


I kuruniya, or Laha 
l timba 
I bushel 

3 bens n or pamh 
I p£a 
I amuitii 
1 umuya 
1 yol-ftTnuijn 
1 ynla 


The nmnmt varies in different parts of the Island. In tin- 
Colombo District it is equal to about six bushels and is 
reckoned at 2\ acres, but in the Central and North-Western 
Provinces at 2 acres. 


The equivalents of these terms in English standard 
measurement are as follows ;—■ 


1 unop^S sowing extent 


'i or 2 j mccr&* {2 a. * atp r. 37J p. 
exactly) 


l pnja 1 ! 

do. 

2 rood» h or 2 r. 20 p. (2«q.r. 290 sq. p,) 

1 laha's 

do- 

10 perches, or 10 T \ sq. p. 

1 pamhV 

da. 

1 mod. or l r. and 10 p. 

l bushuVn 

da 

2 roods 

I peck* 

do. 

20 perches 

* tqunrf'fi | 

1 Ijteflr's J 

do. 

perches 

The above 

Ltrnia apply to high in* well uh low lands, the 

extent of the 

former being given in kurakkan and of the 

latter in paddy sowing. 

For instance, the extent of 


Kabatagahaamla-watta T1 will be given aa M laha karak- 
kan-flowing extent," while that of u Ratadelgaha-kumbiira’* 
will be given art bi I I aha paddy-sowing extent, 11 
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There is, however, this difference to be borne in mind. 
The above measures of extent and their equivalents in English 
measurement apply to paddy land* whether it is paddy 
ordinarily sown on low land or on high land, as is the ease 
in the Four Kdroles and in some parts of the Central Pro¬ 
vince, where fl-vi or hill paddy is sown. 

But if with regard to high land the sowing extent is given 
in kurakknn sowing* or without mention being made as to 
whether it Is paddy or ktirakkan, the latter will be presumed 
(D, C, Kuruiifgala, 21,876); and in that case a laha Is the 
equivalent of an acre, at which computation a p([j. will be 
iqual to 30 acres, whereas their equivalent In paddy-sowing 
extent is 10 perches and 2 roods, respectively. 


YL — Measures of Space. 


The measures of space are very unique. According to the 
Bhai*fi±hitja Kalpa 


8 pajama uu 
H tresareiiu 
& ratiranu 


8 valflgm 
8 leheudi 
8 ukuno 
B y»Va via 


\ tn^sjireim 
I ratarenu 

J Vatagin, the tip of the hair of a 
bujiWfl tail 
1 U-hundL n nit 
I ultima, a louse 
1 javi eta 
1 ugaia 


The following is another table from the same authority :■— 
S java c |n = 3 hovi eta 

3 bovi ■= 1 ajQgaia 


The Abhhldhdn&jMAdipiku has the following table i — 


36 puanmiia 
36 ami 
M tajjari 
36 rmtareiiH 
7 uksm 

7 tinjuiamua 


1 atiu 
1 tujj&ri 
I ratanmu 
7 lilcut, or one uka 
I doutiamiuta, a loud of grain 
] angaLi 


Pridhana, in the appendix to his work on Ceylon,* si vs that 
the smallest native measure was the seventh part of a ri-*ta 9 
a grain of paddy, seven of which were equal to one angala. 


m YoL II. P. m. 
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According to accepted authority an angala is the distance 
from ihe first to the second joint of the forefinger bent.* 11 

Carpenters and some other artificers, says Davy, hat! mea¬ 
sures of their own* The carpenter 1 * a/igakt was equal to the 
space between the second and third joint of the forefinger 

B ftjigal t pi&dew 

7 aiigal L viyata, or span 

The Tihuliajjasjn Kldj*a gives 12 angni as equal to a 
i fiyatOj as well as, according to another measurement , 12 
tiftgal afl the equivalent of one prfidwn r 12 ungul are again 
commonly accepted as the equivalent of an odipr, or foot. 

The myatti) or span t is of three kinds s— 

(1) A I'figumt, the space covered by the thumb and the 
, forefinger bent at the second joint pressed on a fiat 

surface and stretched to their fullest extent. 

(2) A vitpum* that is the space covered by the thumb 

and the forefinger stretched to the fullest extent. 

(3) A wyat&) the space covered by the thumb and the 

little finger stretched to their fullest extant. 

2 viyat = I rfitium, riynni, or cubit 

Davy eays that the carpenter a cubit, or mtdu riyanah^ was 
composed of twenty-four atngul and divided into four parts. 

Witnesses in cases of houw-theft before the Law Courts in 
the Kandyan Provinces aaa rule refer to the box in which 
tin- jewellery or other valuables are alleged to have been 
Locked upas a watfu-riijan-jtetfiya, that is, a wooden box of 
about two cubits in length. 

A or short cubit* is the space covered by the 

forearm with the fist closed, from the joint of the elbow to 
the top of the second joint of the little finger t— 

4 viyat = 1 ni-dcu 

2 niskae = t dhanu, or by*- 

According to another measurement:— 

2 prades^a 1 ri^niyi 

2 riyau = I uinlra 


9 S« HonffhV Dictionary, edited by Carter , 9 
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The Kalpfi gives :— 

1 fiOQ dhcmis = ] kma 

$ kma-=i 1 pto 

4 — T ycduna 

8,000 dunu are alw gi^en ai equal to a yoduna* 

According to another measurement :— 

500 dmm * 1 kro*i 

4 kmsa « ] yoduna, 

Prid ha in says that 9 are equal to one? about 

9 English feet, and 500 duwi are equal to a We&j/Mi. 

According to unother authority 2 fathoms arc equal to a 
dtitum^ and the Abhitldfidn&jtid't/rikfi gives 7r\ H i fluntt. h ,r 
tmwp, os the equivalent of one krow* 

The space enclosed by the arms placed horizontally, the 
elbows kept by the side, is called utj/asu. Four rir/tui^ or 
cubits, make one hatahti. A hnmha w or fathom, is equal to 
the space between the arms extended. & man's reach (p urisha* 
Sanskrit: purwha pr&manatfQi Sinhalese}, equal to the 
height to which ho reaches when elevating both arms with 
fingers extended* 1 

Davy say a that bamba and hantpira b&mba (employed by 
the king to measure roods), which were occasionally used, 
were more precise measures of distance. The former vtae 
considered equal to the space between the arms extended, 
measuring from the tips of the lingers, and was about 6 feet, 
and the latter, about 9 foet t was the height tq which a man 
could reach above his head with his hand. Five hundred 
hiinddra (rumba were equal to a htUfcma. 

rauinaw 1 abhatura 

7 rmtnnijj* =r 1 jnwti, vaiali, or pole 

20 yantift — { igtjha 

20 w-bhaa =» 1 hc^lrmi 

A hftfkma is the distance supposed to be equal to an 
English mile, hrtrkmn or Sftfprna, ihat is p the distance which 
a man carrying a load can travel in one stretch* after which 
be wants a little rest and breathing time, tmti rrima. 


° Coltbrooke s J ma fuktuAsi. p, I 00.“ 
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Mr. Herbert White of tho Gey Ion Civil Service refers to 
a pillmna as the distance a pingo-bearer goes without putting 
down his load, and givesthe following interesting explanation: 
“PiMiinmk dura is derived from piii " cloth 1+ and inuma 
“let loose/ 1 There is n custom among the Sinhalese pin go- 
bearers to tuck up the cloth which they wear Little by little 
as they gn t and the whole cloth is tucked up to the waist : 
when it gets loO^e and fail a down cu its- original form, the man 
is obliged to resume kin tucking up from the beginning 
over again. The distance which ho fa supposed to have 
walked by that time is equal to a hrtrk?na (mile). 1 * This 
derivation appears to the editor of the Orientalist to be the 
only one that can bo suggested, although ii in rather far¬ 
fetched, and he adds that the word pi Huron Is not in use in 
the Western, North-Western, and the greater portion of the 
Central and Southern Provinces. It is used in Home parts 
of the Island in the same sense as Jiff ekmu y a mile, or rather a 
distance which a man can go without putting down hie Load.* 
S ishh'Ls or 4 h^teicums one gavva (n measure of dis- 
taDC£j H about 4 E Eighth miles) 11 
* 4 giv — oae yodumi u 

and ") gav y according to Pridham, made a day 1 ^ journey, 
varying from 5 to 30 miles. Seven gav y equal to 2S miles, 
would be nearer the mark. 

u It is characteristic of the people, 1 * says Sir Emerson Ten- 
nent, “that on traversing the forest ihey calculate their march 
not by the eye or by measures of distance, but by soundest 

A common way of denoting the shortest distance from one 
place to another is to say that it is and<t~saddrka-dura (anda 
14 voice/' mdds ■* sound,” dura * b distance* 1 ), the distance at 
which the aound of the voice can he heard when a person is 
talkingt—synonymons with the English word “earshot/* 
Natives often refer to a “luud-tal king distance n (hagitjenkaid 
karana saddi dura) to indicate a slightly greater distance. 
Of. u stone's throw/’ 


* Qrieni&li*t r voL UI-, parts lit. and TV., pp. SO. 
f Oykw, vqS, II.. p r 6S2. 
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Tennent mentions a 44 dog's cry ” as indicating a quarter of 
a mile, a “cock's crow 11 something more, while a Mica 
implies the space over which a man can be heard when 
shouting that particular monosyllable at the pitch of his 
voice, 11 This seems identical wiih the Scotch expression of 
"a far cry to Loch Awe." In making the shout, the M hoo 5i 
is repeated twice, the crier dwelling on the first " hoo +1 with 
a powerful crescendo and uttering the remaining 4t hoo* s in 
a comparative diminunidv. Thiw measures must for the 
distance they are supposed to cover certainly depend on the 
strength of the lung* of die crier. Pridhain remarks that 
two H hoos 11 make a hctekntfi, hut this won Id depend on 
whose 41 hots 1 't Tennent sums up: “As all the ^ tests 
are more or leas conjectural, the replies of the natives 
as to distances in Ceylon miuit always be taken with caution ; 
for unlike the peasantry of Scotland, whose energy leads 
them to disregard toil and underestimate the ground to be 
travelled* a Sinhalese when asked the way to the next 
village generally adds to, Instead of diminishing, its remote- 
ness.* 1 * an experience which is common with travellers in the 
interior of the Island who have the misfortune to rely on 
native guides. 


VL—Measures of Time. 

Time {kdiaya) was doubtless a matter of much importance 
with the Sinhalese* If the infinitesimal divisions and sub- 
divisions of it afford any criterion. 

The following interesting table is taken from the 
PailcMitga^ or Ephemlria:— 


8 kshuktihun l rmtarenu ” 

8 ratarenu = ] valagra 

8 voltgnt 1 tmti 

100 iratl = I kvam 

30 la min 1 nimisha, ihe 

twinkling of an eye u 
18 nimiaha* 1 khfrtfivi 

1 ^ kbosdm =1pru iiJisbiiran 
time taken to sound a Ion? 
vowel w 


10 guru-nkabarfu 
a awasas 
3 leak* 

10 vin£di 
6 kabana* 

2 pt^ya^ 

3J muhurta 


™ 1 rwiKL 
= 1 kola 
= 1 vinMi *° 

I kabana 
= 1 p^ya 
pp« 1 muhuriA 
l yama, or 
watch* 1 




Gtyivn* toL Q+. \k 583 , 


n 
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Cl oogh gives a tdha-ya ma as half a ya met, or two hours. The 
day ia divided into six watches, each containing ten hours. 
The first watch consists of the first ten hours of the day, and 
is called davdla pem-yama. The second watch of the second 
ten hours, and is called da vdla madya ma. The thi rd watch of 
the last ten hours, and is called pasthima or atuyama. And 
so the three watches of the night are designated pem-ynma 
rdtiriyct, mad yam a rdlinyn, and jtasehima rdtiriya. 

4 ynma-i. each consisting 

of 15 hours = l flina qp tiny 

2 diims — l dwrftiriy*, one da j anti ouo night; 

ahan. lL day " and r&lrt ts night ” 

Clough defines ft tat taka as a lunar day, 2d hours, or 60 
Sinhalese ptyasJ* A day or night is also called ti*-pfya, or 
thirty pdyax* 1 Adyutann ,according to Clough, is the period 
of a current day from midnight to midnight, hut Hornet in tee 
reckoned from sunset to sunset. 

7J ahoratirija = I sumina** 

li aurnAima or 1 5 alior, i- 

tiriy* — I pakuhft 

The first half of the fortnight is called sukta pttksha or 
“ light fortnight,” and the second half Mia jxtkxha or “dark 
fortnight.*’ Clough gives (tva as the fortnight of the waning 
moon, ava-mussa the dark fortnight, aixtra-pakshaya the 
moon’s wan e, a rdhet-mnsa half a lunar month, fortnight. 

2 pihlyu = 1 uuts. 1 , or month * 

2 nasu = ] until, or iction* 

3 ln,lu8 = 1 half a year, U„ the sum, 

passage north or Booth 

2 ayana* — | wnm»ho, or year 11 

A kttlpa is said to be the measure of duration of the world 
previous to its renewal, the process of destruction and 
renewal being destined to go on for ever ! The length of a 
* al P a is 432 millions of years ! At the close, the world is to 
be destroyed three times in succession—by rain, by wind, 
and finally by fire, ['hit nix-like, however, it is to rise fresh 
and young again from its ashes.' 


* AW Jitaig V a l p . 21S, in notes, 
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The eras made use of by the Si 11 h a le&e are: — 

(1) The K&liyuga^ which commenced 1631 years before 
the death of Gautama Buddha, ifi 2174 

(2) The era of the death of Gautama Buddha, 543 B r c. t is 
generally used In Pali arid also in Sinhalese historical worts** 
The period of his becoming Buddha, viz., 588 B.C., la 
occasionally employed as an cm, 

(3) The era of the establishment of the Buddhist religion 
is 237 E.c., and marks the time when Mali Undo renovated the 
Buddhist religion and brought many valuable relics of 
Gantama to Ceylon. 

(4^ The era of ftaka, although seldom use*] in books, is 
generally employed in deeds and grants of land as well as 
every other secular document, and in calculating hcroncDpea. 
It is said to date from the time of King Saku.and is the same 
as that of King Saliva liana* so well known on the continent 
of India, whose em as fixed by the Satihrdesg corres¬ 
pond a to 78 A,P.f Hence 1532 would correspond* says Steele 
in his translation of Kum Jdfakai/a 7 with 1610 a,d.* which is 
accordingly the dale of the poem. Forbes gives the follow¬ 
ing legend reaped Ling the establishment of this era s— 

During a grievous famine a Buddhist priest arrived at the house; 
of Saka, a man of the Goiya (cultivator) cuite. at the time when he 
lind only one meal of rice left to support himself and hi§ family ; thin 
he ordered to be prepared, and without battalion offered it to the holy 
man. To toward this sacrifice to hospitality, and obedience to the 
injunctions of Buddha, the handful of rice became inexhauftriye, and 
during the continuance of the famine supplied S alra , Lis family, and 
neighbours. The conduct of Saka being thus manifestly approved by 
the gods, the people raided him to the throne of the kingdom,}; 


Sinhalese Horouogy. 

Robert Knox wrote in 1681 , and his w r onls hold rrue even 
at the present day, that the Sinhalese have no clocks, 
hour-glasses, or sun-dialR, but the king has a kind of instru- 

* SteeleV Kit*a •ftTfrtftaifM, p r 230,. in notpa, 

t Tbi theory ia exploded, See Fleet, OerpW Inferioriwttum fnrfirn- 
ntm. Tile epoch i_i AJ>, 77-8.—B_ Hm. Srr. 
t fitrw* Year* in CVj/ik*. vuL IL, pp. LMii, 247. 
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ment to measure time* It ip a copper dish „ holding about u 
pint, with a very small hole at the bottom. The dish they set 
a swimming in an earthen pot of water, which leaks in at 
the bottom till the dish sinks, and that makes one F{y®j 
hour, or part; it 1e then set empty again in the water by a 
man who is kept on pnrpose to watch it/' 

Commenting on this passage, Mr. White, in an interesting 
Paper on “Sinhalese Measures of Time/ to which I owe 
many interesting particular* hereafter quoted, observes: 
14 The Kandyan kings, indeed those* black-bearded kings with 
wolfish eyes/ have glided away into the shadowy past, 
but the water clock called pi-tetipn in Sinhalesethe klrpsydrn 
of the Greeks, may still be seen in dewalas and such 
places/’ especially in the houses of some ancient families. 

The Sinhalese, as a rule, makes nature his clock* and is 
a dial to himself as he w T alks abroad. He at least does not 

Wisely tell what hour o' the day 
The clock does strike by algebra ." 3 

He divides his day into GO pfym of about 30 minutes each, 
that is, WpfifO* of light and :i0 piyas of darkness. 

As a role when asked the time he would say so many 
pfym after sunrise, suntiLrn, or nightfall, as ihe case may be. 
Another way of measuring time is by the pipum, or foot, 
of □ man's shadow, and the equivalent of the pi para at various 
times of the day and year is given in the published almanacs. 
The following particulars of the pipara measurement are 
taken from the PfiRchdnffa :— 

The man wbn toenrareH the pitptra by bis own fcwjt should have nix 
piyamt to the length of hi* shadow* If otherwise, be should tnea^ure 
his height with a slick which should l^e divided into six partis, and 
one-sixth part would go to a pfyanr, and then his shadow should be 
measured by the piyum so obtained. The following table shows the 
reckoning of piyara, un$ai< tindd i, and in the morning from 10 

virtddi till pahalotpfy^ or 15 peya* (midday}, and again from 10 
rtfiddi from zuinturn till 10 ciiwkft before sunset 


* Oriniaiut, vel. Ill, part * 3 and * t pp. 75,76. [Of eeURW from 
‘ L EuJdib^aa,' , — B.. H* r*. 
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The following table shows tho additions to be made to the 
figures given in the foregoing tables to ascertain the correct 
time ;— 


Name of Month- 

The Tim* in 
the First Ton 
Dayn. 

The Tima in 
r • Middle 
Ten Day*. 

The Time in 
the Uwt Ten 
Bay* 

FijimJ 

Anj£al_ 

Piyiirft, :i£id. 

Pina] 

i 

jLn^at. 

fllrVa 



D 

ft 

0 

it 

. 

7 

Vanabha 

11B 

... 

1 

It 

+j 

2 

2 

5 

Mtnrtui 

uum 

... 

2 

li 

2 

ft 

2 

ft 




2 

<5 

2 

D 

1 : 

0 

Si^hjd 

mmm 

*.■ 

1 

* 

l 

0 

0 

7 

Kanni 

■ ■■ 

i.. 

1 

0 

t 

4 1 

2 

4 

Tub 

mmm 

rH 

2 

4 1 

2 

10 

3 

ft 

Vurchika 

*** 


3 1 

7 

3 

10 

4 

0 

Dhanu 

■P + -P 

mm ■ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Mflkani 

rn-mm 

... 

4 

2 

3 

L0 

3 

ft 

Kumbtui 

... 

... 

3 

0 

2 

h 

2 ' 

ft 

Mini 

... 

... 

1 


1 

4 

0 

ft 


The vllhige husbandman a graphic way of conveying 
to others the time at which something or other occurred. 
First and foremost ,—and very early it Is coo, — Is cockcrow. 
Not content with tho general icrm, he distinguishes two 
** cockcrows,” called first and second cockcrows. The first 
occurs about 3 AJL, and Is a mere prelude to tho real or 
second cockcrow, which occurs about 4,30 AJ(* P when — 

The cock with lively din 
fkaltera the rear of darkness thin. 

This Immediately precedes dawn (efitwnatffd, tide, or 
daimsd&bdge )* Dawn is al&o called aluyama^aUgunta mean¬ 
ing light, pdndam ( pahan 41 light” and dam “to bear'') 

vaitdkir 

Several expressions are used to denote the advance of 
morn. Vafin godlin eliya vefenamt ?“light falls on hill and 
dale 11 ; mppeySfcin hingdtm velduw * 44 ihe time w’heu birds fill 
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the air with their cries” : kurul&bimata bahina vddu a/‘fclie 
time that the birds alight from (heir roost; bambara messo 
gns&vn veldti-a, +L the time that the bambara bees hum”; 
gmraM nefi pthia mldwa t “the time that the branches ami 
twigs of ihe trees can be Been Bt ; atl* iri pina vetdita t “the 
time at which the lines in one's palm can be seen * ! ; pitepya 
vetdua, w the time the water-dock is set agoing” : arumi 
i mkkca t aruna negana y li the sun has risen.” 

Harak dakkm\a vddua , w the time when men drive cattle 
(to plough),” is an expression commonly used to denote one of 
the small hours of the morning. 

The sun haring risen, pindu pdUt iteldiva comes next. 
It is between 9 a.m. and 11 a.M. Buddhist priests start from 
their monasteries to beg alm& he about 9 A.M. t and are so 
engaged till about 11 A.M., when they return to their 
residence?—the interval is known as pinda pdki vetdiva, 
“alme gathering time. ” 

Dan rrlawa is# the time when rhe monks partake of the 
rnealH they have begged, and is about 11 o'clock, 

“ Midday” is madyana or pahalws-p£ya t +1 1J o'clock,” when 
the il a winked " husbandman has his midday tne;d p and this is 
a point of time from which and to which he reckons In pjifas. 
This hour Is also called hifi^piyarn vsldwa f the hour when 
the shadow of a man is under his foot. It is also known as 
ira*mudun veld ten* the hour when the sun is right over head; 
muJuf-modyana, great midday ; anti a vara uetdua. 

A pretty expression, mi ketina cddii'ti, “ what time bees 
do play*” is used to denote a time about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. This time is also known as malpipena vddn r a % 
the hour when the (aendirik&a) fiowera hurst into bloom.* 

The expression hmtnak is used to denote 5 or 7 i pfyns, 
the time during which a man is engaged in working without 
intermission, but Mr. White givcBthis explanation; iS Should 
any one molest a husbandman while tilling his paternal 
fields with the mamoty {gaudtntem patriot Jinderr mrcufa 

* Smiiitikk* La the 1 SWiM n.f Peru;' wnnanly eaJ M - fwir udock 
Rower/' 
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agrox) a fight may ensue. Bystanders have described such 
a combat to me us lasting de-htisma^ * two breath ings/ which 
may be idiomatically rendered ‘two rounds, 1 This is 
delightfully' graphic. 11 

The time of sunset is fairly regular in Ceylon + Ira baht- 
nait m d+ the sun sinks down, plainly describee the apparent 
phenomenon. This time is also known as hrtid£wfi T hend? 
vzUiwa, or havas+wamwa. 

Harak dakkana vtldwa^ the lime when cuttle are driven 
home to their pinfolds, is about 5 o’clock* 24 pfya* before 
nightfall,* 

Miniha jiinna ttephma veldwa, when a man may or may 
not be recognised, is dusk, which is also known as iharu 
p&na vsldwa* the time w hen the stars are seen. 

Him a ta kuruwaki catena reidiw* th+? time when darkness 
as is in ; kuruGo go# yana wlmm* the time when birds goto 
roost; pc kf iff a vcldwa* alle iri pfJirt n&jtena wtdira r gas 
wala fufi nepina vddm^ the negative forms of the 
expressions used to denote ibo time at dawn. 

M The time when Lamps are lit, 11 and u the evening meal 11 
or 41 a upper, 11, are points of time from which the Sinhalese 
1 reckon backwards and forwards in pfyttx, 

“The time when a man wakens after his first sleep," 
nindak budigald cha rnma — generally WQptyas— is rather 
indefinite, varying with the habits of the sleeper, but it is a 
common expression .t 

And then we come t opahate$*p/ya t 44 15 o'clock,” or w mid¬ 
night/ 1 also known us maha ri or maddima r/ + 


p Sri$* ^jmii kri i.rfcrT rAfca (Orirafafiri; nL HL 7 p. 100).—E., &6m m Str r 

t Cf, 44 Nyania.*’ cried the satire bey, 44 Nvacujv J Ay the Njuu I in* 
tbw way * 1 {pointing coat) “ and ertctula l bat way H (north-wt) “ a lota£ 
and when infeed how tunny - deep* ,L intervened between the 
Baba****A held up three fiutfei* m Ms dfiter hand.and answered ■' thm." 
(Stanley's /n Ztefkrrt A/Am. Colonial edittem, p. 17^) 
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XOTEB. 

1 Th-.- rdiWi^i£flnkra, ikt a well-known medical authority f give* thu- 
following (KLrticuLarft :—Ode *4114 = E n m&d^ta ; nj modern -- S. kulan : 
E V Is m I lit el = b large pal ana or mita ; 4 S talon or 1 mira = one kudnba or 
(lik-ta: K timed obuvt: If. pulam or pretso nr nelliya; I ciisit-H above = 

pal lira; 2cHa palsm. = 2 thula : C-«i pa Lam dr "a drona • oar '-LESiba ; I times 
above = 1,0^4 pabot or 10 thula* or 21 palam = one waha or 10 tahas., 

1 This w the seed of the wadafift* yutetnttaa, L_ 

Irijfmnlitofs}. The *eed U iwed (or weighing medid tacts a* well as 
precious metals. The tree grow:, in u the warmer parte of the Island. It 
attain* to large dimentuoTis, and hw few hmsebee, The bark appear*, to 
bo of a body nature with indentation* a] I throughout. The Leaver are 
com pound (pinnate), and are of a light green colour. Like moat ef thy 
legmniinftceoiui tree*, the leaver close toward:- sunset and retard to their 
natural position at daybreak, Th* flower* are borne in elusions and they 
are of a whitish odour, especially the staEtLeijh, while the calycesare green. 
The pod* are from J to i inches long, and curved tu n flight extent. Five 
to >ix cL-ed* are foudil embedded id a somewhat Eenlhcry pulp. The need* 
are rod ml, convex on both Hide*, and of a bright red colour. When fresh They 
Ore soft, but the dry seeds are hard with a glared appearance, The serd* 
are sometimes roosted and eaten. The roasted seed* are Bold in the ecul rket- 
hot are considered to be heating n producing, as is popularly believed, a 
defect in the hearing power* of thoro who eat them. In India it is said 
that the dry aedUare worn as ornament*, made into n&ckle t* and hroceieta. 
The tree ykkh a good light-grained timber used for building parpotwa. 
The leave*. and bark ore locally used for external application in caw of 
swelling* and sprain*, and the leave* are said to possess a peculiar property 
of extracting poison caused by snake-bites."—(W„ A. D.S. in The Mayazinr 
flf'tAe Sttkoal u/ A$titbit vol. II, r So. -I, p. 2&) 

B Eight pwlnmis are given as equal to a rattala, or pound. Dealer* in 
medicinal ingredienta, in compounding a prescription, weigh the required 
ingredients according to the above tables, but in selling the ingredient^ 
they adopt the avoirdupois weight 


* Cf. the Tamil table of weight* : — 

1 grain of poddy — *i mm 

2 visam ■= pitavn 

2 pilavu = hunt i(«eed of the 

wild licorice) 1 

2 kunti =** maiiji^i 

2ft maujidi = kalahchn 


- kalmiehn 

4 kmm 
IDO palam 
2 nirai 
$2 tul&m 


tnina 
= pa I am 
= nirai 
hi tnlam 
= pdram 


(QrimtaUft, tot IIJ, r part* 7 and B a p. 144 r ) 


1 Cf, “ carat . 1 * which hi probably derived from the name of a bean, the Iralt 
of a species of grythi**. i. which grows in Africa, The tree which yields 
thb fruit is ailed by the natives - L kuoiu ™ ■ n), and both blossom and 
fruit are of a golden colour- The bean or fruit, when dried, i* acuity 
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^Ew&th of the «une weight, m>1 ihii- in very remote times it W06 Ufced in 
ahm^ jrnlirvn. the chief urn rket of A friea. as a h tandjud weight for gold. The 
bean« were afterwords imported into India* and were used for weighing 
diamond. Tin: carai is not of the same weight in all conmrieti, for 
instance:— 

One carat in England and hot colonies — 20 j l 4QOG millignim* 


Dc- 

France 

s= 205-5Q0D 

do. 

Do- 

Vienna 

= 2D6T3Q0 

do, 

Do. 

Berlin 

= 20G’44OO 

do, 

Do, 

F rankfort-iin-Moint 

= 2CkS'77QO 

do. 

Do. 

Licpzig 

= 2O5-W0O 

do. 

Do. 

AriwLt rdnm 

= 20^7000 

do. 

Do. 

Lisbon 

= 206 7*00 

do. 

Do. 

Leghorn 

=s 

do. 

Do. 

Florence 

= IDL3- 

do 

Do. 

Spain 

— 2QB 39SO 

do. 

Do, 

Lorn co 

= ioj-oow 

do. 

Do. 

Madras 

= 207 3536 

do. 


7% cuvte mnkr .+■ One Cologne M. 

IS1£ fa.ra tw nmkr -r.t. One English dx. 

The ounce weight u Uml for weighing JPnall and baroque pearls h coral, 
peridot*, and rough garnets. (5treeter's Prarwwf Atattoi and fifwr, 
Appendix.) 

* The following purtienluM are gleaned from on interesting judgment 
of Berwick, h, J P , in which the judicial value of a \alar\Ji of gold in the 
cum?DCy of the Tfttond was determined: — 

A kaUtfi of gold if* an expression commonly used in dowry contracts 
■moag Moormen, the term itself being a denomination of weight imported 
from India, The kalmftji originally represented T 2 overage grains Of wheat. 
On weighing a sample the 72 grains we re ascertained to he 71*5 grains 
troy. Fixing the weight of a gold sovereign at 133-274 grains and its 
ytdm at R*. 1 0 r one kmla r3ji wos found to he worth Rs. ,"i-HO h A ka!a i being 
equal to 71-3 grains troy, it follow* that there are six seven-tenthe (6-713 
exactly) kulaffjis in on ounce troy. In V? inflow's Dictionary a M#4ji is 
stated to b? 4 M jeweller's weight of 12 jMmmrfftaf. ami a paten rid is to be 
a small weight of gold r the ninth ot a pagoda" consequently a kaiafiji is 
1} pagoda. According to the Time* o/ India Almanac for IS 72, p. S3, the 
jiegoda weight U given as 52'56 grains troy. Then the Value of a 
pagoda of gold in Ceylon currency, according to the above computation, 
would be fia. l'2G. The difference between the result of reckoning the 
kalaftji with, reference to the pagoda weight 43ld with reference to the 
Weight of so many grains of wheat is only 2 per cent. There ia a wonderful 
approximation between a grain of wheat and a groin troy r the experiment 
showing them to be practically identical. (D, C. Oolombop 62-515. 

1 a fid?rjr£ rooten'jt MerpOris^ I6GS-71, appendix C s pp. 36-36,) 


T €f. Tamil dry measure :— 

6 sevidn — lUfckkq 
2 iJAhkn ™ (U&kku 
i ulakku “* n&li 


4 nil! *** kurtmi 
4 kumni — rtinf 
3 ttrni tolom 
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A nill of Barth weEghn IT palftra :; of flitnl 20 p&lam ; of paddy 16 pftlatn ; 
of rice 10 palam ; of aa.lt 16 palas ; of part water IS palam; of ordinary 
water 13 palam : of bad water 1T pALfUtt, A ttili of gingt-Hy contains 1 MflQO 
grain*; of paddy I4.40U : of rice 3^.800; of peu li.800; of beans IjSQO; of 
pepper \2J$QQ r 

{OrientaliMt, toL f II n part* ~ and fl, p. 145.) 


* As showing that terms of measurement are rarjonslj estimated in 
different; placrt, it ought hem be pointed out that one rnaniAnl (com 
measure) i* con#idered by the pcopl u of South India to contain l quarts r by 
the people of the Vann [ i tn Ceylon lU quarts, and fay the inhabitants of the 
Batticaloa Diitiict $ qu&rta. 


1 The term "acre" id considered to mean the extent tinderalood os the 
equivalent of that expression—one foreign to the people—according to the 
Mowing extent re present e*3 by it, ** sowing extent ' L being the native mode 
of measurement universally obtaining throughout Ceylon. In some part* 
the sowing extent considered si-* ihe equivalent of an acre is two bushels, 
in moot it la two -and a half, and in *omo it is three, hut, whatever it may 
he. it was always intended! and understood that by an acre ” should he 
meant the extent by native measurement locally recognised m its equivalent, 
and in like manner of course with its fractional parts. In answer to an 
inquiry from the Government Agent of the North-Western Frovinoe, 
knrnn^gala, os t4> whether this OCTf-tr>fltlon should be put on the term 
r ‘ acre 11 in the pnoTMoru for of water-ntte contained in the 

Irrigation Uni inance,a-- milch em barrels rue nt would otbcrwra Im? occasioned 
With regard to the BmemaSBA in the absence of a survey* the Colonial 
Secretary replied that two and a half parrafa- or two bushel^ 1 sowing extent 
correapondt*! with an acre, and Ww al ways accepted ns such in the Western 
Province in calculations affecting poddy Laud*, and that this standard might 
be adopted as a general rule for the North-Western Province, Exceptional 
casea fly doubt would occur where, owing to the poverty of the soil or other 
eaUf^s a larger quantity of s*?ed Wfla used for the -nine extent of land ■ and 
in Pueh Cms n relax at Lon of the rui* might he allowed at discretion, when 
thp ei re U distance* required it. There Was no DCCCwiiLy for interfering with 
the rate hitherto in force, aa it wi» out of the question that any general 
snrrey of all poddy lands could be undertaken at present, tAdmimtotratfm 
Ktpfift, North- Writer* Prurittre, 1874, apprtrdk r A) 


CL Tamil long measure :— 
8 atoms 
ddnut 

b cotton dust 
8 hair points 
8 grains of sand 
ft mustard seeda 
fl gtngelLy seed* 
ft paddy gram« 

12 finger breadths 
12 spans 
iWktile 


a dust H.-en in t he sunbeam 
a cotton dost 
the point of a hair 
a grain of sand 
a mustard. seed 
agingelly seed 
a paddy grai n 
(the breadth of) a finger 
a span 

a cubit or k&e 
a yosannol 
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The width of ii Enger varies between G and H grains- of p&ddy F m d U 
equal to J of an inch. In measuring temple promisee a cubit i§25 flisgeri ; 
palace premier 26 ftngere, {Of vol. III., parte 7 and 8 r p, Ho.) 


11 The following its a Tamil table :■ 

1 ankulam 
24 nnkuiaim* 

4 cubic* 

2 dbanua 
BOO dandamn 

I kooppjdn* 


it of an inch 

1 cubit 

2 dhann 

1 dan r bun 
1 knoppirin 
1 yojana 


“ I WU informed that Sinhalese women who vend lace in the Southern 
Province (etpedullj in the Hficara District) adopt a curious nmmrcment. 
They measure lace from the tip to thfl knuckle of the middle finger, fhtve 
of which evidently go to a foot. 

11 A common mode of ascertaining the height of an elephant id to EA^Un- 
the footprint of the animal three titfiei, which will give the exact height. 
Accord ing to an Indian authority ri the footprint of a male elephant h 
round, that of a female elliptical, and ait time* the diameter of thf«*e itnpm- 
ftiaud. give the height of the animal/' 

11 One kutfuiw or^inf^H (distance) is estimated by Lho Indian Tamila 
to he 10 mite#. 


11 A yrjtina hi estimated by the Indian historian* to bo about lb miles, 
by the ancient Indian Government about yj mile-*, by the writer- of 
Indian *acml book* Of i 0 miles, anil by the Sinhalese In milt*, 

Mr, S. Merrill. of Jaffna. in hi* interesting Paper on ■■ Hindu Astronomy t as 
compared with European Astronomy.” read before the Ft. A. S.. C. F>„ *ays 
that the meBBurvinent hi not exactly rettled. and recommend* the adoption 
of the estimate employed by the Indian* ill their Bcieneea in pnforan to 
that used by other nations The follow! ng interesting pnrtfculare have 
been cuUed by him in support of his statement that a y ( *jiuin r a& ia 
Hindu Astronomy, is approximately equivalent to fire English mi lea, and 
that the terra is need in diftFtn t place* a* express! ng longer or shnrte r 
distances: -— (^wnri j ') f i measure of distance reckoned from 4 to 

Id C#d/iA»i)^ usually about lamile*. H ¥mii n about 9 mile*, In 

Astronomy the part of a great circle, or on the equator about 1J 

geographical mil e*. or nearly five English miles, {Winslow’* 

Did rosary.) Yvgana (San. ynjana), a measure of distance varying from 
i to 10 mile*, but, usually about 6. (East Iudian*) We bin erA E*$Ikk Die- 
twMfrry, Hienen Thsrag, a Chinese monk, who TWixed India tn the middle 
of the tore nth century, m ports that in India, according to ancien t tradition, a 
yfljuxti equals 40 fi (a ii is about &MJ yard*). According to the customary 
use of the Indian Kingdom it u IL But the £ryrt*o mentioned in the 
Sacred contains 36 Jf K which nanllcst y^Yutfl Ifl equal to &J&00 yanle, 

or five Ecgliab miles, Mr. Herrin lastly instances the distance* in 
ftfl given in the oneienl. work* on -cirnctv rtieh a- Surva StiMhaniam, 
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in itsgaxd to the diameter of the earth, the mom, Ac,, which being multi- 
plied by 5 nearly correspond with the distances in miles as given in the 
European works on Astronomy h — hi indirect proof in support of hbt con¬ 
tention. According to a table given in JCjejAapiiraMw, tit, J j j friMH w» 
a ^jam U equal to &2,0OG yard*, while some antboriiies give it a* equal to 
iGdJQO yards, and others £,000 yards, 

“ “ Some far off halloo breaks tbo silent air."—Milton, Of, the peculiar 
war cry of the Wangwana. which Stanley phonetically renders " Helm- 
a-hehu/’ (T^P'rMf^A fie f*#rk Lb x fine rtf T p. filh) 

,T C£ time table of the Tamil?*;— 


2 winks 

= 

a map (of the fingers) 

2 snaps 

= 

mteirai 

2 m&Uirai 

= 

knrq 

2 kum 

= 

Uir 

G air 


kshanikam 

12 kshanikam 

= 

vin&di 

GO riiddi 

= 

nalikai 

7J ndlikai 

= 

watch 

A watcher* 


day 

30 days 

= 

month 

12 months 

= 

year 


{tlriettfulirt, voL Ill., part* 7 and d. p. I i s.) 

11 According to an extract from the Suru &nfigrnhti\fti (written about 
1703 A.l>.) given in the introduction to A'wiV Sidtit Strtttja ffitrQy p. 24; 
41 the time occupied in winking the eye is called Jrif u. a second equal 
to the time nectary for the utterance of a fuyu,, or short V&wel ; 
18 seconds make a Jtutf i or minute,, 3S m inutos make an b uu r, J bourn one 
-nLutr^d. $fl mehotas make a day and night, 13 days make a ytrk* Ao, 
2 pnlwhas make one month, - muniln* a FcaAcn-’" 

Clough define* akanrjHMui as so short a time uh would occupy a ^nup of 
the fingers, and h nudriia as half a tlruia or | of a m*rt rn , or the time taken 
10 articulate a short vowel. 

The time occupied by the twinkling- of an eye is called wwf h r the measure 
of this time is called lii n, and ia Cqml lu the sound of a short vowel. 
(Alwig 4 $idaf S*iu*jd nr rm . appendix C, p. 2t&) 

“Two waf# are called yi*m. and are equaE w the sounding of a long 
vowel, or of a vowel mid preceding a eon.-onant mode mute by the sign 
A«J-a mute c<m?*on*nt ^irikttf is equal to half a mat. (AlwiV Shlut 
San^ii rrimo„ appendix C. p. 2I&) Thew L rounds or nylLabio instant-* 

are further referral to as follows One instant is Light, and ts failed 
a faya ; two ins toot* are heavy, and are call ad yumthree instant* ora 
pro La ted. and are called yultiiti - and a silent letter is Only half an instant. 
These Instant* are also illustrated by certain Writers by the note* of birds 
and nits, of animals—the note of the eiuluca lepnesenta a fayu, the 
croaking Of a raven a yvm. the shrill proUfctcd cry of the peacock a 
ami the suppressed cry of ;l wca^l half an instant, or thiln 
one instant, {lbiti. n p. cxx.) 


m 
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» According to the Gtiwtkd fltifhka used in schools : GO td^p*«=l 
r i noqfj, GO r+ndtfi = 1 yy'yn, 60 pe$tt = 1 day, A common expression 
used by Hid K uel dynns. and especially by witness in Courts of Justice, to 
denote how long it took something: or other to war, in to nay it occupied 
the time that a mao takes to finish a chew of hotel 

15 Considering the fact that the water-clock was known to and used by 
the Sinhalese, the following explanation of the probable origin of 
'■ watches 11 is apposite :—“ Under the reign of Phul, the Toynl palace of 
Nineveh, and each of the principal district* of the city, poseewd a water- 
clock of the same shape and capacity. They were filled together, or a* 
nearly m possible together, at the signal of a watchman atatiemed aloft 
on a tower to proclaim the ridng of the sun. and they remained all day 
i n the keeping of the officials, whore business It was to fill them as soon 
as they became empty. There was a regular staff of etitn employed in 
connection with each of the time offices, and as often as the water-clock* 
wort replenished they spread through the streets shouting out the fact for 
the benefit of the town's people. In this way a sort of rough computation 
of the flight of time was held. The intervals between the filling and 
emptying of the Tesseb* were called iL watches " and were probably of two 
hours or two hours and a half duration, " (.11/ thr IVu t April 

1SG3 P p. 4&A) 

* Why Lf our hour divided into sixty minutes, each minute into sixty 
-OCOtuls, JtCr I Simply ami solely* replies Max Muller in the Jtof ■ igAtly 
Jfrtifpr, because in Babylon them existed by the aide of the decimal 
system of notation another system, the sexagesimal which coantel by 
sixties. Why that number ebon Id have been chosen is clear enough. and 
it speaks well for tin- practical sen*- of those undent lialtjloiiip mtn 
chan t*. Thera is no number which has so many divinon* as sixty ; it being 
divided without u remainder by 2. 3. #. 5, 6, 10, 12. IS, 20 P and 3n. 

The Babylonians divided the sun's dally journey into 2-1 pansangs 4 or 
720 stadias. Each pornsnng or hour wzw subdivide! into sixty minutes, A 
panising i> about a (rerman mile, or a little more than 44 English mile# ; 
and Babylonian ant roiK-mi-rs com pared the progn-^ made by t be sun during 
an hour at the time of the equinox to the progress made by a good walker 
during the dame time, both accompli flhing one paraEsang. The whole 
course of the Ann during the twenty-four wpii nnettul bum wba fixeil nt 
2* panrnang^, or 720 stadias, or degree'. 

This system wn* handed on to the Greeks, anil Hipparchus. Hie great 
Greek philwfipbr. who lived about 1&0 n.c.. introduced Hip Bibjloniim 
hour into Europe. Ptolemy, who wrote about HO A.B., and whom TUkm* 
still Utc* in that Ptdnulisiyttom of astronomy r (rave still wider currency 
to the Babylonian way of reckoning time. 11 wns carried along ou the quint 
strain of traditional knowledge through the middle age#, and itrangetosay 
it sailed down safely orer the Niagara of the French Bevoluriou. For the 
French, when nv atwtloiiklngw*Lght«, measure*, coin#, and date**, and subject 
ing all to decimal iystran of reckoning, were induced by tome unexplained 
motives to respect our Clocks and watches, and allowed our dial to remain 
sexagesimal “that Lh Babylonian—each hour connoting of sixty minute*, 
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3 The fire single to weU £ ffl influence (mtb the &dn£ Suffard**!, 

pp, 216,21". in DOt«) the 30 pryu* or boars, nix of there hoars being allotted 
to each Towel These period-, called in Sanskrit, begin with the 

rising of the auu, ra follows : — 


cp cho fim represents Eb<* 
■5 the second g-i^SbcS 

C the third fles^ai 
fl the fourth 5® 
ft the fifth 03dSo 


IllfKDOy 

Half growth 
Youth 
Ago 
Death 


Of there the three first period# are propitious and the two last adverse, 
* Itiaa turioiiK coincidence {says Sir Emerson Teimcnt, frytoji, voL II* 
F- &0?i in DQtffl) that the SiyhAleac concur with the oumL indent people of 
the Ejwt, the ChAlikimt, Anb, and %jpuans, not only in counting time 
by period* of seven days, hut by distinguishing the days of the wttfc by 
the pUy^te whose naism have been, conferred on them 

Sunday , r IriiA „ + ,** From the *Ull and <tri. 

contraction of ^r«M. 
a day 

From moon 

+ ++ From , 1 F 7 jra h a ru rrir, the 
planet Ham 

- + From Swiii. the planet 
Mercury 

p,. From Brahiupotii the 
pltmei Jupiter 
From iSrJkwrff, the planet 
Timms 

From SfMMmmt the 
planet Saturn 

Among the Tamils, Uy>. the clay* of the week are named after the planets. 
Ntfitm (0aSji)p Tinkdj Srrn5y (Q S *aiswfl'£ i i) T putt z 9 

riytrjM (JhurjjOT), (Oei/siofl), ud For partita- 

Jar? of the mouths and days, and the manner of reckoning the Tamil 
year, the onion reader is referred to the note* in the Appendix under 
lit. Fauj4n.gti», to Britc'i ralpana iW/w™ .HAife#. White each of 
the seven days the -Sinhalese have put under the superintendence of a 
planet, each of the 04 1 hoars into which they divide the day they plus 
under that of a rtar. (Davys frjftut, p t 2ffl,) 


Monday, SandudA 
Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Jt#da4& 
Thursday, Brabtuptttinda 
Friday, ■S'ilN^a 
Saturday, ^huvraid 


m The Sinhalese hare a n astrological as well as a lour month, divided 
into 27 days, cormponding to the number of their astrological h am nr 
amp l ia tion s, and like them called nffy, and each of there day*, or each 
■rV^F** divided and subdivided in a very complicated manner. They 
implicitly believe that the star# influence the affaire of mankind, aH d their 
■ctiona in oofiaequcace are in a great meaettre regulated by the movements 
of the Ptara, The first object of parent* on the birth of a child in to haw 
has nativity cart and his haroacope made out, which u of more importdJlC* 
10 him through life than any certified ttbid from a parish recirter to a 
European. Not the hour of celebrating a marriage Can be fixed, a field 
■Owei. a journey undertaken. nor r Indeed, a match be made without the aid 
of the astrologer, who, in more than one instance, hm prevented the union 
of those wh«e circumstance* were other wist most suitable, but were 
unfortunately bom under hostile Siam (.Davy* €?ylv* r pp. 2 te, 24 T.) 
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List of tht Siphalew lunar an d solar month. 6 -, compiled from the Fairfya- 
laiikam, with tie t:Orf«ponding: names of the £ltgli*h month# :— 


Lunar Hem Lis 

S^lar Haattii. 

Ci^<dppflQjLLn(j 

Eaglifttb MobUll 

L 

Eat 


April 12 to May 12 

2. 

Vvk 

, +P VraftMnbha... 

May to June 

a. 

Foeon 

«■+ Mitnua T. r 

June to July 

4. 

£s*k 

. + , Kanaka 

July to August 

3, 

Nikiniya 

... 8i^ba 

August to September 

£ 

Elnara 

... Kanni , +1 

September to October 

7. 

W ale 

Tula 

October to November 

0v 

11 

... Wnrchi 

November to December 

s. 

Unduwnk 

... Dhanu ,. + 

December to January 

HX 

Durutu 

... Makara fH 

January to February 

XI. 

Xavmi 

... E um bhn + .. 

February to March 

12, 

Modindma 

.... Mina 

March to April 


The quarters of the moon ore called *a follow* j—Firtt quarter. mate 
pi'tja ; second quarter, aftiuaka: foil moon, pah tilted ku pdf a; fourth 
quarter. aftiiraka. 

JZalnta ta a oronc^i^teenth part of the mocn r and l€ italava* com- 
poto the disc of the moon Aatidauiddata. 


* Brif^p the ACOAona wore divided into eix. each division 'comprising 
two month#, m follow? 


1 

1. Bat 

Mte 

" r * 

2. Wenak 

VrtLs'iTubba 

, 1 

d, Poaon 

Miuma 

.... j 

4* flsaln 

Kataks 

i 

ft* Nikiniya .... 

Shjba 

J 

fi. Binara 

Karim 

j 

7. Walt 

Tula 

... j 

& 11 

Wnrchi 

J 

9. tfndtiw&k ... 

Dhanu 

" 1 10 r Durum ... 

Makara 

j 

11. Nana 

Kumbha 

-I 

12. Ifodlndina... 

Mina 


1 . Woaantha. spring 

2. GrijuiflH hot peaHon, vummer... { 

3 . WanushA, rainy 
i. &nrtttb< sultry, autnmn 
ft. Momenta, misty 

ti. Si#i r*, oolif, winter 

Stceirdly, they nro divided into three in u religious point of view* ami 
comprise the following months :— 


L Ginahaiia, hoi fesaoti 


2. Wnahnna ninj Hagen 


3. Hainan tlin. musty season 


r l, B&k 

Mfra 

2, Wi*ak 

Vraatnbfaa 

3. Fhwob 

Mitun* 

L 4, E*ala 

Karpiuk 

f -S, Nfkinfyi 

Si^ha 

1 fi. Binara 

Kujihj 

5 7. Wok 

Tula 

L Sr XI 

WnrchJ 

f 9. Uudnwak .- + 

Dhann 

L0. Durutu 

Makara 

H- Navan 

Kumbha 

. 12. Medindlna..* 

Mina 


Seu AIwi# r Sidul &it\$ arnica. p, 3^ in note#, and 

64—92 " E 
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Ac^urdiag to the Tamil* the age of man i* 100 yarn (el. L1 The day* of 
our years an* thf^es*ore year* and ten ; anti if by reason of sln-ngth they he 
Fonrm»ne year*, jvl w their strength labour and florww; for It it frooneut 
off, anil wo fly away/’—iVahik XC„ 10), of an elephant 100 ■ cow or ball iiO ; 
mafic litilTalo 30; CfiJUtl 7JL 1,738,000 yean* ■ the kr*ta yugam ; 
years ■ □ the trrta tfug&m; 364,000 yr-nr* = fuftfiapara S^4)«? 432.000 
year* > the Jlci/j jOf^OPi; th* four ytagftlns ftdtltfl together == 4,320,000 
years ■■ the .v.rfwr ytfyrsnt r - 13 jfitarr the reign of Huiu ; 74 M&hh’a 

reign* ~ thr retgn of an Indiran; 37^ la^tran 1 * reign* « a day of 
Pi ram q - iso *ndb dara « % pi m bme month i fi 2 pi m & -r months = a pi ra m i 
year; a hundred aueh yearn 3 the age of PinnaS; S6Q Pitch age*= the age 
Of Adpiravna ; 10 r,nch age» =r« a jt<j/yw^ r In a Hundred idfrwrn Roma 
Hisi shed* one hair ai hi- fijctdy ■ when fe*u eronea of Roma BssE’s hair 
fait MLnaaE RJsi cast* t-tT one scale of his Ashy body ; when one CTOre of 
thp^ scales fall it i* a moment to P&rathnvnsa KL-i : in takes 30 PlUih 
moments for Mnhi Sntti to do up the hair of her head ; when Maha SaUi 
I it done hef hair 7S0 CttPw of tinier that *pace of time count* as ;* 
moment for the UritLaratmikalJ, who dita hy the side of the Almighty, 
(drim^p/frf, vdl. Ill., part* 7 and S r pp. 114, 115.) 


Mr. MOBDER added that before iwchmgpaAflj^/j^a (the 
Paper had occupied nearly an hoor in reeding, although 
rteTeral parts of it had been skipped over) lie would relieve 
t he am I ienee by rertu in i ng h i & h vat h (Laughter a nd applause T ) 

tiL Sir K, Noel Walker, on behalf of the Members of the 
Society and iheir friends, proponed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Alodder for hi* Paptr and the trouble he must have taken in 
preparing it. The prevailing reflect ion in his mind on 
listening to ihe long tables Mr* Modder had read was one of 
congratulation that hie early education did not lind pkco in 
a Sinhalese school in Ceylon. Hia recollection was that they 
found difficulty enough with the simple tables of troy* avoir¬ 
dupois, and lineal measures. {Laughter.) When he first came 
to Ceylon he confessed ho had found difficulty—considerable 
difficulty—lii ascertaining what the kuruni ai id am f mams 
were, and he was more pulled in pursuing his inquiries to 
find that m every Province the kumni tmil-umumtm mea- 
eores were different. The officer who was then his Principal 
Assistant, and who is now the Government Agent of the 
Western Province, * to whom he appealed* volunteered to col¬ 
let some information on the subject, and w hen that gentle¬ 
man left him he waa engaged in a very interesting, and* he 
tnlghL aay, very diligent inquiry, because there waa a great 
variety of Information concerning the different kuruni mea¬ 
sures. He thought Mr. Moddor had afforded Home explana¬ 
tion of the difficulty when he told them that the unit of 

* Hh, j Hon. Jl R. DttWHon^ CjC.H, 
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mta&nre was what could be carried in the fist, but they all 
knew that there were hats and fists. (Laughter*) Certainly 
he (Sir Edward) had gained some instruction that evening. 

He thonght he might also give expression to their flense of 
thankfulness to the Bishop for the interesting address he 
had delivered io them as President. (Applause,) They would 
all admit, lie thought, that there was a good deal of truth in 
what the Bishop had said about the want of life in their 
Meetings But at any rate they might say that there had been 
an exception that evening, and he hoped the Bishop’s address 
would be an incentive and inducement to Members, who had 
the leisure io pursue inquiries to give ehe Bocieiy the result 
of their researches* (Applause.) 

The Hon. ABDUL Rahiman seconded, nod the vote was 
cordially passed. 

Mr. Modder t in acknowledging the compliment, apolo¬ 
gised for the heaviness and length of his Paper, lie feared 
it was not free from blemishes The subject was brimful 
of interest and importance, and he would have been 
glad if some of those present had discussed the Paper, He 
had expected hia Paper to elicit criticism. The subject 
demanded the interest of all Ceylonese, and if he had 
had a little more time—he did his best in three weeks 
to put hastily together the notes he had made in the course 
ofhhs studies—and a little more leisure, ho would have pre¬ 
pared the Paper more carefully and with more sat inf act Lon 
to himself. He then thanked Sir Edward Walker for 
having spoken so flatteringly of his humble efforts, and the 
ladies and gentlemen present for having accorded to hia 
Paper such a favourable reception He felt that they had 
weighed his Paper in the SrcaJes of partiality, with his own 
weights and measures. (Laughter). Might he lay the 
battering unction to his soul that they had not found him 
wanting ? (Applause,) 

7. Mr + M odd tilt proposed a vote of thanks to hia Lord- 
ship the Bishop for presiding at tlie Meeting, and i he vote 
having been passed with acclamation the proceedings 
terminated. 
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proceeding. 




General Meeting. 
Colombo Museum* August 5* L892. 
Present: 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, in the Chair. 


The Hon. M, C. Abdul Rahi- 
man, M.L.C. 

Mr. C. Drieberg, 

Mr, A. M. Ferguson, C.SLG, 
Mr. D. W, Ferguson. 

Dr. W. G. Keith, 


Mr. W. P. Ranabi^ha. 

Mr, F* C, Rolm 

Mr. K, D. 0, Seneviratua. 

Dr, W. G, Vendor! 

Mr, G, Wall, FX.S.* F.BA9-, 
<fce., Vice-President. 


Mr. E. B. W, Benuthi Raja, Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary. 


Visitors:—Five ladies and several gentlemen. 


Business. 

1, Read and confirmed Minutes of Meeting held on 
March 19, 1893 

2, Mr, GEORGE Wall, Vlee-President, at the request of 
the President, took the Chair, temporarily. 

3, His LORPSHTF the Bishop, before commencing his 
Paper, made a few introductory remarks. He said that the 
Paper he was about to read was already known to some of the 
Members in substance, m copies in rough proof had been 
supplied to those specially interested in the subject. 
He wished it known that he was neither the discoverer 
nor author of the matter he was going to dwell on that 
evening, but that it was the work rather of one who had 
gathered and put together what had previously been 
scattered about in different places. The real honour of the 
discovery belonged to Mr. K, J. Pohatb, though there might 
be perhaps some question as to who will have the final 
honour of the discovery of die site under discussion. He was 
sorry that W'lien he was writing his Paper he was unaware of 
Mr, Pohath 1 * account of his views, expressed in communi¬ 
cations to the Cfiylwr I Independent at the end of May and 
again in July of 1889,* and also in a letter to the Society in 
May of that year. He thought that it would have been 
better to have dealt with them at this Meeting, Ee had, 
however, quoted Mr. Pohath p s shorter letter to the Qrimtali&L 


m Mr. Fob*th'n fatten appeared In the /aAwnAmJ of May 15 and 

July 1% ISSt. 
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m 

Hia Lordship then read the following Paper : — 

THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE 
SlKlVAppHAHAPUEA OF “MAHAWAtfSl," 
CHAPTER LXXXV. 

By the Right Rev. E. S. Coflehtok, ulB., Lent Bishop 
of Colombo, President. 

THE eighty-fifth chapter of the Mahduanm opens with a 
very elaborate and gorgeous description of the city called 
Sirivaddhanapura, and of the festival held by l^rakramathe 
Second at the end of the thirteenth century, when he 
conveyed the tooth-relic from Damhade^iya to this Sirivud- 
dhanaptum. 

It has been for a long time the received opinion that this 
city was what now is Kandy T Kandy having been known as 
Si rrvaddhan&ptLra 1 □ later ti mes. Th is op I n i on has late! y been 
called in questions and evidence has been collected by which 
H £a conclusively proved, as l think, to be erroneous. The 
8irivaddbanspnra of the thirteenth century was in she low- 
country, close to Damhaderuyii, on the road between Kuru- 
n^gala and Xegombo* and its exact place and its original 
name was probably that of Nanbambaraya* now" a village 
six miles from Daxnhadeniya. 

The history this question 1 now propose to sketch, 
assigning* as justly am I can t to each authority who has 
touched upon it, his share in the mistake or in its correction. 

But first, that the plausibility of the mistake may be 
evident—for when a mistake has been found out one is apt 
to think too hardly of those who made it—I will read the 
passage from the M*hdwanm,a*it stands in Mr. Wijosiriha's 
translation. 

And aiu-rwarcla the king built the MiMjTOiin lh the noble city of 
SirtTadijhana wherein he i™ bom—a city that could nut be compared 
for it* scenery — and Endowed it with great possessions. It consisted 
of stately bouses and upon hall*. of high walls and gniea, and was onu- 
mentad with Eodhis, Cetiyaa, groves, add image-bonne*. The worfc- 
mflLnjhip thereof was divenw and of exceeding beauty, and it wai 
adorned with great splendour. And in the vast space that oitewJed 
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From the city of J^mbuddot^i to the city of Biiwi jft i Tti , the length 
and breadth whereof wm about eight ^ojanas p and one usabha, (the 
highimy was) made over like the face of a drum, and was covered 
throughout with sand, exceeding fine and soft. And the divers flags 
and banners which ornamented the aides thereof were so great in number 
that they seemed to hide the rays of the nun ; and raws of plantain 
tree* were placed along the length thereof, w it h divers vesseh for water T 
of eiGefiding beautiful workmanship, filled with ornamental flowers 
And within this vast spue the chief of men caused royal arches to be 
akjd r cue at every space of five cubib, at every space of ten cubits a 
cloth-arch, and at every space of hundred cubits a stately house of 
great six*?, consisting of three stories and lofty spires, and containing 
imagvti of the supremo Buddha,—all finished with painting* oF exceed¬ 
ing great beauty. 

Afterwards he ornamented the vihitt with many painted arches 
round the circuit of the viMra vdl T of great stie and beauty r —:irchw 
that looked contcmptuounly on the beautiful bow of the chief of the 
goda-f with white parasol* that looked like the moon in her fullest 
splendour, and beautiful Saga of five colours and divers shapes, like 
beautiful dancers dancing in the Omumcnt of heaven ; with rows of 
splendid halls glittering with jewels, like beautiful rows of mansions 
that were come down from the world of gods : with numerous images 
of Brahmas dancing in row* with parasols in their hands, that wore 
moved bv instrument* : with moving image* of god* of dive™ forms 
that went, to find fro with their joined hands raised in adoration: 
with moving figures of hordes prancing hither and thither with the 
beauty of waves, riling and falling one sEter the other in the great 
sea : with moving likenesses of great elephants, clothed in the trap 
pings Of elephants^ making men doubt whether they were not rain 
clouds that had descended to the earth :—with the-e and diver* other 
>how» of this kind which delight the world T and are used at feasts, 
did he make the viUkra exceeding attractive- 

Then again the king commanded nil the pric-fiti and novitiate* and 
tln> Lay devotee* also, male and female, who were dwellers In the aland 
rif Ut)^ to wait for Lhe prooesHiun in great crowds without the vihara 
and around it, at the space of a league from each other, raising shouts 
of applause and uttering the praises of the supreme Buddha, and hold¬ 
ing in their hands offerings, Element find such like thing* that Were 
needful at feasts in honour of Buddha ; and (he likewise commanded) 
all other*, men and Women who km-w tbu value of the three sacred 
gemfl. to adorn themselves in their best apparel (and to tarry for 
the procession) wish things that were fit for offerings. And the 


" According to Chillier*, the ift'jmut in ft bout equal to twelve mile*. Bat 
etc XMtfittir padigpika v, I9E. 

TMnT* how. 
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king nJvj, moved by great devotion, decked himself tu *U the 
roy*3 onUBunta and, in the midst of his four-fold army, placod the 
two n?ltca of the Toosh and the Alm^hoff l In a carriage of great 
ftplendour, decorated wiih all the nm^inients of an equipagE. Then he 
tatmc-ri rows gf men to carry before (be procession iheae articles and 
ciiTErs others that went used at feasts; namely, hannera of gold and 
burnt! ra of silver, water-pot# of gold and water-pots of silver, cbowries 
of gold and chowrics of silver, caskets of gold and casket* of silver, 
beautiful fan# of gold and fans of silver, pokk-hamnin* of gold and 
pQkkhnraniH of silver, and flower vases made of gold and flower 
vasss made of silver. Then the king, followed with the sound of the 
fivo instrument# nf music and forming a proeep^ion of great magni¬ 
ficence, carried the relic# hy stages along the decorated highway into the 
citjof Sirivadijhann. and placed them nil the seat that w:u# prepared for 
Buddha in the spacious ornamented hall that was boilt in the middle 
of the viliira, and caused offerings to 3 ms made thereunto by the 
divern people {who had assembled them). 

And when the morning was come all the people arrayed themselves 
in their best garment#, and, being exceeding di-dnius of gaining merit, 
went up with Uowent of the jasmine and chainpitc and imnwood L and 
other kind* of flowers of divers hues mixed with flowers of gold (leaf) 
and ihe like, and devoutly made their offering* to the Tooth-relic and 
Lh-u Bowl "relic. And they made offerings siiso Of rnany heaps of SWCflt 
white rice that looked like heap# of glory that had long gathered 
aronnd the great king, and of divers kinds of fruit, such a* plantains, 
jak, mango, and the like fruits that were exceeding ripe r sweet, and 
lusdou#. Then the king himself, in like manner, made offerings of 
divors kinds to throe two noble relic# : and then he who was taught in 
all good manner* ministered unto the Order ahd care fully provided 
them with food and drink^—vfood hard and R-oft, and drink that could he 
sucked> and drink that could be swallowed. And the lord of the land, 
who was exceeding delighted on that oemrion. brotowed on sevem 1 
hundred* of priest* tin.- eight things that were needful for monks. 
Afterwards, throughout the three watches of the night, he illuminated 
th e vihi rmail rpend with lacs and erores of lighted Limps fed witii 
perfumed oil, and with garlands of diver* lamps perfumed with 
camphor oil. so that the whole face of the land looked like the firma¬ 
ment that was studded with star*. And the lord of the land held a 
feast in honour of Buddha, to which all men were drawn by the sweet 
songs of singersand the dances of many dancers as they danced in djvere 
characters on the excellent stages that were raised here and there,—* 
feast the tumult whereof waa greatly Increased bj the sound of 'the 
five musical instruments which, like a blast proceeding from the sea cf 
bis merit *, sufficed to drown the roar of the ocean and to pnt to shame 

* w * lota* pond. These were probably miniature repm*m- 

rAff itfmi Ti r i r 
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the thunder of the clouds,—wherea* mlw the voice of religion wa* 
heard from pulpits reverently 50 1 tip by the faithful at diverts place*, 
wbmni siat preachers of the sacred Ut, who. with beautiful fans in 
their hands, proclaimed the good law that convinced the hearts of the 
hearer* thereof,—a feist which also was made plcasmnL by the shouts 
of the four classes of Buddha'a disciple^,* who went hither and thither 
viewing all things with jidnuntion and -congratulating each other a? 
thev praised the drtaoj of thu throe wicred geny, Mdl i nni ng, ^ Oh the 
Buddha !Oh p the Dhammwl Oh, the SafighaT—whew praise* also 
were sung in strains like those of the Nandisrf- by the mvbmof the 
ceremonies J as they stood in crowds on every side invoking the blessing* 
of Buddha. 

And for seven doyi the lord of the land held this great feast in 
honour of the three sacred objects.(Budding the Law, and the Church) 
in such a manner m if be were allowing here (on tsirlh) how even the 
chief of the gods held the feasts of Buddha in heaven. and Eta if lie 
proclaimed how the king* of the olden time, thu great niters of the 
Sinhalese, held their feasts in honour of the supreme Buddha, and as 
if he proclaimed to all men how the perfections ol the Omniscient 
Buddha, like unto the wish-oonferring tree of heaven, yield fruit in 
and out of every season. 

And afterwards whEn he (the king) had made the IfiM Vi him the 
property in common of the brethren, he dedicated it to the great 
priesthood, and thus filled the measure nf his merit and bis fame, 

No one can hear this pus^age without feeling how well it 
fita Kandy* nod wondering what other city there can have 
been—.since Aniirridhuptin} and Polonniimwa are oul of the 
question—that can have deserved finch a description. But it 
would not be right to put the passage in this its English 
dress lie fore you without at once pointing out that there are 
two details—one really of essential importance!, and one 
important in its effect on ihe total impression produced by 
the passage—in which it does not accurately repreeont the 
true original. 

First, the distance* eight yoduna and one usabha*— 1 which 
won Id muke 97 miles,—represents what I may confidently 
call a false reading of the original* which is 4i Art// n yodun 

* Monk#, nuns, lay dimple*, tod fcim&Je devutcttL 

t Speaker* of prologues in a drama, or pftneEyHjfce. 

{ This Ls an obscure wemi; but. I belie t* It ij 

meant here for the chief a of servers or muiagcn in festivals,, who- were 
entitled to enjoy the Furptm! or remains of food offered, during the ceri- 
monies. 
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find on* i wabha?' or about seven miles. Mr. Wijeflitiha reads 
u Qtthn” “eight," where the best manuscripts as well as the 
printed edition have “ addha," 114 half/' 

Secondly* where in the first sentence he describes the city 
as incomparable for its scenery M —a touch which fits 
Kandy* and is inapplicable to the (lot country of Damba- 
deni ya— the words 44 for its scenery T1 are not in the original, 
and have doubt I ess flowed from Mr, Wijesiyha's pen under 
the influence of the idea that he w T as describing Kandy. 

When the inhabitants of Kandy first began to claim thii 
honour for their own I cannot fell : but at any rate about 
1833, those who supplied Sir Alexander Johnstone with the 
books which were placed for editing in Mr. Upham'fl hands, 
must have told Air. Upliant that this Birivaddhana was 
Kandy* In that author's English oi the Rdjamtnakamya^ 
after the words the king built the city called Kreewsrdaoam 
Poora" the w r ords u now called Candy” are boldly inserted 
in the text, w r lthout a hint that they are not in the original 
(TJpham 11., L04). Neither in the Rdjaratndkttmya (which 
was probably completed in the sixteenth century and borrowed 
largely, from the Mahdw&nsa) nor in the RqfavaUya 
(which was written a century or more later, and also follows 
the Mnhfhi'tiHxu closely in thin part) is there anything to 
point to the identification with Kandy*. 

Tumour* a few' yearn later, placed no confidence in 
U pham's work*—indeed he has too severely disparaged it, — 
and so Tumour escaped the mistake. He does not contradict 
it, nor docs he attempt any other identification, hut he 
simply says 41 KirivadcUianapura in the Seven Korales/* 

Sir Emerson Tennent (L p 414) was more easily mislcd- 
Referring to Up hum's Rdja ra tnaka raya, but probably 
supported also by the popular opinion in Ceylon* he 
published to the world the identification of Kandy with 
the birthplace of Parz.kr.jma the Second. Knighton* in 
IR45 (p. 158), and others had already repeated the received 
opinion, but it was Tennent'e popularity apd authority* 1 
suppose, which meet widely diffused it. 


an 
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The next step is a curious one, [□ L877 ,the learned 
Sumapgula Terunnanse and the lamented Batowaruudswe 
Pandit published their Sinhalese translation of the J/a&t- 
itvz jjMi , and into their text, I know not how T the error crept, 
which substituted “ eight yoduna” for 41 half a yodtin/' though 
they had correctly edited the Pali text some years before* 

It ia to be attributed* 1 suppose, to this oversight* that 
when the learned Wijesigha Mudallyar came to make hie 
admirable English version, he adopted the text, which those 
great scholars had adopted* and removed the city L17 miles, 
instead of 7 P from Dambadeuiyi^ 

The truth seemed now sn a fair way to be for ever loat eight 
of, at least by all who formed their opinions from published 
works, and not from direct study of original authorities. 

But happily there were auH in Ceylon students of the 
latter class* and among them Mr, KL J. Pohath* Mr. D* M. de 
Zilva Wickremasinghe, Native Assistant to ihe Archeological 
Commissioner, and We-livitiye Dhammaratana Terunnanse. 
the latter of whom has been kind enough to help me with 
bis opinion* 

The honour of drawing public attention to ihr mistake 
belongs to Mr. Pohath, and that of putting the truth in the 
clearest light to Mr. Wiekremasinghe- 

Mr. Pohatli communicated to the QriimiaUslt vol. JII.+ 
p. 2Ifi f the Important note which 1 will now read 

iSlBlTiKDANA Fuu.”It may he interesting ami useful to point 
oQt that Hir Em^woD Tunnent has nude a mistllkfl when k 

says in hi* History of Ceylon, ?oL L f p, 414, that King Pandjta Pari- 
krama Balm (erroneously called by him ,4 Prakrama hp Rihu) 01, 
“founded the dly of Kandy > then called Siriffrrdnnu-puraJ" The truth 
iathat this king never built a city called “ Shi v&rdaim- plira.' 1 mudhlefc 
the city of Kandy, It lu a city in Hat-ktiralf (Seven Kdralfc) Called 
Birivardana-piira., in the neighbourhood of the city of Danil‘ndenlya, 
that Pandits Pariknumi Bihu III . removed the Da|;ul;i-relic Accord¬ 
ing to tome histories of Ceylon, Kandy became the capital of the 
Island in 137! a,d, k and Parkdit-i ParikniM Baku III. ascended the 
throne in 1286, more than a century before Kandy became the capital- 
Dt- Murdoch, in bi» mvefnl compilation of the History of Ceylon, 
published by the tlbriaiian Vernacular Education Society, haa fallen 
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into the same error, evidently misled by the authority of for Eroemon 
Tcnuent 

In the “ Geography of Ceylon/' by M&&ientn Silva and Gabriel, 
Tcachera of the Gov Eminent Training ScLwl, ItemtotA, published ;n 
1887."* very untful and well arranged wort,—the com pi ter? ha^e 
commuted the same blunder, when they say on page 70 that " Kandy 
VU* built by Piiifcija[,'i Parakra-ma Hahn III. in 12S0." 

f discovered the mistake on rending, among other books, that 
valuable and rare history of Ceylon called Na r pid rcchwtl- 
dra$ahma-pi-adipikuicu, which wa* written upward* of 55 years ago by 
that great Pali scholar Yutanvala, High Priest, at the special request 
of Hi* Excellency Sir Edward BameSp Lieutenant-Governor of Ceylon 

As the mistake was first made by an author of snch great reputa¬ 
tion as Sir Etnenion TVuoeDt, the others, it, ippetts, simp] v followed 
him. newer suspecting that he was wrong. 

In the Sinhalese translation of the 3f<ihtiirarjm (chap. 8») the distance 
from thimbarjl eniyn to Sirivardhana-pum is giTen as eight yodirns. 
This is a mistake of the tranFlaton;, who must have read the Plli word 
fi ffiftgi 44 half/ r ns ntfhii, fi ei^ht.” The distance then is only half a 
yodun 1 and not eight yoduns. 

This escaped my notice, and does not seem to have 
jittfacted much attention in Ceylon. It was observed, how¬ 
ever, and its decision was adopted, by Frofes&ur Rhys Davids* 
who appended to his translation of the i( Questions of King 
Milinda,” the Both vein me of Sacred Bonks of the East, the 
following addendum :■— 

Jrf.jni^dria-^iirrt, Tt should have been pointed mil that this city 
is not (as stated by Emerson TclidOnt at vo|. I. H p, 414, of hi* ** Ceylon”) 
the same as the inuttEm town of Kandy. hut was in the Kqninfigills 
District, and (as pointed out by Mr. K. .Tames Pohath in the “ Ceylon 
l HrientaJist, voL III., p P 318) about three and a half mile* distant from 
the modern Dainlja-don Lya. 

it was by this note of Professor Rhys Davids that my own 
attention was drawn to the question. I ar once consulted 
the kte Pundit Bttttrwantndiwe, and was eon finned by him 
in my own prima facie opinion that Mr. Pohath was wrong. 
The Pandit, as 1 have mentioned, had committed himself to 
the reading 4 * eight yojanas, 1 * and believed it to be the correct 
one ; and both he and I thonght it more likely that the 
historian had overstated the distance to Kandy and exag¬ 
gerated lhe decorations, than that a place important as 
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Sinvaddhana waa described t4> be, should have been 
mentioned that once only, and then entirely lost flight of. It 
seemed to ns also improbable that two celebrated places 
should have borne the same name, and yet that the historian 
should have not drawn attention to the distinction- I argued 
further, and the Pandit—looking only hastily at the matter- 
agreed with me t that the mention of an “ordination” (as it 
is called in the English) held by the eurne king in the Mnha- 
veli-gaggu showed that he was at Kandy. Both these 
arguments of mine were founded—a? I will show presently. 
—on mistakes. 

At the same lime 1 asked the help of Mr. William 
Goonetilleke, the learned Editor of the Qrisntali$L He hud 
not looked into the question, and was still of the old opinion ; 
bat he kindly undertook to search into the matter. 

The result of Mr- Gooneiilleke's careful reading of the 
Mahan'Ctum* and of his inquiries about the true manuscript 
authority aa to the eightor st half ” was that he was 
convinced, and convinced me, that the place in question was 
not Kandy, but some spot about 7 miles from Dambadeniyau 
The true reading stated that as the distance, and this agreed 
much better with the statement that the whole road was sanded 
and decorated. It was also more probable that Parakruuia 
should have been bom near Dambadeqlya, where his father 
lived* than among the mountains of the Central Province* 
Farther, the JfaAdcm/iaa, after stating that the tooth was 
taken in procession to i^irivadLlhanapiira^goes on to say that it 
was. carried to Pojonnnrnwa from Dambadeniya; It had not 
gone far, there fore* from Dumbudeniya - in fact* Sirivaddhama 
was reckoned with Dainbudeniya* Final ly T as to the ** ordi¬ 
nation 11 in the Mahaveli-gaugn, this took place not from SIrU 
vaddhana. but from Folonnarttwa ; Lind the exact site of it 
was JSiLha&Or-tittha, the phice still well known as Dakota, 
about six miles from Polonnaruwa- 

Mr. GoonetLlkke + s ary amenta, founded, it will be seen, 
simply on a careful study of the Al&hfiti'ansti itself, con¬ 
vinced also the learned Sumaagala Terunmin^. 
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This sufficed to establish us muck sis Mr, Pohatli hud 
asserted. But Mr. F, H. M. Corbet, who kindly interested 
himself in the discussion, put me in communication with 
Mr. D r M, de Zilvu Wkkremaslnghe, w T ho had long before 
this not only convinced himself that the place was to be 
nought near Dambadeniya, but bad succeeded, as 1 think, in 
identifying it still more exactly. The following are the 
proofs which he has, been good enough to communicate to me. 

The SiriYaddhunaporu which we are discussing was con- 
*fessedly the birthplace of Punikrainu. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that it was Kim father's home, and perhaps his father’s 
birthplace, especially as his father, Vi jay a Baku III., Jived for 
the greater part of hie life in obscurity. 

Now it is staled in more than one book {Dalatte Pujd- 
yaliya^ rfi - Yanni E^favdliya^ 90) that Vi jay a Bah u lived 
at Pulabatgala, in the Seven Korules. This name bits not 
Iwen identified* 

Bat the Rime Dambadeni^r,m mentions Nanbambarayu, 
and says that Parakrama lived there, and that ho constructed 
there a process! on-path 2 gawa, or 8 miles, long. The Vannx 
Rdjavatiga also mentions this procession-path.. N unborn- 
baraya ia still known, anti is about the stated distance from 
Damhadciiiyik 

Bat Mr. Wickremasinghe hsiH got nearer than this. He 
discovered some three yearn ago at Dambadeniya part of a 
poem called Kalundd-jMfun&t and in this he finds it recorded 
that when Pardkrama the Second teas called to the kingdom 
he teas mperintending the cultivation of his fields al J Van* 
hamhamt/a+ whAte he had hispaUux. Thia then was iu all 
probability Paraknima’s native place, the place which he 
delighted to honour. 

It would be no wonder if he ^ve to this place, when it 
became the abode of royalty, the title—it is more an epithet 
than a proper name—of Sirn ad4hmmpu r fi n iS the auspicious 
and prosperous city H ; for this title was given in tarn to many 
places, to Yahspaw, to Kurtm^gala, and In course of time to 
Smkhandasefcty or Kandy, itself* 
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But even here Mr. Wlckremasinghe does not leave- us to 
conjecture ; for the same passage of the Kalundd-paiund 
says that Nanbambamya wa& adorned, not only by the 
king's palace, but by his queen? Sirimddhana Bimva, “ Queen 
Siritmddhana / " 

Thus, not only is the place, with the highest degree of 
probability t identified* but a romantic light is thrown upon 
its origin, while the king*e selection of it for honour* and the 
enthusiasm with which the historian describes it? are abun¬ 
dantly explained. We know not which more to admire, the- 
faithfulness of onr ancient historian or the ingenuity of bis 
modem interpreters. 

4. The President (the Lord Bishop) then referred to the 
following letter from Mr. Henry PakKE it, which appeared 
in the Ceylon Literary Register of July 12, 1&92, vol. YI„ 
Ko. 50* p, 39ti :■— 

When an opportunity occurs, 1 hope to go in tttorch of the «ite of 
the ancient city of wbkh is wf. 11 known in parts of 

this district toli&ve existed in wbt is now a tract of derive forest on 
the right hank of the Dduni-oji, In ihs Wanni Hatpattu. I hive 
obtained ;i riLumK'ripL which j^vw ihe boundaries of the lands-attached 
to this city, so there eau be no doubt regarding the matter, There ire 
vague accounts of bricks nnd piling having been fteou in the forest, by 
hunters ; but nothing more definite &eema to be known, there being no 
inhabituntsi in the neighbourhood. ^irixcardhamAjutrii luw previously 
been supposed to be Kandy* au error which I think Mr. Pohath fir*t 
poitited out in the Literary Register* 

5. Hia Lordship next read the following remark* 
on his Paper, contributed by Mr. H. Key ill, m.ilaj,, 
P.Z^. t Yiz. ;— 

Sir iv A i> i >h a a a- p tr r a + 

i DO not think that the identification of this town can be 
no summarily accepted. The history of it* period is full of 
atrange contradictions, and it i* possible that many book? 
aJlading to the subject were mutilated or suppressed. 

As regards addha or (iff ha? I must point out that 
Mr. Pohath** interesting note i & not supported by any critical 
investigation on record.* How many MSS*, and of what age* 


" See firftt JHapaph of Mr. W r P, n-narkut p, 2IS.— 

B, ffw m Sir. 
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have been impeded to verify the reading? I have personally 
little confidence in Pandit Batuwantud&we*s scholarship/ 
but I hnve a very high confidence in the great learning and 
critical power of Sr! Suma^gala. Until the contrary ia quite 
proved* 1 am only ready to believe that the Learned editors 
consulted in chief two different MSS.* one for their Pali text, 
and one for the translation ; that one contained addha, the 
other affha t and that Mr. Pohath met with addha in one or 
more copies.! 

Xtt nbamba ra*?@ is al ho called ^aubamhara^land I have seen 
MSS. which might be read Tamlmmbani.| But this legend of 
the king being called to the throne* when ploughing there* 
by no means applies to Pamkrama IL§ A ballad in my own 
library J haa legends on ibis subject, which state that I he king 
bo called to the throne waa living as a fugitive in distress at 
Xatunddwa (city near Dumbulla ?), where he had married a 
gutji woman, from w r hom Bhnwaneka Bahu Tero was 
descended* This would indicate Vijaya Bahu *1 of Dam- 
badeijiya, whose eon, Bhuwaiieka Brihn, founded a temple 
at Knranggftla* The Tero may, however, be Bhu waneka Bahu 
L # who, according to one tradition, was a priest. In my 
bsdku.lf this Nanbambara would by the contest seem to be a 
place close to halundawa \ though 1 lay no stress on this, as 
ballads are very disjointed in such, allusions. 

Again* the Diimfatdeni-awia i^ a very uncertain work, and 
old copies have some variant readings. One of the beat I 
know states aa follows :■ — 

H udil hi wuibayen ekwft dahas ata aiya id wiankwa awiinittu rap 
maogul Imrans dinayehi Nam harp bars Ka]ikila Saugita EJlilEya 
Sarvaynil Fandih P^r.ikmnia Bihu num ni!iha r±j aynoyi kiyii otuna 
paekmds katamni EuimayeTii r £rc. 

a The late Don Andris do Silvia bettor known am iL Ba^nwautudfiwe/' 
iron amOntf hid contemporaries a, name for Kound Sanskrit nud Pali 
-n?holnrrb ip.—B., Ifrri. See. 

f Ses rticrtnCt under note * p. 21 a. //on. Sec. 

J Obvious copyists’ errore.—B H Hvx. Sec. 

f Kal i kola Snh i t Ly» Sarvaj fi a Funditn Farlkraanji Mhxk i. e ., Pirkkrumi 
Bi&fru IL (124U-1275 A.P.h according to the .Ifif .tas wa editor^ OF Flrik^ 
mm Mn IT I. . (IStitV- 1301 a.d.) following Torfujqr, ^ too, Lb Report 
on the Kfgilli Diatrid " (Sessional Paper XIX T ] p, 77}. —B, /Fi r *. See. 

fl In the absence of any published Catalogue of hEl valuabln library, the 
writer should Certainly have specified by name the r fact avtkoriiicM he 
refers to for the bent-fit of those who may desire to consult them. —B„ 
ILm. Sec . 

1 Fte* amablJ the kinp meant ia Vijayu Bihu in.., father of Pankkrama 
Bahu II . ami jrnmd father of Bhuvnnekn BAhn 1. Vijaya Bifan Ill.'t 
second son, Ehttraneka Doha, built ayirir^t At Btiligala and a nAdra at 
Knmn^ala ( r VdAd*»m« h LXXXf^ 59-63),— E. T Hv a. See. 
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and if thin is correct, the icing referred to Id it was Pnmkrama 
Kahn HI.,* or else all oor other anchors ties are wrong in the 
date they assign to his grandfather* Parakranaa II. 

Again* it has the following reading 

Tawsda boh^denStat pin purawa^a pinks taml upnn Naobambara 
hica Damlsid^iiiyatJa satara gi Tuvalu tyn pajulin ™i riyanak E^nda 
bheri l ala yak tncu fcanA kajts w^li piya Hilda Wfli &tat* wadllwW p» 
riyaimbata pill tom link da, 

from which it will be seen that Nanbambara was four 
gars ofE Dambadeniya. Modem copies cut thi@ knot by 
omitting the date 1824 A.B. as above quoted. 

Again, in foot-note on page 31ti [of the English translation 
of the] Mahdimjtm, it is stilted that the Mahdwansa seems 
to have been expressly tampered with about this timed 
s As regards the birthplace of ParAkrama II. we are In one 
authority. No. 103 of my library and Descriptive Catalogue 
expressly told Chat his birthplace Eftndawnm* 
no wan, the identity of which with Kandenuwara is gene¬ 
ra J ly ftd m i i ted, T he Km rtm (gala Vistari (a wort h ] e ss I ittle 
work in the main, but holding sonic old traditions) speaks of 
his son's education by the Mnha Tera of Asgiriya at Kandy, 
and another little work, No. 389 of my library/meat ions the 
ting’s marriage in hie 22nd year (wheiher natal or regnal ?) 
to Sunetra Devi of the Giriwat^ss, whom I take to be the royal 
princess from Asgiriya, assigned by tradition as instrumental 
to the endowment of the Aigiriya Vihtire at Kandy. 

I have not leisure to unpack my Pali books and refer to 
my own copy of the Mrtkdwa$Mt+ but many copies are 
available at Colombo. 

I may state that about twelve yean ago I made some 
personal researches at Dambadeniya, and then heard the 
local tradition that the old palace" was some miles off—1 
forget how many—on a piece of land sold by the Crown 
some years ago, and then owned by a Chettv* who had 
removed the few stonr-s of Interest still left from the ruins 
to Colombo; but I did not visit the spot for want of time, 
a nd so forgot its n ame. 1 1 this is Natibatnbara, It r \v III snpport 
further the proposed identification. 

Without at nil questioning the Identification proposed for 
Strimdghanapura, I wish to say that at present I regard it 


* Pw^knuutt B&hu III„ 1288, 93 A_D r {tf*k&wa»m editors), 1314-13 A » 
(Tnnunir}.—B l* Him. See, 

t Whm I* really *;atcd in the not* <{ p . 316) n thnt there are, m the 
tran^lat^f thiitlw, u &tnuijr jrroiutdi for rsstipEcjpa " that the mu-mrsy^ of th* 
rfipn of ParikTama B4hu IIL [framdMm of PirAkram* Bihu [[. of 
TarddhaxiJipur&i Ium, been lamj>KiH with f.o luijp™ dims tltr*<rrmoefiJ 

incident.—B.. £T \?iu See. 

d4-92 
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as “ not proven.” There is, an I said, much contradiction 
over the history of this period, and T have briefly pointed 
out some of the' facta known to me, in the hope that they 
may assist in the discussion. 

5. Mr. W. P. HaNESI^oHE read some notes on the same 
subject,:— 

1 found some learned men to be decidedly of opinion 
that the Sirivaddluifuipura mentioned in chapter LXX.XV, 
of the Mahdieaum is Kandy. 1 was therefore lead 
to study the question more closely. I examined several 
manuscripts—one of them a very old one—and the words 
r Ter 8e 5] in every one of them are addha yriaivfauliha 
e-^jd^cs®) "half a yojann <tnd w Hsablui," and the 
Pali printed work has the same words, so that the English 
translation [p- 286] id not warranted by the text. 

Now, the next question is, whether there is any farther 
evidence in the Mah&ivama itself as to the situation of this 
ciiv, 1 think there is, though not quite convinclug * 

prom verse a 30-2 we learn that the distance translated an 
being “eight yatanw and one isAfl” (really “half a yojnna 
and one nsabha"} was a street. It is there c;dled “the 

decorated highway.” . . 

In verse 32 it is stated that after the procession arrived at 
this place the king made preparations to have offerings made. 
In verse 33 it is said that in the morning the people began 
to make offerings of flowers, 4c., to the relict. Though tho 
lime is not mentioned when the procession started, it would 
from this seem that it was on the morning of the next day 
that offerings were begun to be made. 

Next we find the king engaged in repairing temples at 
Kurtinegala, Attauiigalla, and lastly ho goes to Domini, and 
repairs tho temple of Vishnu there, and returns. Where ? 
Not to Kandy, where the relics were supposed to have been, 
bat to Dambademyft. It is not likely that a king like 
I’audita Parakrama Bahu, who «u a very zealous Buddhist, 
would have allowed these relics to remain at Kandy, a dis¬ 
tance, as ia supposed, of % or 37 miies,t smd remained at 

Dsmbarieniya. . _ . , . 

Then we read that he built a temple at Dambademya, and 
placed the ret ice In it. There i» no ce remony ohwrvcd in t his 
instance In bringing the relics back from Kandy, supposing 
they were there. 

* Sefm coin g ioto tlmt qneatEtm 1 hare first to point oat that tho 
wonin in Lb? English traziflfttiotl f p P verst* i p 2} ^ud MlfloWod it 
’with rnmt tsMMiwioiu. // conaiite*! of stately hon.-«-s and OpM, IuDh, 
&c., rvfi.T to the JfeM or Or«t Temple tad not to the city, 

t Eight yij/rf rti-TJ ini! m* would nmlw the distance & lEttle tanre 

than mut Ab ndrfA amd tw mils*. 
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In chapter LXJXXLX. we read that he built a palace for 
these relics near his own royal residence and placed them 
there, and then, after Foionnariiw^i wag cleared of the enemy, 
she relic a were taken thither by himself and his son [Bn»t] 
Vijaya Buhu T from l>ambadenLya t and not from Kandy. 

It Is said in the chapter LXXXV. of the MaMfranm that 
the king’s birthplace was Siriifa^dhanapura. That the car- 
re ni name of this place was Nan&ambum is quite dear from 
the Dambadtn t Anna . The fol I ow i ng are the word s:— 

Tiivada bb^dcniikt pin puovami pinLsa tami upan Kinbainbm 
sipi Dnmhodciiiyata KAtam gavuvnk ten p?|dm viri riyanak ten da 
bheri talayuk men tana leak vpli piya midu vErli ^tuk vaduven pa^ 
rijimika|4 pilx toran&k da e Q * vkituru kola tun m-t-ijk da]adi 
pujii kiiiriTtn lenata nipihu ridMm karannitiuiya. 

“ A Moreover, in order to fill many with merit* he made the apart? 
between Nanbeimlnra, wherein he was bora. and DiiEiibadE-riiya, a 
distance of four gay* and in width twenty cubits, like unto the race 
of a dmtn h and removing the black sand covered it with white sand, 
and erecting a cloth arch at the distant of live cnbitfl, e * & * ami 
having thus decorated it, the king ordered offuringa to bo made to the 
tooth-relic during three months/* 

The words mktm gaifuvak t 14 four t/uvix** here wcem to In* 
a clerical error for a turn gamivak. Ilad it been Ihe former 
tho author would have written t/oduuak,d£ four ffa *:$ in like 
one yudutia. 

According to the same authority, when he wad crowned in 
1821 a. u l* he was pur named Nun humfaru Knlikdla Sungttu 
Sdhitj/a SarvujUa Pfindita Pardhrama Baku* where H 
Is paid— 

Buddha Tmnhnycn ek tiahis atasiya sii risakvu awumrJu yap mag id 
karanadinay^hi Nanbamkra Kabkila Souiia Siihitya Sanaj tin PliihIiLs 
Farakraina Bahu nam Maharaja yayikiyA otunu pcbmda riijjaya 
karana sumayohi, 

u On the day of the altar! ng or towing feart in the year of Buddha 
1824 , having "been crowned as XimbunLuw Kitlikiila Sapgtta Sslhilya 
San'sjfiu Paudita ParukramA Bihu Hahi liAja, and wfiiUt he was 
gwgning/' 


* This date i* evidently a mistake. It i* perhaps the date of his second 
■ core on Lien. 

[ The era i how to reconcile I be date as found in the wi th 

thoi^ given byother authorities for the access ion of Pariiraia* R4fciu IL— 
which hit’ 1 ptUxLcd Xerill and Ranwi^he-ii solved by the 

AitawgafM rrvr lyyn ( chap. XL, p. 4), a work on gw! ground* supposed to h*t* 
been composed in this Mgn, (£cc AIwlP L edition, Introduction, CLXXV. IT.) 
It is there stated that fmltmniA EAbu wp inaupmhd king, in the I H2lt|i 
year—not from the pari* in A43 jw?. t hut from - the U Ugh toiunent ” 

of Buddha, which wcirb out to NN2H^ = 177^-643—[ 12I& a.b, 
(Sw 11 Report on the KtfgaLla District/ ^iuual Paper XIL, L>tr3, p 77.)— 
B., /Tm. 
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In the Wanni R&javaliya wo retina follows 

Tstvada dsjad rk ptij&va karsmmieyi riti Xsni^nihaTTi nil* Damba- 
demyaia atara gartivuk digin psMin risi ripnak ten bh^rd taby&k ne 
tani kiluv^i pi) A duduvullcu fcavarA vth]uvoii pas riyaimknta pill- 
toTOEiakhi* ° * meld pujA pnraharin Nanbambara sS(a nml mju un 
Boliial namrata vudimii pas ripnaka ten bnu nud udarii selgtfl 
aamatall kota mag* depita pan mASiga ° ° e lira tun mfV mulullebi 
nitipaU daiidji pujAvnk karavii vidbAun kaj^ja. 

u Moreover, having determined L I shall make the tooth-relic offering T 
he made the space between Nanbambam and Dambaderiiya in length 
one gav and in breadth twenty cubits, like unto the face nf a drum, 
and removing ihc black sand spread white wind, and on the space of 
five cubibt erected a cloth arch * * & and having cleared n space of 
five cubit* from Nanbambaiu to Bdigsl Nuwam, where (bis) royal 
brother reaidod h of ittmnp* and root*, and levelled down the elevated 
places and atones^ and having erected Lamp stands on either side of the 
road ° ° ° he caused a Tooth’relic offering continually to be made 
during tho apace of three months, and ordered thus.." 

Thus it is clear (i) that 8irivaddhan<tpura f where the king 
is slid to have been bom, -was' the same as Nmnbambam t 
(U) that the distance was only a fjnm f or shout three miles 
from Dambadcniya in Nanbamburu, (ill) that the offerings 
were made only during the space of three months, and the 
re Lies were then removed to Damhadeniya and thence taken 
to Poloimaruwa. 

It is said in the Balodd Pvtf&umliya that this festival was 
culled ^ Sriu'anlhttna-jmjdJ' What might be inferred from 
this is that the name of his queen was given to the festival, 
and Xunbambars was culled Sirivaddhanapxtra after the 
great festival. 

Kandy became the capital long after this, 

6, Mr. K, J. Pohath, Mudallydr, followed with u note 
embodying his views \— 

The question raised by me in 1889 was that the Siri- 
vaddhmmpura mentioned in the chapter LXXXV. of the 
Mah&iuansa was a buried city in the neighbourhood of 
DambudeniySt and not Kandy, as Sir Emerson Tonnent hm 
erroneously stated in his “ History of Ceylon." 

The question regarding the identity of the buried city 
8irimddltnnapur&, in my opinion, still remains a matter of 
doobt. Some think it is Randenigama Ararae, others say 
it is Ginigatpitiya. Mr. IX M. de Zilva Wiekremainggbe, 
Mr* Hana.dQh£ T and others think it is Nambambaiuya. 
All these three places are situated in the neighbourhood 
of Dambademya, in the Korth-Western Province; and one 


* OrimfflJMi, voL lil^lSfiT-Sj p, ais : Irtdtptn.d*ni, May IS and 

July IS, ISS*. 
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of them may or may not he the Siriva ddhanapu ra in 
question. But, in my humble opinion, there is not at 
present satisfactory evidence to support out one of these 
theories. 

It may perhaps he useful and interesting to know that there 
is a city in rains called Si riViuldhanap u ra r in the Kata wanna 
K6rale of the North-Western Province* Bnt [ am not pre¬ 
pared to admit chat even this buried city is the Sitiva^dhnna- 
pura referred lo in chapter LXXXV. of tha J Ifahdwanm. 

The best way, in my opinion, of settling ibis question is for 
some [competent] person to visit these and other places in the 
neighbourhood of Dambodeniya to discover the hurled city 
iVtVi vaddhatiapura^ which was situated at a distance of only 
half a tj^tdunajOT tiragair^ from the-ancient capital Damha- 
doniya, in the North-Western Province* 

Those who have read only the Sinhalese and the English 
translations of the Mah&wanm, and not the original Bli 
cext T will nodonbr he surprised to learn that the distance from 
Dambademya Co SirivadtUmnapura is only half a yoduna - 
because tha Sinhalese translators and the English translator 
have given the distance in their translations as 44 eight yodunaa 
and an isba." A yajana, or yoduna, is four gawe, equal to 
about 12f English ml lee, and eight yodun exceed I fit) 
English miles. 

According to the Pali text of the Mahdwa$sa the distance 
from Duinbadeniya to Sirii'&ddhanapum is half a yodumi. 
The Pali text may appear to be a little ambiguous as to whether 
the distance is H kal£ a yoduna M or 4k half a yoduna randan 
i&btt™ I will quote the passage 

^E^d*oa $*Dsb 

The distance given in the Pali text Is 44 half a ytxluna and 
■«n itf&ra ik length and brtadthP The writer of the 
here speaks of the road from Dambadeniya 
to Sirivaddjtanapura inada by King Pandata Barak rama 
Bahn 111 The correct rendering of the Pali text its that 
iih the length (of the road) is half a gadunci 9 and its breadth 
an isba +t which is equal to 20 yakis f or poles of 7 cubits 
each (140 cubits}* This stands to reason and agrees with the 
PiU Text. 

The d istanee of the road or street given by the Sinhalese 
translators and the English translator of the JIahdwaqsa is 
eight t/tfanas and an isba in length and breadth. To suppose 
that the read was 100 miles in length and breadth is absurd 
in the extreme, and the more «o when the Mahdu^sa say* 
chat that road wan made level 41 like the eye ((pee) of a 
drum, and was covered with Band. s> 
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^ Hid Lord^htp THE Bishop said the idea mast now 
b£ abandoned that the a n c iant SirivudtfJtanapu ra is tbe pre- 
Kandy, As to the exact identity of Sirivtu&fh a nap utq „ 
that had yet to be determined, as Mr, Pohath had told them 
that evening, A a far as they hud arrived, the evidence tvi\s 
quite plain that Nanhambara was the birthplace of Pandita 
Parakrama 13a hu II., and that Sin vaddhanaputa w r as not 
Kandy, 

B. The Lord Ri&IIOf resumed the Chair. 

p* A, Joseph,. Assistant Secretary, read the 

following Paper:— 


RITIGALA." 

By J r H. M, Ridopt. 

ON March 26 last, on my way down from Ritigala trigomv 
metrical station (where I had been taking observations), I 
spent a couple of boons wandering over the ruins at the foot 
of the hill, and noted down a few particulars regarding those 
I saw. 

Descending [he path the first rains noticeable arc two 
double buildings alongside the path, lying one above the 
other, called by the villagers 4t fndliffdwm™ They are each 
formed of two sixteen-piliar buildings, lying east and west 
of one another,, and connected by a raised pavement made of 
li single shtb of stone, from which steps descend on the 
southern esde, They are boili of square stones, which are 
very carefully jointed, as shown In fig. L 

From the lower of these m&h'g&iim there runs the atone 
causeway, five feet wide, mentioned by Mr. D. G, Mantel! 
in his freporLf which is about 2 (j 0 yards long, and descends the 
bill to some ruins below". At about 100 yards from the top 
there are the remains of a doorway or porch. In two or 
three places, where the slope of the hill is steep, there are 
about half a dozen steps, with stone balustrades on each side. 


North«e -A TUB to Rit igrt* ia the 
hr Dt \ 7 *? t' GEtvn^y Notion theBoUny uf Ritlgali/ + 

L W ^7 Wr,tL 114141 n,Btor ^ on Ritij-BEiT" by 
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I think that only two mMgdioa* arc mentioned by 
Mr. Mantel I, but I must have seen ai 1 ®“* twenty-most of 
them facing the east, that is, towards the foot of the hill. 

I atwrted from the above-mentioned matigaiva* in a 
north-westerly direction,and noticed, close to the y nth that 
one of the hilt streams had made it, way through a bmldmg 
and washed away some of the stones. Hero 1 found, m the 
bed of the stream,half covered by a slab of stone, a circular 
stone basin, and a moulded stone socket for a post (.)* 
about eight inches square *t the top. (See fig. 2.) 

North o£ this place 1 came upon what is apparently a 
privy. It consists of a slab of stone with a rectangular hole, 
iibout 12 in. bv 7 in,, entin it. The stone is covered with earth. 
llnd I could not gel at its size Under the stone there intone 
well, circular in shape, I think about eight feet deep and 


four feet in diameter. 

North-west of this place, add close to it, there is another 
mdligdwa, the finest that 1 saw. It is hnilt of moulded 
stone and ifiof the usual double shape : but there is a detached 
building on the south of it, facing the main building, and 
there is an outer verandah (?) running all round the two 
buildings with only one opening on the e;iel p opposite the 
steps of the mdligdwa. As far as 1 can r., mem tier there 
are some buildings outside the verandah which belong to this 
mdligdtt. fi, of which the privy is probably one. (See fig. 3.) 

Near thin there is a ruin which looks like b;ilf a rough 
arch It is about six feet high, and is built of rough stone, 
each course being projected further than the one below. It 
may be u road over one of the streams, the other half having 

been washed away. (See fig, 4.) 

East of this there is a building which makes me think ihai 
the stones no w in the Atiur.ulhupum Kachcheri grounds, which 
were found below Rasa wnkuUim.t and w hich at the time were 


* Alt my wfeuranenU «i*.pjroxm**, w 1 no m™niTV with we 

Jt + AnduL-ol«sic«l Survey (S*esnio«*l Pup* 1 7 - 1> ' hl ’ P- S1 ‘ 
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l,0£ tmremB0Dab l3 opposed to form the top of a well, are uot 
really so, The building is a small square one, and has a stone 
ring m the middle of it, 10 feet in diameter, and a quarter 
eircle in flection. The circle is not complete, there being an 
entrance on the east, which wonld correspond to the piece 
missing intbo ring in the itacheheri grounds. From this 
ring steps load down on the east, then a little further down 
there Is another flight of stops, and then a small square 
building with steps leading down from it. (See tig 5 ) 

I did not jKirticularlj' notice any other of the buildings 
north of th<j footpath. 

In the centre of the lack wail of the back building in 
each of these mdHgdwns there is a large rectangular hole 
left underneath the top slab, the purpose of which 1 do 
not understand, (See tig* I).) 

In the raised stone slab connecting the two buildings in 
these maligdu™ there are two carved grooves cut 
apparently to carry the rain off the slab. (See lig, 7.) 

South of the footpath I wandered about so much that 1 
did uot know the exact locality of any of the ruins I saw 
I got on to another paved causeway, about 7 feet wide, anil 
followed it along, seeing a good many ruins on either side 
°* th0 ™ n9ewa * most of them built on tops of rocks The 
ground here is covered with huge bouidere. I saw several 

hm OQly With “ l and not 

much of that is legible. All I could make out was what is 
fioOWE in fig. 

TheW^rf had three square holes cut below the katamma 

<d 7 f0r pilkl * Gi into * Another^,' that I saw 
rather a large one, is formed by a large reck, which has been 
cut away underneath and is supported at the end by a small 
reck. On lop of this small rock are cut an elephant, in rough 
outlme, and several other things which I could uot make out 
Qnv of them is like % fc ft, 

Another I saw has two figures of Buddha in it One 
.e n emall sedent figure and the other nlifisri, standing one. 
The heads of both of them are gone. There is a brick 
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wall at the northern end of the galfj£ $ and under cover of » 
rock close by there are a great quantity of tile a. On top of 
the rock forming the gctl-ge in which the Buddhas are there 
ia a atone building of some kind. 

Near this to the south-east of il, there is a ruin with 

a (urinal) of the .shape shown in fig. 10. 

I saw a building on top of a rock by the side of a stream 
which flows intothe/wA-u/i« (pond) mentioned by Mr. MantelL 
The building is a equate one, and the rock not being level 
at the top, the stones are fitted into grooves about an inch 
deep, cut info the rock, to prevent them dipping* Across 
the stream there is a single span etono bridge, fifteen 
feet high, leading from the building. The bridge is formed 
of three large slabs of atone, which rest on the rocks on 
either side of the stream. These slabs are about 14 feet 
long and Xtf inches thick. Two arc about 3 feet wide* and 
the other about 18 inches. 

The ground all about here is covered with ruins; and 
there seem to be steps by hundreds leading all over the 

place. 

It is impossible to get any idea of the place until she jungle 
is cleared : and oven when it ita cleared it wUJ not ho easy on 
the south of the footpath, on account of the huge boulders 
which cover the ground. 

I do not think that 1 particularly noticed anything else at 
the foot of the hill. 

I saw two gal-gcwal on the plateau about 800 feel 
below the RiHgnla bungalow. Neither of them have any 
inscription that I could discover, but on a rock in front 
of the bigger gal-g£ there is a mark, as shown in fig t 11, 
oat into the face of the rock. There arc also in Ibis 
place some very rough stone boundary walk, and some 
rough stone stairs leading for some way up the rdde of the 

MIL 


At the top of the hilh against the east side of the rock on 
which the trigonometrical station is built, there are two 
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mulutiwa (terraces) one above the other. At the north end 
the mufuim is about ten feet high. 

About 5 chains trnuth of the trigonometrical station I saw 
the remains of a brick building* but there i& not enough 
loft to make anything out of it. 

Teams across a moulded stone by tho side of the path, 
about half way up [he hill* from which I gather that there 
are some ruins near the top of the hill which have not yet 
been discovered* 

At Gala pi tabula there is a big rock* which was apparently 
once a gul-gf* on top of a slab rock. There is an inscription 
on the south side, but all l could make out was what ie 
shown in fig. 12. __ 

Mr. D. G. Kartell's Rkfokt ok Ritigala. 

Kimincgala* August lfiT*. 

SlB,— l5f accordance with vour instructions 1 visited on the L7th 
ultimo the niui][!t;Lin called Ritapln, situated in the North-Central 
Trnrince. and being provided with an anemic! and thermometer took 
observations with the view of in*peeling na to its wuiwibiltty for the 
iwtiNiihinenti of a sanatorium, and l beg to report u fullowHt via. 

L The mountain is situated in the southern portion of the North- 
Central Province, and the dkianoe from tho town of AnurAdhapurtiJji 
a 9eputh-«Mtfirijr direction, to Ulpottugama at the southern foot of the 
moon cam. is 27 imlea by a good earl rood all the way. 

2. The mountain, although an isolated Hinge, consists of two hjll* 
standing north and Roiith of each other, and separated by a deep, 
narrow^ rocky gorge, and both are of an extremely itrcky and precipi¬ 
tous character. The western and southern aspect* of the range 
present an almost inqcoesrihlc appearance. but the eastern uloped of 
the southern, bill arcs clothed, above mH below the high projecting 
precipices, with heavy virgin forest, and it in on this side the naectit of 
the hill is always made. 

3. On the higher and southcni dlvidon of the mountain thn 
trigonometrical pile ''lands 2ft* above sea-level, and rVTMJ ft. lower 
than the pile and a ipnirter of a mile to the -eajitojr it there is the only 
piece of Hat. hind in an elevated position on the entire range suitable 
for building 1 pqrpOM^nnd in which there k water to he found, 

4. This Hat is most favourably situated as regard* shelter from the 
south-west iootifrJK.n r which strikes the western Hide of the range with 
great fierceness. 1 looked down from the trigonometrical pile on this 
flab and H appeared to be 15 or 20 acres in extent; hut a* there were 
heayy mbits driving along nt the time, I could only get at intervals 
partial and Hooting glance* at it : bcaidcF, knowing how difficult it la U* 
guess the extent of forert land by kw>king down upon it, I wish It tc> 
by iinderHtood that this estimate may be liable to considerable corree 
tion alter actual survey 
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& + The water found on thin flnt ia the source of the Maha, Dewille- 
ela., which flows in n southerly direction down the steep Bides of the 
mountain Into the Ulpottawriwu, situated near the cart road at the 
point I liave alluded to in paragraph 1 p being 27 milw distant 
from Amiriidhapura, The water of this stream was not flowing in a 
continuous cumnt on the tiny 1 visited it, hut waj in pools hero and 
there in the bed. On drinking the water I found it to to good. 

In 1S72 Mr* Man cell wan stationed on trigonometrical doty 

at Kiligula froni May 11 so July UK and during shut time he 
found abundiific& of water for hri party from the stream. On the day 
of my visit all the mines on tho ezusiem sale of the mountain were 
quite dry r and, with the e xception of a dirty pool of wittr in an undent 
r» ikuna at the ba^e of tho h ill p I did not see a single drop of water till 
[ same to this stream; 2*000 fi^ above sea level. 

(i- The temperature on the Hat I found 10 be at 11 -30 A- M M 
and on the same day At A30 IVM. at the boM of the mountain the 
temperature was W > . 

7. Considerable difficulty will be experienced in finding a trace 
for a bridle path to lead from LJpoitiupma to this flat, The path 
must be at least three mile* in length, rising at a gradient of one in ten. 
Hut to trace a continuous gradient would be practically impose blc H so 
ttuat the path would probably have to be canrii'd in a xxg-ag course up 
the eastern face of tho hill .and be extended probably to more than 
four miles in length. There can he no doubl that the precipices and 
enormous boulders piled in great masses beneath them will present 
Herion* obstacles to the di^overy of even a very rough trace. 

H. I visited the ruina alluded to in Mr. James Mantels report, and 
a brief description of them may not be considered out of place in a 
report such a* this, I found them to consist apparently of two groop* 
of buildings: one group is pcrliap^ 200 or 2n0 ft. higher a- to site 
than the other, and conuectEd by a welldaid causeway 5 ft. in width 
with a kerbstone on each side like a modem pavement. A portion of 
this sloping pavement is perfectly straight for ten chains or an eighth 
of a mile* 

Thu low r er mins stand near to a large pokima, winch is perhaps an 
acre or two in estent, and must have i:een, when filled with water* 20 
In 30 ft. deep- The breach ia 30 ft- deep and 4U ft. wide. The bund* 
and natural sides are stepped with chiselled stoats, many of which are 
10 ft„ in length. The foundation* of the remains of one of these- 
buildings near the pokuna me.umre G'p ft. by ft- and htaud in a 
spneinu 1 * compound endnsed by walls r»f hewn atone. The upper mins 
aru of a higher order of architecture, and [he uativEs call them the 
miligiwu. One matsnns 71 ft. by 311 ft,, another [13 ft. by ^ ft. H 
and a third 2S ft. Square. The latter is the highest ruin, and in the 
best preservation. The largo atones which compose it are laid with 
great precision, agreeing with the cardinal points of the compiisa, and 
ore faced with mouldings. The forest trues have not yet displaced 
1 huso massive slabs of stonework, several of wb Ich measure lb ft, by 
■| ft. by I ft. The dLstiiiico from the lower edge of the pokunn to the 
highest min is half & mile. 

I beg to attach a rough MU ske tch to illostmte this report,® 

10. I would beg r in conclusion., to suggest that at the end of a long 
dry Besson n well be dog on the flat, to sacartaio the certainty of a 
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supply of fresh water Losing obtainable for domestic purpctic* at all 
tiiiieH of the year. If that important and essential erudition were 
mtisfoctonly established, the oqnwmion of Riti^ali into h sanatorium^ 
and a garden for the coltiwitioD of fruits and vegetables for the North- 
Central Province. is a mere -question of cost and public policy , on whi^h 
it is not my province to offer any remarks. 

The Hon. the Survevob-Gexeral I am! 

[>. G. atANTELl^ 

111 The Assistant Secretary next read the following 
short Paper i — 

NOTES ON THE NIMFICATION 
OF QHRYSOPHLEGMA XANTBODERUS, 

By F. Lewis. 

The nesting habits of Ibis interesting woodpecker* as far 
I am aware, have not hitherto been known ; m I take it 
that 11 will be of interest to record an instance in which 1 
had the fortune to observe the building of a nest, ending 
with my getting the eggs. 

I found a pair of these moderately rare woodpeckers 
affecting the edge of a small piece of jangle in the Punnila 
Tillage In the AiokaJan Koral£, about four miles from ftakwino. 
They appeared to be confining their attention to a very 
circumscribed area, when, to my surprise, I found the fresh 
chips of wood from a rotten Eg (ree (Ficus fffamsratd) that 
Indicated the presence of a nest. 

Carefully watching this 1 soon found a cock and hen 
Chryauphtegma at work, and finally I secured the eggs on 
the morning of the 8th March. These were two in number, 
pore white in colour, and broad ovals in shape, measuring 
I "05 in. by '80 in. The eggs are not particularly glossy, 
having* on close examination, a very slightly «pitted" 
surface, more particidarly so on the u broad * T end. 

The nest was hollowed out of a decomposed portion of the 
trunk of the tree, carried down to a depth of about 10 in. by 
4^ in. T the communication from the outside being a perfectly 
circular hole at the summit, and at right angles with the axis 
of the nest itself. 
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No lining of any sort was to bo found, onJ y a few small 
chips upon which the eggs rested. 

The work of hollo wing out the tree I was not able to 
observe from the start, bnt judging from the freshness of the 
wood, T think it must have been done in four daye, the birds 
seemingly taking it in tnm to work. 

I may mention that the neat was only 5 ft from the 
ground, with its entrance away from the direction of the 
prevailing winds. 

I take the liberty of placing this case on record, as out 
knowledge of the nidification of Ceylon birds is still very 
incomplete. 

11. A vote of thanks to his Lordship the Bishop for pre¬ 
siding, and for his Paper, proposed by Mr. A + M + FERGUSON 
and seconded by the Hon, M,C. AUDl l Rahui AX, concluded 
the Proceedings* 
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General Meeting. 

Colombo Museum Library, October 10,1892. 
Present: 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo, President* in tbo Chair, 


Mr, W. N. S. Asscrsppa. 
Mr, F. M. M. Corbet. 
Mr. €. E, H. Cores. 

Mr. F, H. tie Yos + 

Dr. W. O. Keith. 

Dr. A. Kell. 

Mr. D. C. Fedris. 


Dr. Lisboa Pinto. 

Hon. P. Rimanathan, CALG. 
Mr. W. F. Rsnaainliu. 

Mr* F, C. Boies. 

Hon. A. do A. Scneviratiia. 
Dr. W. G. Vandort 
Mr. A. van Starrex. 


Mr, E. B. W r Senathi Hsijiji, Honorary Secretary. 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretory. 
Visitors Three ladies and ten gentlemen. 


Ifr/JtfftgS#, 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of Meeting held on 
August 9 % 1892. 

2 Dr r Vandori T by special request of the writer (who was 
unable to attend the Meeting), read the following Paper:— 

THE ETHNOLOGY OF CEYLON. 

By Mr. Advocate Louis Nkll* 

l^BEAM ELK. 

MasY points in the following Paper have been lately 
anticipated in the discussion of collateral subjects at the 
meeting* of this Society, and it is therefore necessary to 
explain that much of what I have now attempted to prove 
historically has been suggested to my mind by circumstances 
which strongly attracted my notice many years back. 

When 1 was acting as Deputy Queers Advocate at Jaffna 
during the years 1863 to 1866 I saw via writings in the 
Malay al am language prod need in the District Court in some 
civil cases arising from tobacco contracts. The similarity to 
Sinhalese writing struck me forcibly* in the same manner 
that the costume of Kandyan women had before suggested a 
relation to the costume of Tamil or Indian women* Then 
followed impressions from the Tamil character of the remai ha 
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of sculpture at Dondra and the difficulty of finding Sinhalese 
derivations Cor the names of many towns or villages on the 
'western coast, a difficulty which is solved by adopting 
Dra vidian derivations. 

In a visit in England toTriibner's establishment at Lddgate 
Hill I had an opportunity of comparing the printed characters 
of Tel ago, Canareee, and Malayalam, which all showed a 
greater affinity to the Sinhalese than to the Tamil primed 
forms* Compare, for instance, the printed texts of Bibles 
in Tula, Konknni, and Canarcse. 

I had also been struck by the fact that the people along 
the western coast and through out the Southern Province, 
upon inquiry after any offender who had absconded to the 
Kandyan Provinces, always reported that he had run away 
to ^Siphula,” or the Sinhalese country, thus distinguishing 
themselves from the Sinhalese. 

There has been no complete investigation, no careful 
comparison* of costume, language, customs, and physical 
resemblances of the Sinhalese with the Dravidian races of 
South India, The present Paper, therefore, does not 
pretend to be a complete treatise. It is strictly n sitggvH- 
tivfi jTVf/w^i which seems to point to she conclusion which 
will at no distant date be arrived at and proved by others 
more competent to do ho than myself. At present that 
conclusion is not so clearly applicable to the inhabitants of 
the central region of Ceylon as it is to the Southern and 
Western coasts of the island and to the Northern and 
Eastern Provinces* 

In the Maldives we have a race, in their physical char- 
act eriatics* language, and former practice of demon worship, 
identical with the people of the southern coasts of Ceylon, 
and they may be assumed to be identical wiih the natives 
of Liigka and the subjects of Havana, with a possible con¬ 
nection with such a race as the Shaudrs. 

When we come to investigate the Yijayan period, the 
theory of an Aryan descent gives w ay for want of evidence 
in favour of a Dravidian origin t bnt this last does not shut 
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out a mixed descent from the large aboriginal population 
that Yijaya found. 

How HAVANA OBTAINS CkYLON. 

Incidents connected with Indian mythology throw occa¬ 
sional light on the ethnology of Ceylon. Amongst the ten 
incarnations of Vishnu, one is narrated as the Edtna 
amtdra, 

A giant, Ravaijd, did severe penance till the divinity 
appeared to him and ashed what reward he sought. Upon 
which Rivsni ft&kfld to bo appointed king of Ceylon, His 
prayer being granted his conduct became overbearing, and he 
gave offence even £o the gods, who complained to the highest 
god, receiving the comforting assn ranee that a king Basaratha, 
having done severe penance in order to get children, the 
highest god had directed Vishnu to he born to him as 
Rama, who, with his brother L&kshcnflffll, should destroy 

Havana. 

Band was born, the son of Kansaiya, one of the wives of 
Dasiiratha,kingof Ay6ddhya(the present Onde). Rama, after 
performing gome of the usual wonderful feats of mythology,, 
married the beautiful Slid. But their happiness was not to 
be of long duration. Kalkcya, Dnsaratha's youngest wife* 
desired to place her own son Bharat a on the throne, and 
through her intrigues Rama was banished to the wilderne^, 
nod he was accompanied by his affectionate and his 
faithfnl brother Lakshmaua. 

A giantess, Maricha p contrived that Ratnd should bo led to 
pursue a deceptive deer. Thus having his opportunity, 
it&ranft takes up Sita and carries her towards Ceylon. In 
the course of his flight two fabulous birds fight with Havana, 
who kills them. Their bodies fall to the earth. Rami, 
inconsolable at his loss, meets Vali and Sugriva, monkey 
princes, and their general, Hannman, who was sent forth to 
discover where Sita was concealed. He discovers that she 
is an unwilling captive at the court of Ravapii,and is sent as 
ambassador to demand her release, and meets with a rcfusaL 
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Here intervene quarrels between the two brothers, Vail 
and SagriTO. Rama sides with the younger^ kills VAli, and 
seal a Sogrlva on the throne. As a co nsequence Rama obtai ns 
an army of Vanaras, literally monkeys, with their genera! 
Himuman, for his assistance. 

It is quite dear from the employment of Han u man as 
ambassador and then an general that these Vinaras were a 
race o t men inhabiting parts of India near to Ceylon. 
Further on we shall see how other races of men have had 
names literally implying they were not human. 

By the aid of Han u man the Vamr.ts co Detracted a bridge 
from the continent of India to Ceylon, and a reef still exists, 
claimed as corroborating this )*art of the story ; and Rama, 
patting over with his army, slew Rivana, after a hard 
struggles rescued Sita, placed Yibhtshana on the throne of 
Lurjka, and returned with Slta to Onde, where he was recei ved 
.a 0 king. 

This VibhJshana was Havanas brother* who had aided 
Rama. No foreign settlement was therefore made In Ceylon 
by Raimi or Hanumau or their followers, and the native 
inhabitants continued the same. The only description we 
have of their late king i & a mythological one, that is T that he 
was a giant with ten heads and one hundred arms, having 
significance to his military power. It is clearly implied that 
Coy Ion was inhabited, and that u strong force was required 
to invade the Island and oppose the forces of the king of 
Ceylon, 

It is highly probable that these original inhabi¬ 
tants, thus subdued by the Brahman Rama, are the 
mme that were afterwards subdued by Vljiya and hi* 
followers. 

According to an account of ■* The Tmnevollj Shanars^ by 
Dr. Caldwell, the grammarian of the Bmv'tdian languages, 
there are flawr* and Trent (*>,, “Sinhalese 11 and Ms- 
landers "), who cultivate the cocoannt palm in Tra vane ore, 
and who are the undoubted descendants of Shinar colonist* 
from Ceylon, 

1^-92 g 
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11 \x traditionally reported that the &hilnjlr& who Lnbafijic T miK-Vu tly 
(amp from the nrighbtmrboud of Jaffna in Ceylon l that one portion 
of them—the daea now called “Nadans 11 (lord? of the soil)—entered 
TbmevoMy by way of Ramcad, bringing with them seed nuU of the 
Jaffua palmy rah, the best in the East 1 and appropriating or obtaining 
from the ancient Pandyah prince? (as the moat anj table region for the 
cultivation of tha palmyndi) the wndy waste bads of MAnud, in the 
*outh-eaat of Tinncveliy^ over which to the pre^nt they claim right? 
of seigniorage ^ and that tho other portion of the immigrant*, esteemed 
a lower division of the caste. come by to tho south of Tpmncore, 
where vast numbed of them are still to be found (1850) ; and from 
whence, having but little Eund of iheirown, they hiivo gradually spread 
themsfrlvofli over Tlnnovoliy. on the invitation of the ^ajdatui and other 
proprietors of landn and who, withou t the help of their jK>or neigh- 
hours m climber*, could derive but Little profit from their immense 
forests of palmyrahs. Some of these immigrations have probably 
taken place since the Christian era. 

After referring to a tradition of the Syrian Christians of 
Trsvaneore, that the Havers^ or w Sinhalese/* were brought over 
from Ceylon by their ancestors, Dr* Caldwell endeavours to 
gnurdaguinst the conclusion that the Shiinars were “Sinhalese'* 
in the senae of that term which ia distinguished from Tamil- 

The tradition* of the Buddhi^tical Shihnlo&c seem* to connect them 
nationally a? well as religiously with Behar and consequently with 
the Brahman ical tribes. The Shanunb on the contrary, though 
probably immigrants from Ceylon.are Eindu^ not of thcBrtdimanical 
but of the Tamil or aboriginal mee i the descendants of the northern 
coasts of Ceylon being tht-mselvc-h TurnuLinns, the demandants either 
of early Tamil colonihts or of the marauding Cfadloa, who are said 
repeatedly to hare nude imiprioiu into Ceylon both txtjfore and after 
iho Christian era. 

It is nut safe at present to assn me, what indeed only 
suggested itself to Dr. Caldwell, that Behar has been clearly 
identified as a source of the ethnology of all that is compre¬ 
hended under the distinctive term 11 Sinhalese.” And the 
fact ihut the Afuhdim^t gives an account of the conversions 
of tho resident Sinhalese to Buddhism corrects the idea that 
any Buddhist tribe from Behar emigrated to Ceylon, 

That tho marauding Ch6las left descendants is a fair 
inference. The old division of the Tamils in ancient times 
was into Oherm Choks, and Paucity as* according to Tamil 
legends, who first lived and ruled in common at Kolkei*. 
near the month of the Tambnipaml. 

This is from “The History of TinnoYelly + 1, in which 
Dr. Caldwell puts in a claim for this Tamil locality to 
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be the ancient Taprobane. McCrindle, the latest translator 
anil editor of the Periplm MarisEryth ret, claims Taprabans 
m the Greek transliteration of the Tamil Tambraparni, and 
supposes that a band of colonists from Magadba pave the 
name to the place where first they landed, which afterwards 
extended to the whole island. The Ma/i4mtnsa (chap. VI.) 
claims that Vi jay a landed in the division Tainbapanni of 
L&fk&u 

From the central city of Kolkei the three hrandies 
of the race separated. Three royal brothers parted with 
their followers. Pandlyn remained at home, and Che ran 
seeking his fortunes towards the north, 0h<51an went to the 
west,* In 1061 A. D. Bajendm Choi a became the first Chid a 
who gained the sovereignty over the Piijdiyan kingdom. 

ChAla (in Sinhalese Sili-rafa) is now represented by rbe 
south-east portion of the Tnnjore Coilectorate lying between 
the Tondiman Rsija’s territory and the Ramnad Zemindary; 
that is, these limits represent at least part of the ancient 
Choi a kingdom. Tilts locality yields a vast salt revenue to 
the Madras Government and hunting grounds for sportsmen. 
The land being also overspread with swamps, the Inhabitants 
hud strong incentives to make military excursions. Thus 
tbe Chilians defeated tfahrilina Kittl, king of the Huhiina 
division, seized the crown and all the treasure, and sent 
them to the king of Cbola, When a king of Ralmpa, 
Jngutipalfl, said to be sprung from the race of Rama, came 
from Ayoddhya (Oude) and won the sovereignty, he was also 
slain in battle by the Ch61inns, who sent his wife, daughter, 
and treasure to their own country. After this Punikrama, 
a son of the king of Pandu, reigned a little while, hm the 
Chilians made war against him and slew him also. The 
Chilians were at last overcome by if&fckhakiidrfoa, who 
fixed his residence at Kntaragama. 

It is impossible to consider the sovereignty of a king of 
Kudu, who came from a part of India quite as distant as the 
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territory of the Cbolians, without concluding that there were 
Tamil settlements, however email, in the Kahuna territory, 
irrespective of Chilian invasions* for strong men from the 
Ch61a and Panda countries are also said to have been enlisted 
in the last battle in which the chieftain Chaodabhano, who 
had enlisted Malays lo fight on bis sido t was defeated by 
Vi jay a Babo, 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that other races had some 
sort of settlement in Ceylon distinctively from what may have 
come to be considered as Sinhalese. In addition to the fact 
that M ah k hakttdr usa, w li c n he had overcome the Chilians, had 
fixed his abode at Kataragama, we can connect the anciently 
remote fact that the Shunars claim for one of their race 
Mahodana, the prime minister of Havana. Dr. Caldwell 
writes that In a village in his neighbourhood, in Tinnevelly, 
the Bhanars have converted Rama, ihe hero-god of the Hindus, 
into a demon ! And note the annual Kataragama pilgrimages 
now put under police control Inconsequence of the epidemics 
that used to break out* Whatever the prevention, the Kattu- 
cotta Chettles and others of the tribe of Shanir* strive to do 
honour to the pilgrims on their way to the distant hills of 
Rav&na. Along all the coast territory, particularly that which 
falls within the limits of the ancient kingdom of Ruhuna, 
there are customs common to the 8banars and those who are 
now distinctive Sinhalese. 

Or. Caldwell and all other “writers who have practically 
studied the subject have pointed oui that the term “Hin¬ 
duism," like the geographical term India, in a European 
generalisation. Perhaps the most striking illustration of 
this is to classify the religious belief and practices of the 
Shanars as a part of the Hindu religion, to which they are 
on li rely foreign, Demon-worship and devil-dancing are not 
know n to Hindu Rices or their religion. In his Paper (pub¬ 
lished as pari of a periodical by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1850) Dr. Caldwell emphasises the 
fact that in describing the pmitivt portion of the religion of 
the Shnnant aa devil-worship, the word 41 devil” is not only 
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an appropriate, the most appropriate, but the one exaoEly 
corresponding with the term need by the Shiners them- 
solves The demons worshipped * b are considered to he 
of unmixed malignity —bond fide fiends : and it is supposed 
to be necessary to worship them, simply and solely because 
they are malignant/* Now, it is a startling fact that such a 
system exists only amongst the Shdnars ami the low- 
country Sinhalese, chiefly in the territories of the ancient 
Ituhxinu. Neither has the introduction of Brahmanism in the 
one case or of Buddhism in ihe other succeeded in shaking 
the ancient foundations of the faith in demon-worship. 

It is a popular fail It.ami 1 have known a RuiMhistgentleman, 
a Mudaliyar, excuse the practice in Ceylon, on the ground that 
cores of sick persons are effected by the impressions made 
on their imagination by the hideous< masks, the contortions 
of the dancer?, and their howls and shrieks, accompanied 
with the noise of tom-toms all through the weary nights. 
Animals are also sacrificed to demons amongst the Binhujesc 
and the Shanara* The head is HE a parateii from the body, and 
the blood-offoring poured upon the' place prepared with 
decorations of pal m l eaves and a few flowers. 

Thi- origin of the Shan sir n.nfI Si n hale*e d l 1 monolatry I Le?4 In iho 
unknown depths of anti^oity, au antiqiiity etjutd to that of tin- wurrinp 
of the elements; or the heavenly bodies— 

and the remark applies to the demonolatry of Ceylon. 

All throughout these investigations the great fact must t>e 
kept in mind that the Brahmans did not conquer South India as 
they did Northern India, but came in peaceably, introducing 
a higher civilisation, with caste rules and a pantheistic 
philosophy T If w© find these caste rules, so opposed io 
Buddhist philosophy, in Ceylon, we must remember that 
they have come second hand, unless a direct invasion or 
settlement of Brahmans can be proved. There in no such, 
evidence* though a Brahman pretender may be traced, who 
for a time seized some petty sovereignty p for instance in 
Kuhum There were petty princes of Tamil territory, 
old settlers distinguishable from invading Tamils. It is not 
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ill] the time of I’Lirctkruim Hd.hu II. thiit the Mnha\rnn*n 

M. 

mentions the princes of the Vsrani who submitted to him. 
The people of the Yanni were Tamils and Hi Ildus in religion* 

It is curious to observe that whatever ihe religion of the 
subjects might be, the royal family id wavs kept up Its 
distinct origin. The parents of Phiwkrainii Raho I. kept 
iheir household Brahmans. {Mtihduanm, chap, LXIL) 
When he was of an age lit for his investitnre with the thread, 
the king (hi£ father) made offerings for three days, and 
concluded the tetemouv with the help of Brahmans who 
were versed in the social laws contained in the Vedas* 
(J/afafurtEgstf, chap. LX1 Y r ) The Prince Vi ra Hahu, nephew 
of Pardkrarua Riba II,, when he had defeated a band of Malay 
invaders, went to Domini 41 and worshipped the lily-coloured 
god there, and made divers, offerings onto him T ,T [hat is 
to Vishnu. {Mahdimnita t chap. LXXXIIL) his probable 
fhat the patronage of the royal family being a consideration 
with the compilers of these histories, wh ich otherwise exhibit 
such a desire to exalt Buddhism, they were induced not to 
omit these little circumstances which prove the private 
court religion of the Shjhrdeso kings. If necessary , the 
ruins of the Yisbuuvite temple at Dondra and the Portu¬ 
guese account of its destruction by them, and of xts splendour, 
show that Brahmanism w r us not a poor and unendowed 
religion in the most glorious times of Buddhism. 

I saw, in 18112* on visiting the sacred Bd-tree at Anuradha- 
|iura* that even the colossal figure of Buddha was by the sculptor 
invested with the sacred thread from the left shoulder across 
the chest and passing under the right breast. This thread 
had, owing to the material operated cm being the common 
gneiss of the country* to be most carefully cut. The sculptor 
e I aimed to retain the thread w r hh which Buddha was invested 
when be, like king Parikrama IMhti, came to the proper age, 
and no objection appears to have been raised. Of course 
the sculptor was, of the religion of the Brahmans.* 


' Whit Mr. Nell took for M the thread " in mersJj the n jtp«r 

the rom xhullcwly Banrvij en the irnnge.—B,, /f,m_ 
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Hf>W YI JAY A DRIFTS TO CEYLON, 

Yijaya is numbered as the; first of Sinhalese kings* and 
his history, if not entirely a myth, is so mixed with what is 
not history and what is impossible, that to give it an aspect 
of clearness and certainty we must apply to it that uncom- 
promising criticism which Niebuhr brought to the investiga- 
lion of early Roman traditions* 

That the composition of the Mahdud was commenced 
and continued in the order in which it stands now will not 
be claimed by any one. We may assume that at, or about, the 
period at which this historical hook was first commenced the 
idea was conceived of completing the history by going hack 
to the reign of the original king. 

The history of every nation goes back to a cloud land of 
myth. Romulus and Remus were nursed by a she-wolf ; the 
Princess Suppadevi cohabit ed with a lion. The Imagination 
of simple races ill primitive times is gratified with such 
traditions, and they are adopted by the early historians ns 
(ending interest to their narratives. 

Wp have outgrown these literary developments, and at 
<>hce reject what we know by science and onr conscience to 
be untrue. As we admit the existence of Romulus we may 
admit the existence of Vi jay a. It may be here incidentally 
mentioned that his parents were said to have been horn ton 
lion and the Princess Suppadevi. who seems clearly to have 
been a Telngn princess. 

In the first part of the Paper we have tried to prove that 
at Yijaya*s landing in Ceylon there existed an aboriginal 
population* There had been previous wars and invasions from 
India. We have observed the reverence for Ravaiiu which is 
still preserved amongst a race of Tamils in Tinnevelly, and 
which they have since signified by annual pilgrim ages to 
KiLtarugania ; the demon-worship these Tamils still keep up in 
common with the Sinhalese of the Southern Province and the 
western coast of Ceylon, with the practice of devilniancing 
common to both; the existence amongst the Tamils to this day 
of 11a utfrs, or colonist# from Ceylon, proving the existence 
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of a population which hud nothing in common with Hindus, 
i^r Brahmanism, and who probably derived their name of 
from their practice of demonolatry and pretensions 
to demoniacal power. There are Indications also in the 
Vijayan period of the existence of a race of Kague, besides an 
outcast race called Chan daks. * If we accept the story of the 
landing of Vi jay a< we cannot reject the surrounding circum¬ 
stances in the same narrative* where those surrounding 
cire urn stances are not tainted wiih improbability. 

The informs ns that the king of Kalipga 

hid a daughter who became the queen of the king of 
Vanga s that this king and queen had a daughter called 
Suppadevj, for whom fortune-tellers predicted that she 
would consort with a lion. The narrative proceeds to the 
fulfilment of the prediction, with the consequent birth of a 
prince and princess. This of course must be at once rejected 
ns unnatural and false, and relegated to the limbo of the 
Roman she-wolf and similar traditions of North American 
Indians and other savage races of mankind. In a manner 
very similar to the Roman myth* Suppadevfs two children 
came to be identified by her maternal undo* and the throne 
of the country is ultimately offered to the eon of the lion. 
Hut 8ihabahu* rejecting this* returns with Sihuslvali to the 
wilderness of Lala, where be was born, founds a city, begets 
children* the eldest of whom* Vijaya, he instate when of 
age as sub-king. 

It is through Yijaya T s father, Kibabahti, therefore, that 
the title of the Sinhalese nation is claimed, and this 
point is not worth contesting in rejecting the false story 
of the parentage in a wild beast. The lion who attacked 
the eara van which Sqppadevi had clandestinely joined was 
probably a robber, so named for hia daring in attacking 
travellers passing through the wilderness. To believe even 
this is a compromise. One thing is certain, that there never 
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existed lions in any part of Asia where believers in this 
myth would Like to locate the occurrence. The lion in the 
scolptores in Ceylon* like the grotesque figures of lions made 
by the Chinese, must be taken to have existed in art, and not 
in the natural history of the country. 

The narrative proceeds to assert that though 8ihabahu was 
unanimously elected king by the people, he hi in self con¬ 
ferred tho sovereignty on his step-father, and taking 
Sibasivati with him* returned to the land of his nativity* 
where ho founded the city of Sihapuru, the capital of the 
land of Lata* in which he formed villages for irrigation in 
suitable localities. Si hu nival! on sixteen occasions gave 
birth to twin children* of whom the eldest was Vtjaya. 

Such wonderful incidents are calculated to make us doubt 
whether the land of Lila and the city of Slhapnra wore not 
fanciful ureatiom ,in tended to give a greater interest to the 
proposed pedigree of kings invented by the writer compiling 
this first part of the Mahdmtnm narrative, about TOO years 
after the pretended events. Ideas from Buddhisllcal 
Legends compiled in the north of I ndia may have been used 
for embellishment. 

The misconduct of Vljaya as a prince in the land of LaJa 
is then related T and he cornea to be banished in consequence. 
Another Improbable arrangement is adopted. Vijaya anti 
seven hundred men are put into one beat, their wives in a 
sepirate vessel* and their children in a third. They drift 
in different directions and land in different countries. 
Nagadlpa (conjectured by L. C. Wijeeiyha Mudaliyiir. in his 
English translation of the MahutiJuntidj to he some island to 
the north of Ceylon) receives the children ; the wives settle 
in Mahinda (a country which I believe is not yet identified)^ 
and Vijaya* after Bret Landing In some part of India* re- 
embarks and lands in the division Tambapanni of this land 
Liyka, that ii+ he and seven hundred companions 

He finds the country populated, and receives information 
from Vishnu in the form of a devotee. This bit of supernatural 
machinery throws considerable suspicion on the genuineness. 
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of the mi rrati ve. Afterwards Kuveni is seen, who conceives a 
passion for Vijaya, and treacherously helps him to destroy 
the inhabitant® of two districts who had met to celebrate the 
wedding of the son and daughter of their chiefs. Vi jay a 
and hie followers then assume the costumes of the leading 
men they had skin. Vijaya then lives with Kuv^nj and 
has two children by her, dearly showing that she was a 
human being. His followers afterwards desire that he 
should formally assn me the sovereignty, and a queen-consort of 
suitable rank being required an embassy to Madura in India 
is devised, the result of which is that not only a consort for 
^ ijaya, but wives of suitable rank for his seven hundred 
followers emigrate, the nobility being encouraged to give their 
daughters by the king's estimation of “renowned Sihala” 
The princess received as dowry, elephants, horses, chariots, 
and slaves. Eighteen officers of state, seventy-five menial 
servants (horsekeepers, elephant keepers, and charioteers), 
all these persons embarked in one vessel at Mahiithuha. 
The king Vijaya sent his father-in-law gifts of chunks 
and pearls to the value of two lakhs, showing that he 
already bad subjects engaged in diving for these. He 
appears 10 have paid an annual tribute of chunks and pearls 
to the value of two lakhs. {Mahdwansa, chap. YII.) 

What is the conclusion we must draw from the marriage 
of \ i jaya and his seven hundred followers with the 
ladies from Madura, but that their descendants were 
semi-Tamil f And the officers of state, the servants, 
and artisans, who are mentioned as emigrating to 
Ceylon from Madura, are likely to have come with their 
families, thus leaving purely Tamil descendants. The place 
where Vijaya had been sent adrift with seven hundred 
followers must have been on the sea-coast, and at a not very 
great distance from Ceylon* 

And even if we do not assign to Vijaya and his followers 
a Dravidian birth (which is probable, from his getting 
the daughter of the Phrulava of Madura), he and his 
fellow-settlers must certainly be held to have left Tamil 
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descendant. To avoid this conclusion we imibt either reject 
tbs whole story m a myth* or assume that the Faiidava was not 
a Dm vidian—an impossible assumption, because we shall 
have I!ret to sweep away at] the traditions, inscriptions, and 
chronicler of the Tamil race, as well as the subsequent 
account of the existence of Tamil settlement in Ceylon 
given in the Mahaim#*** itself, 

if we deny Tamil emigration, we are left to adopt the 
conclusion that Yi jay a and hi a seven hundred followers, by 
their intermarriage with the consorts from Madura at a 
period about f>43 to 550 B.C.* established the whole popu¬ 
lation of the present day, and gave not only to their 
direct descendants, hot also to the descendants* of ihe 
Yukklias, the Nigati, and rhe Tamil colonies, the common 
name of Sinhalese. 

We do not find of the Danes and Norwegians, though they 
were so iirmly established in England* and gave kings to 
England, that they were able Intake away the name of the 
people already constituting the chief population* In Scotland 
the Norwegians and Danes were long established on the 
east coast, and king Alexander 1IL of Scotland had 
to defeat Hacon IV it king of Norway, in a great battle to 
drive them away. 

The settlement of Vi jays cannot be compared to these 
powerful invasions and possession of a foreign country. 

The popularly accepted derivation of the name Siha- 
lesr or Sinhalese is due to the descendants of Yijiya 
strictly, and may he extended to those of his seven 
hundred followers also. If we go further, and suppose that 
in the course of time the term was transferred to the 
thousands of other races who populated the country', it 
will not follow, in an ethnological inquiry, that the race 
so called can put forward their adopted name as i± proof 
of their descent. And we cannot ignore the people of 
Lugka, who have continued m possession from before the 
time of Vi jay a, during his reign and after, even to the 
present day. Even in the reign of Vi jay a, after he had put 
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away Knv&ni, she Is described as wandering with her two 
children to I^aykapnra, the capital of Layka, and a Yakkba 
crity (Mahdwan&ti chap. VIL), This is a very significant 
fact 

Within 106 years after Vijayu Pandukabayu was Installed, 
Aa part nf his policy,, he is described in chapter X. of the 
Mtikdimum as seating himself, on days of public festivity, on 
a throne of equal eminence with the Yakkhn chief t CittH, 
whilst joyous theatrical spectacles were exhibited to the 
people* In constituting his capital at Anuradhapnra, he is 
Haul to have established the Yukkha Kalaveta in the eastern 
quarter of the city, and the chief of the Yakkhas, Citia, lie 
established on the lower side of the Abhaya tank. He 
thus formed four suburbs, and the Yfikkhas would thus have 
formed about half of the population, as Kahivetu and Citta 
would not have resided in the respective suburbs assigned to 
them without servant 0 and retainers. This king established a 
hall for the worshippers of Brahma* and another for those of 
8ivu t and other foreign religious residents were provided for. 

From subsequent historical narratives it would seem as if the 
worship of Viahntt was carried uneven after the introduction 
of Buddhism and together with It* 

About 1!JG years after Yijaya* when Devananiplyatiesa sent 
an embassy to India of four persons, one of them was a 
Brahman, and the presents included the three kinds of 
gems, three royal palanquin poles or right-hand cbanks, and 
eight descriptions of pearls. We must infer that there were 
divers for chanks and pearls settled on the coast, and that 
Brahmans held influential positions. 

The king Dhammastiku, or Aa6kti+ is said to have 
con Armed the sovereignty of JMvinampiymtiiTO over all 
T^anki, and his subjects are described as a second time 
solemnising an inauguration of his reign* This prince is 
described as beloved by the people of La^ksL We can infer 
that all the Inhabitants of aboriginal descent submitted to 
bis sovereignty. It is only in the next chapter (X1L) that 
the .!/■ i h ti 1 ru ij describes the Buddhist minion to Fey Ion* 
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We thus see that, subject to the Tamil invasions and set tie - 
monti which are recorded in future chaptcra of Sinhalese, 
the bulk of the people consisted of the original Yakkhns, 

In the Sequel to the Ftrtplm , which is to be found in 
Dr + Vincent 1 ? +k Commerce of the Ancients/' the northern part 
of the Inland is described as ^ civilised.'* The inference is 
that by repute amongst the Greek navigators the rest of the 
Island was not civilised, and there can be no doubt that 
Yfjaya and bb followers met hi the Yakkhae a more or less 
barbarous race. 

The ilurch of the Island appears to have been colonised 
by Tamils from an early period* and we cannot look 
elsewhere than to the adjoining Tamil coast for the origin 
of the northern population. The Tamil settlements were 
probably Orientally civilised communities* and* like Vi jay a 
and his followers, far removed above the Yakkhas, who 
peopled the lower parts of the Island, 

To show the Influence of the Tamils and the numbers in 
which they were present in the Island, we have n nmeroua 
passages in the Mahaminm. It is a re markable fact that Tamil 
armies seem to have fought all the great battles. King Siri 
Sa£ghsbodi t who had Hod to India, came back with a large 
army of Tamils, Jethat isga, hearing this, send a his general to 
India to raise another army of Tamils ; and chapter XL1V* 
of the Afahdwanuri relates how a gTcai battle wm fought 
between these two Tamil armies. We may refer to chapter 
XLV., which relates how Mana drove away the Tamils 
from their offices, in consequence of which they sent a 
message to Hatha-datha f who had tied to India, inviting his 
return. In consequence HathaHiaiha seizes the capital, and 
proclaims himself king by the name of Dathopu-tissa. In 
chapter XLVL is narrated how Pothakutha, a Tamils seizes 
I he govern ment, Chapter XLV 11. narrates how Mana vam ma 
goes to India and serves king Nanism ha, who furnishes 
him with an army. He invades the Island, is defeated, 
returns with another army* wins a battle, and succeeds to 
the throne. 
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These are apt battles between Tsm'tla on one side ami 
Ns rjbullae on the other, but fought with Tamil soldiers 
on ehhor aide. 

In chapter L. ia the invasion of Ceylon l>y the king 
of Pindu* whose object seems to have been to collect booty; 
In chapter LL ia related bow a prince of the royal family 
of Paruju., having a design to gain the sovereignty at Madura* 
comes to Nena II., who takes this opportunity of recovering 
the treasures taken away by the late invader* and joins the 
pretender. They succeed* Mud lira ib captured and pillaged, 
and the booty brought back. Chapter LI II. relates bow king 
Pdiidu tied from the kindred tribe of Choliant! and landed at 
MuliulitLi, but got no aid. The king of the Chdla kingdom 
followed and carried away the crown, but failed in Rnbtina* 
and had to return to India. It is mentioned in chapter 
I.XXXIIL that the strong men of the Tamils had built 
themselves fortresses* and taken hold of divers parts of the 
Island. In the same chapter it is mentioned that a host of 
men. forty thousand strong (not Invaders), under two Tamil 
kings* Magha and Java Bdlra* consisting of Tamils and 
Kendas, were harassed by the Sighalesft,—that the Vaimisn 
(Tamil) princes w ere brought into subjection. When these 
independent Tamil kings were harassed they said* “Tea. 
even some of our Tamils are amongst his servant*/* that is* 
as soldiers of Parakrama Bahu. The i mm ignition and 
settlement of such largo bodies of Tamils ia a factor in the 
consideration of the ethnology of Ceylon. 

Even in more modern times the immigration of the tribe 
of the Mahribadda people from India, who have adopted 
the Sinhalese language and the profession of Buddhism, 
of which they are the most ardent of follower* place* 
another factor for our consideration. In chapter LXl r an 
invasion of a different character by an Ai Aryan” m thus 
related :— 

Now, at that time* a curtain vidian L and foehns mu^ named 
IJi^rra* who was born In the country nf Aiyas* and w.u* chief of 
the rtilwtdiixi. Landed at Mahahatittha with mighty Tjujei^ thinking tba 
he Could take possosaion of Laykk. 
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Thin Invader routed the king ond bin army, but wan 
evidently overcome by number, the king Yikrama Bahii 
having “sent his great host? after him/' 

I must now clone this put of the inquiry, showing 
that a Tamil element* quite independently of that which 
may have existed at the time of Kami and Rivaiy^ had, since 
the alliance off Vijaya with a princess of Madura, pervaded 
the Island in a very large proportion. Yijays himself and 
Mb seven hundred followers most probably spoke the Telogn 
language, which was at one time preponderate in Southern 
India, and hits only in the course of time given way to the 
encroachments of the Tamil dialect, owing to ihe superior 
enterprise of the Tamil-speaking branch of the Dnividmiis, 
It is in India, particularly in Southern India, that we must 
seek for points of comparison, in the written characters, 
in the comparison of terms free from a Sanskrit derivation, 
in the costumes of men and women, in the jewellery Lind 
distinctive eiisteoriiaim iiEV. hi the preparation* of food, id the 
tii^e of musical instruments including those of exclusively 
domestic use, in the village games, in the observance of huJU 
days and festivals, in the folk-lore, in the physical resem¬ 
blances of the different mates, and in the moral character of 
the people. 


The Pgst-VuAyas Myth. What was the 
Fon-Draviihax Element? 

On the death of Vi jay n without issqe, ambassadors from 
Ceylon went to his brother Samitta, who called upon his 
sons to elect amongst themselves which of them should 
succeed Yijfrya. The youngest, named F^nduvifladew®, is 
said to have volunteered to succeed Yijriya. The name of 
this prince is strongly suggestive of a Fandljan origin. 
Incidents of this kind are historical in character, but begin 
to be doubtful when interwoven with a mythical story. The 
Buddhist annalist interpolates a story that the paternal 
uncle of Buddha had a son, the Sdkya Pamdn. who was 
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postered by suitors for hi a daughter's hand, and to avoi d their 
importunity secretly sent her adrift in a boat with thirty-two 
female attendants, They are so fortunate as to bo cast 
ashore in Ceylon after Pauduvisidewa had, with thirty-two 
followers, established himself at Upatissa. The marriage of 
the prince and his thirty-two men with the princess and 
her thirty-two maidens followed as a matter of course* 

This story, following as it does the similar story in con¬ 
nection with Yijaya, throws great doubt, on the latter story. 

I observe that the learned translator of the Jf aMwagm 
asainriestbat the princes and her maidens were sent adrift in 
the Gauges, which to any one who knows the navigation of 
that river and of the Ray of Bengal makes the story doubly 
improbable. That a father should imperil his daughter til 
this manner w against nature, and the motive for his 
inhumanity is insufficient. It is much to be regretted that 
if there was a basis of fact in the emigration of the princess 
a myth should thus have been interwoven with her story* 
The name of her father, Sakya Panda, suggest^ the -same 
nationality as that of the Prince Fanduvisadewa. The 
relationship to Buddha was probably added to Halter the 
royal family who had commanded the completion of the 
national annals, 

Oasie Chi tty (** Gazetteer 1 *) kivh it. w T as a misfortune that 
when the Sinhalese occupied Kalinga (modern Cicacole) in 
the Northern Circa?# of the Coromandel Coast (between 
Gangam and MosulI pat am) they should have been subject 
to the Kaliygas, and that after emigrating to Ceylon they 
should have submitted to the rule of the Telogos and 
Tamils. Caste Chitty alludes to the opinion prevailing with 
some, which ascribe# to the Sighaleso a mixed origin, partly 
Telugu and partly Tamil. 

In all investigations ou this point wo have to be guided 
by the fact that the Stghalese language is a distinctive 
one, and which competent authorities have clarified m 
non-I>ravLdiau. Had Ceylon not been an island subject to 
constant incursions from the adjoining continent,, this 
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consideration would be a very weighty one. But we have 
the instance of Great Britain, throughout which the Anglo- 
Saxon language prevailed, and is now spoken, as English 
by the Scotch p the Irish, the Welsh, and Cornwall Celts, 
Though the names of localities may be Celtic or Scandi¬ 
navian, the Language of the country is English. We cannot 
argue from this fact that all Irishmen art* defended from the 
Anglo-Saxons, or that the Welsh are not indisputably 
British. 

In like manner we have in Ceylon Tamil names of places 
inhabited by a people who now apeak Sinhalese, Take, 
for instance, the names of streams. In the division of the 
draw a Paitnwa there are three main streams discharging into 
the sea, the Kahatvatta-d m at Binifnddura, the Kitnmn-iiru 
at Tapgalla, and the Urubokka-dru at Rann£. In Girawa 
Pattuwawest the Kctckchigal~&ru is the western boundary of 
t he d l Yisiom On the eastern boundary of the Magarn Fa 1 1 u wa 
is the KumJjHkkan-*iru r and the Kirinde-dru cuts across 
the centre of this Pattuwa. If one studies the etymology of 
places In Great Britain the derivation at once indicates 
where a Celtic or Scandinavian settlement hud existed, 
though English muy now be the spoken language of such 
places. 

This is the only vray in which we can explain the Tamil 
terms in the TapgalLa and Hambantota Districts. If we go 
higher up the east coast we come to the Tamil population 
of the Eastern Province, including the Milk was, who have 
a custom common with the Naira of India, namely, that 
ancestral property devolves to the son of the deceased^ sister. 

The MukwRBare said to havo emigrated to Ceylon to avoid 
the Muhammadan persecution in India, first lauding at 
Kudrumale, Like the Sinhalese, the men do not perforate 
their ears. In this connection may- be mentioned the 
Kandyan custom of polyandry, also in common with the 
Naira of Booth India as w ell ae the inhabitants of Thibet. In 
the M&hd&'hdffrU* five Pandtiwa brothers are slid to have 
observed this custom. 
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In addition to the caution that the Sinhalese language is 
not Dravidiau, w$ have, therefore, the existence of this and 
other peculiar customs showing that certain tribes had 
found their way to Ceylon; and we must not shut out of 
consideration ancient communication with Manipur or 
Burmaht or even Thibet + or (if we are to reject that idea) 
emigration from those countries or from the Straits, In our 
present state of knowledge we must preserve a saving clause 
that, besides Bravidian emigration and the aboriginal 
population preceding it p then? is evidence of the presence in 
Ceylon of a non-Brri vidian element which gave a national 
language and names to the mixed population of the Island. 
Neither the mythical story of Vijaya nor that of Piiiduvasa- 
down's bride can sufficiently account for a large population 
of a non-Ora vidian nationality. 

As for the Dravidian population, I need only point to the 
specific mention in the Mtthdw&nsi i t not only of the Chems 
(called Kcralas) t the Chilians (of Ckujus), and die Pdndiyane*, 
bat of the Mara vers (or Be was) and Kail era, as furnishing 
some of the armies that made Ceylon a battle ground. The 
Katie rs as well as the Mara vers (or Yannian caste), peculiar 
to South India, furnished the fighting men of the predatory 
chieftains called Folygars, who gave so much trouble to the 
East India Company. Their locality was chiefly in the 
Ramnad’s country, of which the port is Bewapatnim, The 
Mahdwansa has to be compared with Br* Caldwell’s 
11 History of TioueveHy" to identify these races, which can 
be done in a very satisfactory manner. 

It is most interesting to compare even printed texts in 
Telugn, Tain, Konkaiu, Canarese, Malaya jam, and Burmese, 
It should not be forgotten that in Great Britain English is 
printed in the characters of the Homan alphabet, so that W'hen 
the characters of the Sinhalese alphabet are identified they 
will also be most probably identified as having belonged to 
a nationality of greater civilisation than its predecessors in 
the Island, and which had accordingly left this stamp of its 
civilisation as evidencep The Sinhalese hear an undeniable 
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resemblance to those of the half-a-dozen languages or dialects 
I have referred to just now, and this suggests a large field of 
Inquiry, without the investigation of which we cannot state 
With certainty what was the exact character of the nationality 
which was non-Bnividiati. 

Note A, 

The King FAnd*T*, or Findu, woa so called from most ancient 
times aa preserved in the oldest Tamil tod it ions. Dr. Caldwell says 
the name 11 FArtdya” i* written in Tamil ip PI^J*, tr but the complete 
Tamiliscd form in Ji FAnJi/' lie also sn jn that there are geographical 
fttuElzAS current in Tamil. giving Liu- boundaries of the FAydiya 
kingdom, M ttu^ river VotL iru to the north t Kiimari (Cape Comorin) 
to the south r the sat (that is the Gulf of Ma^rpir and Falk's Strait-H at 
the Bay of ToijiJi) to the east. and AL the great highway 1 ’ to the west , 
In touching on the PArnhyn Iring* Dr. Caldwell, in his u History of 
Tinuovelly" aaysi that when the DrhtJis are mentioned as distinct 
from the Chojfts. as they sometimes arc in the .l/uA*jrMdrobj ami the 
PunbuM, the Fipdiyj mo£t be meant. Dr. Caldwell refers to 
I ascription's and luta of kings going hack to a romote antiquity. I n a 
note to Dr. Vincents translation of the VoifOffr of + \VotvAuj (that !*, 
in the time of Alexander the Greni), he sayi: "Tbs Court of 
Phndion was at Madura, called Medan- by Pliny and Mrwlnom by 
Ptolemy p and by both placed far inland from the mt of Malabar, 
agreeing with its actual site/' In the Vaya$t of Nmr?hm {of which 
Dr. Vincent gives the full text and iranshtiun) the Indian coast is 
described down to, and round, Cape Comorin, .and the description of 
India ends in these words : 11 And this whole southern, eontinent (eras 
Dr. Vincent puts it, 1 southern point r of the continent,) is part of 
Pand inn's dominions/' In fact, the Tamil nice, called in Sanskrit the 
Drkvidus, were divided, as proved by Dr. Caldwell, into three great 
divisions, the Cbonui. the Ch'das, and the P^ndiyana, the names being 
derived from three brother* who ruled together at Korkair, or Kolkei, 
near the month of the TamraparnL 


Note B, 

Sex Mr. Parker's dear iden nflcation of the Devas* NAgas. and 
Yakka .1 in this Society’s Journal (voL Till.. No. 27, 18&4, p. tf4). In 
Nilga-dfpa. Northern Ceylon, only NAgaut, who lived by land and water. 

H 2 
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The Deni in thd Cubital Fruyinee. in Amiridhapura bv>tb Dent and 
NtgM. The Indian Jfigsa also po^MStii the igenns of puaiiig otw the 
seas. See ifigapatiwm and Sigarcoil <m the Corcumuidel and Malabar 
coasts respectively, and the Nagn temples in those places. See also 
the small N%a temples and Vishnu temples attached to some Buddhist 
temples in Ceylon. See the town of Derapattuun in India. The 
queens of the kings of Kandy were termed Deri. See the names 
Anoka. Devamunpiya, and Pi^timia Deva. Considerations like 
these will supply mate rials for another Paper. This note is only to 
suggest the separate origin of the people of the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces on the one hand, then of the people of the Central Provinces, 
and to distinguish both from those of the Southern and other parts 
of Ceylon. 

3 - The following remarks by Mr. K.\SSIPILlai TissaSTa- 
Yac,a]| were read by Mr. T\ H. M. Corbet by permission of 
the Meeting :— - 

I AGREE in the main with the learned Advocate, but I beg 
to make the following observations:_ 


-Banana's Period . 

(1.) The an thor of the Ha tndya na calls Ceylon Lagka, and 
u»people Rnkshasas. I«gki means no island." ttaksbseas and 
VannTOB are not Aryans; still, their names snch> Hfumman, 
> ibi shuns, I udnijit, Marie ha, &c. f seem to lie Sannkritic, 
According to the History of Madura, Rami is said to h»vj 
p;tss(>d through the Mm [li ra country tinring the reign of 
Aniiiitakunu Pindiyaa, who lived about 2,300 b.c. 

(2.) The pre-Vijayan Ceylon was known to the ancient 
Tamils as Ham (wpi*), This corresponds to the Sinhalese 
word A/m. The correspondence is most striking," The 
people who are most likely to know much about ancient 
Ceylon are its immediate neighbours, the Tamils, The 
History nf Madura, written in the eleventh century, and 
the Ramayanrt (the greater part of which must’ have 
been elaborated from the inner consciousness of the Indian 
Homer) do not afford sufficient information as to the 
nationality of the original inhabitants of Ceylon. 


Yijayau Epoch. 

Jr2 vte, ne n r Iived ia 9 ^} oa t » People who called thm- 
h££ ^ k , ks !l °. Q flccOTITlt of their resemblance to the 
barbarous tribes in some parts of Bengal, Vi Java and his 
W«Jl.d .i. M+m by ,W „ uS 
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Portuguese in modern times thought the Tamils of Ceylon 
to be Mala burs. 

Non-Drdvidian tbmmL 

(4.) Notea two and three lead me to the conclusion that 
the original in habitants of Ceylon were the Elu people, the 
country they inhabited the Ejn country, and the language 
they spoke Elu. 

(5.) Kin was the non-BravidiaTi element, which was also 
non -Aryan at the same time. The grammatical constitution 
of the Sinhalese language* notwithstanding the,overwhelm¬ 
ing number of Senskritic words, betrays its non-Aryan origin. 
Languages there are which have borrowed relative pronouns 
from other stocks. But, is there any typical Aryan dialect 
which has no relative pronouns ? 

(6.) The problem about the written characters of the 
Sip hales® alphabet seems to me to be she least difficult of 
those suggested by the Pajwr. The Sinhalese characters are 
a modi tied form of the Telugu characters. Telugu* Canarese p 
and Maktyiilamcharacters are modifications of the Karnataka* 
Vijaya was at least a semi-Telogq prince, and most probably 
was acquainted with the Tel ugo language, us we ma}~ naturally 
expect a knowledge of English from a German prince* 
Moreover, there used to be intermarriages between the 
KAlipga and Yanga royal families. The Dravidian dialect 
that has the largest Snnskritic vocabulary is Telugu, By 
straining the meaning of the words t I may say Telugu was 
Vijayit’s mother-tongue* Tamils easily acquire a knowledge 
of Telugu, which would have been the most convenient 
medium of intercourse between Vijaya and his Tamil con¬ 
sort, Btill t I would not go bo far its to say that Vijaya and 
his followers spoke Telugu in Ceylon* thoogh the Telugu 
character has been borrowed by the Sinhalese* The 
aboriginal language had in all probability no written 
alphabet. The late Hon* James de Alwis points out in 
his Sidat Saagardwa certain Sinhalese letters which most 
resemble corresponding Tamil letters, A closer study 
would probably lead to the discovery of closer resemblance 
between the Telugu and Sinhalese characters, A perusal of 
Br Bumeirs Pak&ography of Southern India throws 
considerable light on the subject. 

(7 r ) A careful study of the philology of Elu words by 
intelligent and unbiassed scholars would show to W T hat 
languages the original language of Ceylon is most allied. 
Only those words in the Elu vocabulary not allied to 
Sanskrit must be studied firsc. I do not think that all tho 
words now considered to be Elu are pure Elu. There are 
Sanskrit words in Tamil so disguised that their origin is not 
easily discernible. 
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SyUabut* 

L—Sinhalese language 

1. Baste, Elu. 

% VTord?, Sanskritic. 

3. Characters, Karnataka, 

IL—Kiidialesia people are a mixture of ;— 

2. Vakkaa or Ejns* 

2 r Seml-TeluguL 

3. Tamils. 

4. Tel ugua* 

III*—Sinhalese dress :— 

1. Low-country- f Malay dn-m 

2 , Kandyan wotnen, Indian costume. 

L The following note contributed by the Hon. Mr. 
PaNABOKKE was also read by Mr. F, Hh M. Corbet by per¬ 
mission. Mr. P&nabukks wrote 

do not think it requires a great effort to prove that all 
the writers on the early history of Ceylon are agreed that 
this Island w;ib inhabited before the Vi jay an era. 

The Ramai/ana^ according to native chroniclers, was 
composed in the year 1,387 B.C. It treats, as we all know, 
amongst other things, of this* war waged between Rama and 
Ravana, a king of Ceylon. It is a palpable truism which 
requires Uu proof that for si conquest, the existence of 
a people should be presupposed. The theory that the 
inhabitant of this Island before the Vijayan period were 
1 nfc k ft, wh ere t *y \v e nn t 1 orstan d nou-hurnan bei ugs or demon s* 
w ilt not be seriously stated as a fact. 

Writers, boih European and native, have in the present 
century conclusively demonstrated that ihe aboriginal 
inhabitantwere human beings. 

Taking then these two facts for granted, that Ceylon was 
inhabited, and inhabited by human beings, the questions 
which suggest themselves to us are, who were those ab¬ 
origines ? and where did they come from ? 

The late Hon, James do Alwte,that eminent scholar, in his 
Introduction to the Sidat Satiffardwa (at page XIL) reasons 

T Ktkfl * * 


Situated at no great Stance from the Indian Peniduh nnfaablv 
joined to ,t by an isthmus which h™ l«eo washed away ; a J in^Ud 
hy the ul wtaga which n ptwe^d.atnonfint which wts« it* elunhants 
and pearls, not to mention tha fertility of it* *oil t the naJuhritjof its 
cimaLe. udthe richness of It* naiumi production,, it iatart rtirn mu (lie 
1 * ? b f (onqua5mnahjy * terv u^nt wee of 

people) had settled m Ceylon before the period referred to (is 

iDdeed *** with the* 
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Bit William Jones T as quoted by De Alwis, on the same 
page, says :— 

Wu come buck to the Indian islands, aud baAtun to thou which lie 
to this south-east of Silan or Tuprubanu, for Silas itself. as we knew 
from the language. lettep n religion, and old monuments of its various 
inhabitant 1 ?, was peopled by the Hindu race, nod formerly, perhaps, 
extended much further to the west and souths so as to include htnrn 
or the equinoctial point of the Indian astronomers. 

Beyond these facts (which to our mind are incontrovertible) 
we may well ask, what affinity is there between a Sinhalese 
man and a Tamil ? Their manner*, custom?, and languages 
differ diametrically* We think the Bume eminent writer has 
proved conclusively that the Sinhalese Language is directly 
derived from Pali* and has no affinity to Tamil or even to 
Sanskrit. These are deductions from well established facts. 
But the Sinhalese can boast of better evidence. Their national 
history, dating from seveml centuries before the birth of 
Christ, does not even allude to anything like a Tamil origin* 

We think our ground is indisputable that the Sinhalese 
are direct descendants of the Aryan race* ori in the words of 
Sir William Jones, of the Hindu race. 

When reading a Sinhalese paper only a few days 
ago we came across a letter written by a learned friend 
pointing out the striking resemblance, even at the present 
day, between the manners, custom*, and dress of the people of 
Central India and the Sinhalese, and vehemently deploring 
our mad attempt, in modern times, to exchange these for 
foreign manners, customs, and dress* 

We are certain that our friends in the Southern Province 
will agree with us that dm is not a common name for those 
streams to which the writer draws attention to show our 
Tamil origin* 

It is a misconception on the part of the writer to suppose 
that a certain Buddhist image in Anurndhapnru, to which he 
referst shows a thread sculptured on it. It Is nothing but 
the edge of the robe. We have verified this fact through a 
friend since we eaw the Paper in question. 

5. Mr. C. E. FI. Corea then addressed the Meeting,* 

6, Before Mr. Corea had completed his speech* the 
President remarked that if there were others who wished 
to speak, it might perhaps be desirable to adjourn the 
discussion* 


* Mr. Cart*'ft remirkii will be fraud on pa£e in the ftOCOtmt of the 
adjourned diaca^ion on Mr. Nall's Paper. As Mr. Corea there recapita- 
titd what he paid at ihin Meeting it i* umitcwirj to insert his niMib 
here. 
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7 . In view of the lateness of the hour, and in order to give 
other Members an opportunity of taking part in the disco esioa, 
the Honorary Secretary moved, and Mr. Ran^iijha seconded, 
iuk * adjournment of the Meeting which wuis unanimously 
agreed to. 

R, Mf. F. C T Roles Inquired if it was not the fact that 
Mr. Corea was in possession of the house* and would he 
entitled to continue his remarks at the next Meeting. 

The President ruled that Mr- Corea wouldhe so entitled. 

9. The Hon. Mr, IUSIanatiiaN then moved a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, and to Mr, Nell. He believed Mr 
* dl .was ilbiind he had no doubt he (Mr. Nell) would be 
pleased to know that his Paper bad been appreciated* He 
ma no doubt all would agree with him that Mr. NeiTfl 
intention was nothing but to suggest a few facts for the con- 
Bideration ot that deeply interesting problem. He seemed 
to have taken advantage of the leisure afforded him during 
hip ] Unr-^K to pen a short Paper on a deep subject , and he 
(the ^j^eaker) was sure they would accept io a proper spirit 
Mr. Noll 0 kindness, and the interest he had taken in prepar¬ 
ing that Paper for them. Mr. Ki ll called it only a » sug¬ 
gest its Paper, and there w ere other arguments w hich might 
have been urged, bui w hich he was unable to go into folly. 
He (the speaker) would not now expre&n his opinion on the 
arguments urged on the other aide, but he thought that 
Paper t ™ 0TTft ^ their thanks for writing eo suggestive a 

The Hon. Mr. Sexetiratkb seconded, and the motion 
was agreed lo. The Proceedings then stood adjourned. 
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Council Meeting, 

Colombo Alwnrum Library^ November 4, Lg92, 
Present : 

The Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, in the Chair, 

Mr. F. EL M, Corbet. | The Hon. J. A. Swettenhanij 

Mr. W* P. Ranasipbx \ c.si.g,, Vice-President. 

Dr, W, G. Vandort. 

Mr r E. B. W. Semithi Ilajiii T Honorary Secretary. 

Mr* Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary, 


1. Read and confirmed Minutes of Meeting of Council 
held cm March 15 S J892, 

2. The following gentlemen was elected Resident Ml in¬ 
here t— 


T* B. Yataw&ra 

K. A. J, Pohuth, 
Mudaliyar 

J. A. Henderson 
J. D. Caainader 


| nominated 


j seconded 

by - 

nominated 

L. 

seconded 

by ■ 

nominated 


! seconded 

by i, 

nominated 

■ by ■ 

seconded j 


M. Burrows* C.C,K. 

M. ft r Crawford, c.C.^s 

F. R. Dlias. 

G. Wall, 

0, Wall. 

J. Hi Renton* 

S, F. Nagapper* 

W. X, S, A^ierappa, 

3, The President announced that Mr. ¥. M* G. Dnncan 
having in June, 1892, resigned his appointment aa Honorary 
Treasurer, in consequi nee of leaving the Island temporarily, 
the Council had in duly resolved* by Minutes recorded on 
Circular No. CO of May 21, 1892, to request Mr* F, E. M, 
Corbet to accept the office, and that Mr. Corbet had con¬ 
sented to act. 

Resolved,—To confirm the appointment, pe nding the next 
Annual General Meeting, 

4. The President announced that the Council had 
resolved, by Minutes recorded on Circular No. IOC of July 

1892, to request Professor T. W. Rhys Davids to re¬ 
present the Society at the Ninth International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London from September 5 to 12* 1892. 

Rusolved* —To confirm the appointment. 

5- Daid on the table letter No. 133 of October 29, 1892, 
and connected papers, from Mr. H.C R Bell, C,CA, AtcIleo- 
logics! 1 Commissioner* aneiH the balance of the AnurMha- 
pnra Excavation Fund, 

Resolved, — As lime did not permit of going into the 
question fully that the Papers be circulated. 
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d. The President submitted to the Council that it was 
undesirable that voluminous communications containing a 
fresh mass of materials should be read before the Society in 
the course of the discussions on a Paper, His Lordship 
pointed out that such communications ought to be brought 
before the Society in the form of Papers, after having been 
submitted to and passed hy the Council, 

Resolved,—That this Council do heartily endorse his 
Lordship's views, and desire his Lordship to announce them 
to the Meeting convened for that: evening. 
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General Meeting. 

Colombo Museum Libra rtf t November 4, 1892. 
Present: 


The Lord Bishop of Colombo, President, In the Chair. 


Mr, J + FL Barber. 

Mr. F. H. M. Corbet. 
Mr* D. C + Pedrie- 
Mr. H. P. Ferenc 
Mr. W, P 9 Rsussioha, 


Mr. A, T< Shuman ddin. 
Hon. J, A t Sweet enham, 
C.M.G.p Vice-President* 
Dr. W, 0, Vandort. 


Mr. EL 3, W, Senithi Raja, Honorary Secretary* 
Mr. Gerard A. Joseph, Assistant Secretary, 


Visitors :— About twenty-five gentlemen. 


Busme&i. 

1. Read and confirmed Minutes of Mooting held on 
October l0 t 1892. 

2. 11 was announced Chat ihe follow tog Resident Mem¬ 
bers had been elected, vii.t—Mr. T, B. Yutawara, Mr. K, A. 
J. Pohath, Mudaliyar, Mr. J. A. Henderson, and 'Sir, J. D. 
Casinader, 

3. The President stated the object of the Meeting, and 

added that as the importance! of the subject had led to an 
adjourn men? of the debate, the Council had thought well 
that he should remind Members what the nature of their 
busmens properly was. In cases of an important or lengthy 
kitidj of information amid only he communicated 

to the Society in lm form of Papers ? Papers laid before 
that Society ware document# which had been brought under 
the consideration of the Council of the Societr/ ¥ and the 
mine of which the Council had hadanopp&rtunity ofguarun- 
teeing to the Members it invited to hear them ^a ay other 
PafM'r would he out of place in the discussion. 

Properly speaking* what should follow' upon the reading 
of a Paper was not the communication of other masses of 
information, but remarks arising out of that Paper, and it 
was not* be thought, according to the Proceedings of that, or 
of any similar, Society that such remarks should extend to 
any great length. 

The Council had recommended him, however, to allow 
a cert&iri amount of departure from the strict order of 
hriHtneiip, and to allow" Members who had put whit they 
intended to say in the form of Papers to read such Papers"; 
but it must be understood that was not to become in ant} 
sense u precedent for the future, nor were the Falters to be 
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regarded in the sense of Papers submitted to the Society * 
Again, it was not to be regarded as permissible for an absent. 
gentleman to send in his remarks as a Paper to be read to 
the Meeting, although, as Mr. Corea was in possession of the 
Meeting, a Paper he had sent to be read in Mb absence would 
be allowed* 

4. The following remarks sent by Mr. C. £. EL CORE A 
were then read by Mr. F. IL M Corbet, by special 
permission :—■ 


Ethnology of Getjbm. 

1 Have not much more to Eiy in continuation of my 
remarks on Mr. Kell's Paper, but I am compelled to 
recapitulate much of what I have already said. 

At the last: Meeting* I essayed to draw attention to the 
fact that the Paper teems with fallacies in the method of its 
reason in g T and to warn Members against the numerous 
assertions of the writer which do not seem to be warranted by 
historical circumstances. 

Among several such ipse di&its, I drew attention to the 
assertion that b * Princess Suppadevi t Yijaya’s grandmother, 
seems clearly to have been a Telugti princesa” The writer 
should be awure shat all that is known of this princes points 
to her having belonged to the Kaluga Vsjjgs race of the 
Magad ha country, the head centre of the Pali language. The 
Vishnu Pumm enumerating the peoples of Baku Dvipa, Bays 
that of them w the Magadbae are an exclusively Kshatrlya 
race/’ In the method of reasoning adopted by the writer is 
that the inserting of stabmentsof this nature in a parenthesis 
or incidenbilly t and afterwards using them ns facta protein tia 
of important questions, is to he deprecated, aa they are apt to 
be taken for proven facts* 

I pointed out that he speaks of the ilaver% a low-caste 
tribe of South India, as Sinhalese, m if it had been 
incontrovertiiily proved that these I[avers were Sinhalese* 
without proof being in any way offered. The writer is saved 
from the necessity of working out his premises to a conclusion 
by the precaution he took at the outset to say that the Paper 
is merely a ^suggestive 5T one, though (if 1 am not mistaken) 
but a few T lines previous he had staled his intention to be 
to prove everything historically* 

Of the many selfd normative facts recorded by Mr. Kell, 
one which occurs at the very commencement of the Paper 
is sufficient in itself to cut the ground from under the 
writer's feet. I refer to the statement that people along the 
western coast and throughout the Sonthem Province speak 
of the Kandyan Provinces as “ShjkftLi/ 1 or «the Sinhalese 
country, and distinguish themselves from the Sighaleee, 
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This fact, when taken with the following admissions made 
by the writer* namely; (1) that hi* remarks do not apply to 
the inhabitants of the central region u in the Sinhalese 
country proper (3) that the name Sinhalese is now er¬ 
roneously given without any discrimination to thousands of 
other races who populate the country, who have no claim to 
the name; ami (3) that there is no doubt that other races had 
from early times settled in Ceylon “distinctively" from 
the Sinhalese—simply goes to prove that Mr. Nell is only 
labouring to show that certain peoples, living on the western* 
southern, eastern, and northern coasts of Ceylon (but who 
according to hi a own statement have no claim to be called 
Sinhalese), are not of Aryan but of Dravidian or mixed 
descent—-a fact which I am sure no one has thought of 
disputing. 

The Paper might therefore have been allowed to pass 
nnchallenged, but for the fact that the writer calls upon U3 
to adopt the fact that some tribes or peoples of Ceylon are 
Dnividiaiis T or mixed* as suggesting that all are so. It is 
therefore the very tiugff&tivmwa of the Paper that provokes 
discussion* For to induce suggestions tho writer takes up 
matters of history which affect the real legitimate Siahalese 
people, and handles them in a manner which calls for 
criticism. It is thus necessary to analyse the historical 
merits of the Paper, which will be found to be equally 
misleading as its method of reasoning* , 

First, Mr, Nell would suggest ft non-Aryan origin to tha 
Sinhalese language from some resemblance* which he has 
found to exist between some of the letters of its alphabet 
and the character of certain non-Aryan languages. Next, he 
relates the narrative of the Hamut/a ha, and the fable of 
Prince Vi jaya T 9 leonine origin* with the object of interpolating 
certain gratuitous statements, such us that no Aryan settle¬ 
ment waft established in Ceylon, before Yij&yaV arrival, and 
that Yijayn himself was a non-Aryan Prince who spoke the 
Telus a language* and shat the Paiidiy&ns by whom the 
Vijayan colony was largely re-inforced were Tamils; and, 
lastly, under the title of the po&t-Yijayan myth* he labours to 
show that Tamil soldiers were often employed by Slphalefte 
Sovereigns in their battles, which no one ever denied! 

The writer seems unconscious that the very' fact that the 
Mahduanm^ which is his only authority all through out, 
scrupulously mentions the various tribes of mercenaries 
in the Sinhalese armies by their distinctive names, and 
contains not the remotest suggest ion of any social connections 
between them and the Sinhalese, clearly proves that the 
latter reserved a scrupulous and religious distinction between 
themselves and chose heterogeneous nationalities- 
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With respect to the history of the Sinhalese language* I 
pointed out that the resalt a of the researches of eminent 
philologists* stick as Max Mil Her, Kiihm anti many others, 
have conclusively pro veil that our Language is a pure and 
distinctive Aryan language—the proofs which have led to 
this indisputable conclusion being too numerous to be recited 
in the coarse of these remarks. I also drew attention to the 
fact that while Mr T Kell writes in ignorance of the languages 
to which he would trace an affinity to the Sinhalese language, 
and of some of which he had, only casually seen the written 
character* the Learned philologists upon whose authority the 
Sinhalese language stands proved to bo Aryan were obviously 
more competent to determine the merits of the resemblances, 
of which Mr. Kell makes capital, as they have made a 
study of those languages also contemporaneously with the 
Sinhalese, 

Mr. Tissu nay again, in his remarks on this part of 
Mr. Keifs Paper* commits the blunder of deriving Elu from 
Telugu. 

Relying on this fact, about which the highest and most 
competent authorities are unanimously agreed, vis;,: that the 
Sinhalese language Is an Aryan dialect* we attain a position 
from which all the theories of the writer can be overthrown. 
For the next step in the Inquiry into the history of Lhis 
language leads us to another most important discovery, 
namely, that it was the “ language of the land M before 
Vijayu + s arrival. For the proofs of this statement T need only 
refer to the Introduction to the Sidat Sangardaa, by the 
late Hon* James de Alwis, where he enters into the question 
in detail, and proves the fact by a complete chain of evidence. 

This then being the fact, can it be disputed that the 
Aryans had established a people and a language In the Island 
long before the conquest of Vi jay a. Whoever the aborigines 
^ere, the people whom Vi jaya found in the Island were 
Aryans, Tims the contention that the Yijayau colonists, by 
possible intermarriage wil # k the pro-Yijayan Inhabitants of 
Laoka, introduced a non-Ary an element into the nation* is 
completely disposed of. 

The suggestion thatYi jaya himself was non-Aryan seems 
almost too absurd to notice* If this contention is meant 
seriously* innumerable proofs can be brought forward to show 
that Vijaya and his 700 followers were Aryan Ksh&triyas of 
Migmdha* anything in the realms of fable to the contrary 
not withstand i ng. 

That the story of the lion was a pure invention of the poet, 
ini rod need m erely to 1,4 1 e nd into rest to his narrative,” wh leb 
wm intended for the 44 delight and amazement m7 of a primi¬ 
tive people, U proved from the fact that the authority upon 
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’which the derivation of the name H Siphak tfc is founded* 
namely, the ancient Afuwdu'a, or Coin men tary., has not the 
remotest suggestion of a royal princess 1 intrigue with the 
king of beasts. The Aptwdim (which was not written for 
the “ delight/ 5 but for the inflection, of men) simply says 
that it was because Siohabkhn captured the "Sinha/ 1 that 
himself and his people were called BinhaJa :—Sinhubdhu 
narindo&o St ha mad inf it'd Ui Sihalotma samlffindhd ahu- 
sahfaipi Sihald. The H Sinha l+ clearly meant being the city 
“Siohaya^ on the banks of the Gundnk in Behar, whence 
the Vtjayan colonist* came. 

Then comes the question whether the intermarriages with 
the IJandiyans of ibe Mad ora country affected the purity of 
the Aryan nice of Sinhalese. In the first place the ^nnwn 
existence of the most stringent caste roles among the Aryan* 
of Vijaya's time, which had the force of positive law, and 
were enforced byJndiclaJ tribunals, .and which visited the 
marriage of an Aryan with a non-Ary fin, not only with 
illegitimacy, bot with the most degrading punishments, .raise* 
the strong presumption that Yijayii having found Aryan 
women in the land he conquered and ns beautiful as Kuweni, 
would not have gone over the sea in search of degradation 
and shame, and at the risk of violating the strong and 
inherent pre j udlces of hi s people, It i s agai ust al 1 probahilIty, 
therefore, that the .princess Vljayl aru.) the noble virgins of 
Madura were non-Aryans. The non-Aryans of South India 
were at this period regarded as beings with whom the K sons 
of gods 51 would have no communion, and intercourse with 
whom was strictly forbidden to the * £ twice born/* such as 
Vijmya and his seven hundred called themselves. 

But we are not left in the doubtful regions of hypothesis, 
assumption, and probability in regard to the dynasties of 
South India. Positive historical evidence proves beyond nil 
doubt that, the Madura country was an early, probably the 
earliest* Aryan settlement in South India, , The names 
Madura and Fandava themselves point to an Aryan origin. 
Mr. McCrindJe, M the latest translator and author of the 
Prriplm Marin Ert/ihrri^l speaking of Madura (also called 
Mathura), says 

The city to thin day retains its ancient and thus heww, ^ to 

speak, bring testimony of the fact elm the Aryan* of Kortbeiti India 
land in early times under P&hdivan hadfirf sulablisliEd their power In 
the southern nsOht parts of the Fensn^ola. 

The names indeed are highly suggestive, boi not in the 
direction that Mr, Nell thinks they point. For the Faudavas, 
called also pirn! us and Find Ivans, were one of the two most 
ancient of Aiy*n families iii North India* the other being the 
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Kurus—l he contest between whom forma the central story 
of the Mahdbhdrala ; upon the authority of which we also 
have the invasion of the Deccan by the Fasdty&xiH, 

Msdon 13 clearly named after the sacred city o£ 4i the lunar 
race/ 1 Mathura on the Jumna, the birthplace of their kero- 
god, Krishna. According to the St ha la Panina, a Mad ora 
work of great authenticity, the city was founded by Kitht- 
sekaru, who has been clearly identified with Siuhabrihu, the 
grandfather of Buddha. Working upon purely Dni vidian 
sources, Mr. 11. Sewell traces the pedigree of VijayiFs Pandi- 
yan queen, who i* thereby seen to have been the daughter of 
Amlmilana, the uncle of Buddha and the sister of the Sakya 
Fandu, whose daughter Bhaddakacchana was married to 
YijapFe nephew and successor Paiidnvasadova. 

Mr Nell saya that to suppose the Plindiyans to have been 
non-Drdvidian, u we shall have to swoop away all the 
trail it Ions, inscriptions, and chronicles of the Tamil race,” 
It is unfortunate that he has not mentioned even one of these 
traditions, Ac,, which would so strongly corroborate his 
theory of lhe Dravidtan origin of the Fundavas. 

Hitherto it had been supposed that all the traditions and 
historical records of Southern India insisted that the great 
dynasties of the Deccan (the Madura, Chita, Kerala, Ac*) wore 
sprung from the +h solar" and Si lunar" races, which were the 
distinguishing denominations of the two great Aryan 
families of Delhi und Ayodya (Dude), respectively. 

The only fact which at first appears to militate against 
our contention is that the Pandiyansof Madura country are u 
Tamil-speaking mere. Mr. Nell himself supplies os with the 
answer to this* when he mentions [hat the Brahmans (by 
whom he means Aryans) did not conquer South India aa 
they did Northern India, but came in peaceably. In the 
north, the Aryans, whose invincible powers ware then yet 
unknown, met with a stubborn resistance from the abori¬ 
gines, and this necessitated their adopting a policy of 
extermination* The natives were either decimated in^battle, 
or driven out, and in the north the occupation of the Aryans 
became wholesale* A perfect Aryan kingdom with an 
Aryan people was established,and therefore there the Aryan 
language prevailed. But in the south the necessity to entirely 
supplant thp people dkl not arise. The awful reputation 
which the Aryans had gained in the north caused the gates 
of the southern cities to be opened at the first summons, 
and the Aryan leaders did not think it necessary to resort 
to the expensive policy of extermination which they had 
been obliged to adopt in the north, but were merely content 
with securing with the highest estates of society, and the 
people were allowed to serve them as plebeian subj ects without 
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molestation. Thus* while the royalty and nobility were 
Aryan*, the people were Dm vidian, and the language of the 
people came inevitably to be adopted by the ruling cJa^s also. 
The Paiuliyau royalty and aristocracy thus were Aryan, 
though they subsequently adopted the Tamil speech. 

It i& a significant cireu instance that the Mahduanxa, which 
records every Tamil invasion, never speaks of the Famliyaiis 
as Daniil os. On the other hand, whenever a marriage with 
the Pdndiyans eh recorded„ it is stated that it is done in 
order to prolong and establish the purity of the race. Of 
King Vijaya Balm L it is recorded that he married Brat 
UlrVvati,? having satisfied himself of the purity of her race,” 
and having no son by her* he made a princess of KiLipgu, 
his Queen* + ‘ being desirous to prolong and establish his 
race. 15 "And the king, who prided himself in his race*" 
(Mahdwaus^ chap* L1X., SO) b4 *ent forth and hrough i hither 
a prince of Pandit, bom of a pure race, and bestowed 
on b i m hie youn gvr sistc r, th e Pri ucess i tta- Th us all 
throughout the Fandiyansare spoken of r as a race* intermar¬ 
riage with whom only confirmed the Aryan purity of the 
Sinhalese- 

It remains to consider what the history of the people was 
in subsequent times, when the country was overrun by 
innumerable, heterogeneous tribes. The existence and strict 
observance of the rule by which Sinhalese and Tamils of 
respectable castes do not intermarry is a living proof of how 
strictly purltv of race has been preserved through all the 
vicissitudes of the Sinhalese history. The \ffihnuutf8a and 
all histories, while speaking of the existence side by ?dde of 
various tribes, whose name is legion, always scrupulously 
distinguish the Sinhalese from them, and no amalgamation 
of people is anywhere recorded. 

In conclusion I will mention one authenticated fact in our 
history, which is alone sufficient to prove that at a very 
modern period the Sinhalese people enjoyed a high reputation 
for the poritvof its nice among the Aryans of India, I refer 
to the Intermarriage of the Sinhalese with the Rajputs of 
Mewar in the fourteenth century. After South India was 
converted to Hinduism, and the Aryaand the Drayida joined 
hands in fellowship and association, an amalgamation of races 
and castes seems to have speedily taken place, leading to an 
enormous multiplication of castes by reason of various 
H combi nations/ 1 But all through the Rajputs of Rajasthan, 
the proud descendants of the sou of Kama* the eon of the 
iun* preserved their purity and their caste by religiously 
avoiding mixed marriages. On this account they were 
indisputably given pre-eminence among the Hindu kingdoms 
of India, in the fourteenth century they had long ceased 
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to have connections with almost all neighbouring tribe a. 
And about the year 1300 a_d„ Bheemsi, their king, iinding 
no consort in India suited for his high descent, comes to 
Ceylon and espouses Princess Pitman! p or Padmivats, the 
daughter of Yijaya Baku (?) f who takes with her to Hajuputana 
a large retinue of Sinhalese ladies and gentlemen, who con¬ 
tract marriages among the pure Rajputs. The grand story 
of the heroism of this Sinhalese princess, and the bravery of 
her uncle and nephew, Sinhalese princes—Gomh and Badul— 
is recorded in the annals of Mewar, and will repay perusal 
to all lovers of the beautiful, the good, and the brave. I 
mention the fact only as a proof, that so late as the 
fourteenth century the Siphalete _ had the reputation of 
having preserved the purity of their Aryan descent. 

5. Mr, W + P, Ran A BIX HA said The conclusion which 
Mr. Nell wishes us to draw from his arguments is opposed 
to the traditions, ehrouieles + and inscriptions of the Sinhalese. 
Ml Nell is struck with the so-called similarity of the 
Malayalam with the Sinhalese characters, the relation of the 
costume of the Kandyan women to that of the Tamil or 
Indian women, the affinity of the Telngu + Cauarese, and 
Mai ay a jam characters to the Sinhalese, the physical resem¬ 
blance?! of the Sinhalese £o the Dm vidian races* of South 
India, and infers that the Sinhalese are of Dravidian origin + 

Haying set up a theory founded on a superficial observa- 
tion, he labours hard to give it a good foundation, Mr. Nell 
thinks, that ju-t about the time that Buddha died the whole 
population of Magadha should have been Buddhists, and 
concludes that Vijaya and hlB followers did not come to 
Ceylon from Behar, because some I wo hundred and thirty 
years after his arrival the resident Sinhalese had to be 
converted to Buddhism. Speaking of the reign of Parakrdma t 
he says it is impossible to consider the sovereignty of a son 
of a king of Puidti, who come from a pin of India qnite as 
distant as the territory of the Chilians, without concluding 
that there were Tamil settlements, however small, in the 
Ruhutia territory. ’What is Mr r Nells authority for saying 
thai Parakraina was the son of a Ruidiyan king F ' He 
evidently is misled by the words in the Mahdtvant't, where 
Pariknima is said to be a son of Piindu, This Pandu was 
not a king of Mad ora, but was the son of Vikrama’ Pandu* 
who reigned in Ceylon in 1053 A.D, 

The writer ig also mistaken in saying that the Natu 
Kottaya Chet ties and others of the tribe of Slmjiarfi worship 
Ra-vant ai IvataragamiL The Trorship paid at Kafarngama 
’* “V t0 Rival1 ^ bot t0 Kfiriikeya, the warrior-goj of 
the Arras, the Kntarngama DnriyA of the Sinhalese. At 
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Anuradhapuru Mr* Nell found the colossal figure of Buddha 
invested with the tiered thread like a Brahman. Thin 
turns out to be the hem of the robe. 

Coming to the period when the king of Vapga married 
the daughter of the king o! KaLigga, Mr. Nell concludes 

hat the issue of that marriage was a Telangu princess/ 1 
And he continues, “ what is the conclusion we must draw 
from the marriage of Vijaya and his seven hundred followers 
with the ladies from Madura, but that their descendents were 
semi-Tam Lis ? Aud the officers of state, the servants, and 
artisans. who art- mentioned as immigrant* to Ceylon from 
Madura, are likely to have Como with their families, thus 
leaving purely Tamil descendants. 

“ The place where Vijaya had been sent adrift with seven 
hundred followers must have been on the sea coast p and nt 
a not very great distance from Coy Ion* And even If we do 
not assign to Vijaya and his followers a Dravidian birth, 
which is probable from his getting the daughter of the 
Pandava of Madura, he and his fellow-settlers must certainly 
be held to have left Tamil descendants. To avoid this 
conclusion, we must either reject the whole story as a myth, 
or assume that the Panda va was not a Dr&vidian, sin impos¬ 
sible assumption, because we shall have first to sweep away 
all the traditions, inscriptions, and chronicled of the Tamil 
race,” Sec* 

We do not think it would be right to discard the Sinhalese 
traditions, Inscriptions, and chronicles, which point to an 
Aryan descent, in favour of the Tamil traditions, inscrip¬ 
tions, and chronicles, which, Mr, Nell says, are opposed to 
them. 

The Ary as were an energetic race, who, according to 
Mux Mtiller, inhabited a country supposed to have been as 
far east a* the western slopes of the Belurtag and Mustag, 
near the sources of the Oxus and Juxartes, Some of them 
migrated to Europe, some to Persia, and some to India. 
Their Language is supposed to have been Sanskrit. They had 
a religion of their own. They knew certain arts and sciences, 
aod brought with them a system of astronomy, astrology, 
and jurisprudence, and the art of medicine, which were 
developed to a great extent after they had settled down in 
India. With their religion t hey introduced a system of caste. 

According to Amarakothto, the Sanskrit vocabulary by 
Amarasityba, the division was as follows :—1, Brahman a, or 
the priestly class j 2. Kshatrya, the military class ; 3, Vaisya 
and Sudrafl; the rest were all MJcccha* or babviaxis to the 
Ary as. Even the Bta vitas, be.fore they became converts 
to the VaMic religion of the Ary as, were called Mlecebas, 
The Taisyas were divided into three classes : the Bhu-vaisya, 
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the cultivators 5 Go-vaigya, the cattle keepers; and Yanig- 
vaisya, merchants. The Sndras were the artisans, who were 
divided into many classes, according to the kind of work in 
which each was engaged* 

According to the Abhxdhdfttip-padijrika^ a Pali vocabulary, 
the Ksbatrya took precedence. This is the caste system 
which obtains in India jib well as in Ceylon op to this date, 
in spUo of the teaching G f Buddha, who preached 
against it. This caste system, as well as the systems o£ 
medicine p astronomy, astrology, laws and customs, and 
moat other things, wen adopted by the other inhabitants of 
India who were non-Aryas t except perhaps the hill tribes and 
a few others who did not accept the civilisation W T hich was 
thus introduced into India by the Aryas. The religions 
system which now prevails amongst the prdvidas is this 
Vaidic religion preached to them by the Aryan Brahmans. 
In Ceylon, the same gods are venerated by* the Sinhalese 
Buddhists. 

The mistake committed by Mr. Nell Ib in ^opposing that 
these are Dra vidian institutions Instead of Aryan. Hence 
he was surprised to find that Parakrama Rahn, when be 
attained hia age, was invested with the sacred thread by 
Brahmans of his father's court. Says Dr. Caldwell:— 

Thu Brahmana, by whom the Arran civilisation wew grafted on the 
fudfcjr DTividLnn stock, laboured asdduoualy to extirpate the old 
[>riTidian religion, and io establish their own in ilh room ; and they 
are generally supposed to have succeeded in accomplishing this 
object. 

Again, at page 519, he says 

The isjwtcm which prevails in the fomts and mountain fiatimrura 
throughout the Drividian territories, and also in the extreme south of 
the penuulnr, amongst the lew can lc tribe*, and which appears to have 
been still more widely prevalent at an early period, i* a sjwtem of 
dcmonolaloty% or the worship of evil spints. by mean* of bloody 
sacrifices and frantic dances. The system wag introduced within the 
historical period from the Tamil country into Ceylon, where It ia now 
mixed up with Buddhism, 

These matters should be borne in mind in all quest ions 
touching the ethnology of India and Ceylon. 

The system of caste and race distinctions having once 
taken hold of the mind of the people proved too strong even 
to the preachers of Buddhism to undo. To ibis 1 attribute 
the reason why rates and castes remain nnmixed up to thin 
day both in India and Ceylon. 

* ^ F ow it is said In the MaJmuanm that the king of Y&nga, an 
Aryan prince, married the daughter of the king of E&lipga. 
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This marriage was not possible if the king of Kalinga was 
not of the same nice as the king of Ya^ga. In the Vishnu 
Purdna (book IV,, chapter XXIII*, p. 444) it is said that RalVs 
wife, by Dirghatamas, had live sons* Anga* B&pga, Kaluga, 
S&hona, and Pun dm ; and iheir descendants and the five 
countries they inhabited were known by the same names. 

This , shows that Katinga as well as Vanga was. coionised 
by an Aryan race, And, also* by the way, i hat polyandry 
was not tin known to the ancient Aryan, According to the 
Mahdivanmi Vi jay a arrived in Ceylon ill the year 543 B.C. 
This is disputed by Home modem writers, but it is not 
necessary to enter into that question now* He need not 
have been necessarily a Buddhist. His religion may have 
been Vaidie, or* as it is now erroneously termed, liliiduism. 
He and bis followers warehipped the gods of the Ary as as 
taught in the Vedas. The Brahmans were purahit&s, even 
of the later kings of Ceylon whp professed Buddhism, but 
at the same time worshipped the Aryan gods, as the Sinhalese 
d o no w , 

Yijaya lived with Kuv4ni T a native of Lu^ka, purely, I 
believe, for political reasons, till' she gave birth to two 
children, Jivahatha and DiMIa. VI jay a*& followers requested 
him to assume the office of king, but be, on account of his 
not having a queen consort of equal rank to himself, was 
indifferent at the time to hi a inauguration. The chiefs 
being desirous of the installation of the prince, sent to 
southern Madura a deputation with gems and other presents. 
They obtained an audience of king PaTidava, and delivering 
their presents,announced their mission. "' The son of Sioha- 
babu named Yljaya, has conquered La^ka. to admit of hie 
installation bestow thy daughter on oa.* 1 King Pandava 
having consulted hi* ministers, decided that he should send 
bis own daughter to Vi jay a, and for the retinue of that king 
no less than seven hundred daughters of his nobility, with 
eighteen officers of State* together with seventy-five menial 
servants. Panda vu despatched these maidens, bestowing 
presents on them. 

It would indeed be a.n strange for an Aryan prince and 
the ministers of an Aryan nice to solicit in marriage a 
princess of the Drdvidian race, as for the powerful king of 
Madura, if he were a Dritvidian, to send his daughter to be 
wedded to an adventurer of another race, in a country reputed 
to be inhabited by Yakk6, or cannibals. Careful research 
will show that the southern extremity of the peninsula of 
India was at this time colonised by the Aryas* the Kime 
enterprising race to which Vi jay a belonged,. 

M- Kunte,U-A., in hia “Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilisation, 
in India/" writes as follows : — 
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Tbe Nimt (liffieuJtits the ancient AtTns had w cncouUr in India. 
A settlement: of the name of Cbok urns made. The aouth,. into which 
R£mA had made an expedition, and in one or two parts of which 
colonies had been catablinbed, itk not totally nagjbcied, — Page 377, 

The kingdom of Faydyan. or the whiter, llotiri-diEd, exercising a 
general cavtufllug influence un the TnraniMift. imbuing their mind 1 : with 
Aryan feelings and thoughts, and enlarging the force? of their 
ob&orvation and knowledge by directing attention to the Aryu in the 
north. The fertile and romantic banks of the Godaviri. the K'tveri. 
ajtd the Tambrmpwm proved too tempting not to attract numbers of 
Aryan ■etticnu 

Again, at page 382, he writes s — 

Aryan settlerpent 1 ? in ihe south of India had also developed into 
flourishing kingdoms. The sett] emeu lh of Chula, Fandym, and Kerala 
grew in prosperity and power. 

Hitf authority for these statements is T I find to be, the 
MQh&bhasya of PatanjalL 

Dn Caldwell, in the introduction to his w Comparative 
Grammar of the Dnividum JLingnagegT page 81, says:— 

The immigration into Ceylon of Aryans from Mngadha probably 
took place about 560 it.c-, or m Least some time in the course of that 
century \ and I think we may safely agree that the Arya.% or the 
Sanskrit speaking in habitants of Northern India, mu&t have become 
acquainted with and formed establishment in the U-kk.ui and 
Coromandel coast : and most have taken steps towards clearing the 
Dandakanvnya, or primitive forest of ihe pun insula, before they thought 
of founding a colony in Ceylon, 

This conjecture of Dr, Caldwell appears to have been 
made without an acquaintance with the FiVrAnti Ptirdna, 
which ia clear on this point. King Dasuratha had four son a, 
Rails a, Laksidatia, Bharat a+ and Sstroghm, We know' that 
Rama and Laksmana conquered Luyka. Of BMrata and 
Satrughaa the Vt&httu Punttyt says (book 1Y, P chapter tX. p 
p. 385), Bharuta made himself master of the country of 
Gandhurbas, after destroying vast numbers of them* "and 
Satrughna, having killed the Rakshnsa chief Lavana, the 
son of Madhn, took possession of his capital Mathura, 

In note A T Mr. Nell remarks ‘Hhat Dr. Caldwell says the 
name Pindya is written in Tamil, Pilndiya, hut fhe complete 
Tamilised form is Piindi/ + The entire pin-sage, as I find 
in ModaHyar WijesinkVs translation of Mahdutitim^ is as 
follows :■— 

The Sanakrii ru uno, Panda, i* written in Tamil, PiHdiya, hue the 
more complete TaailL^fl form Paiidi is still more commonly used all 
i^ver Southern India. I derive Paiidiya, not from thu TanjiE and 
Malayilam Panda, ’■ .iticicnt,"" though that is. a very tempting deriva¬ 
tion, but from the SnEUskrit Panda, the name of the father of the five 
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Paoda-ra brothers. Thin very form, Pandiva, in the un« of a 
deacondajjt of Pindu, i» mentioned, us ( am informed by Professor 
MliIUt. by Kitly^yawa, tin . 1 ua&tedi&te nucceaeor of P:uimi. 
“ History of Tinnevoliy," chapter L, page 12. 

If the tad!eBthat came from Madura were Gravid ian, and if 
Vijsyaand his followers spoke Telangu, as Mr. Neil supposes, 
the language which descended to thi-ir posterity should have 
been fa mil or lelangu. L'nt Mr. Nell himself concedes that 
the Sinhalese language is a distinctive one, and that competent 
authorities have classified it among the non-Dravidian. But 
competent authorities* such as the Hon. James do Alwia, 
Mas Mil Her, and others, who have made a study of the langu¬ 
age. not only cubed it uon-Dravidian, bur have distinctly 
pronounced the language to be Aryan, 

, On reading Mr. Beames's “ Comparative Grammar of the 
Aryan Vernaculars of India" (viz,, Sindhl,Hindi, Oujarki, 
Bangali, Orla, Mar.ui, and Punjabi), J was struck with the 
similarity of Sinhalese to these Aryan vernaculars, and the 
applicability of their rules to the Sinhalese language, and 1 
was induced: to write a Paper on the subject in the Journal 
of this Society in the year 1882. which was published in 
volume VII., No. 25. The late Professor R. C, Childers, the 
learned compiler of the Pali Dictionary, also wrote a paper on 
the proofs of the Sanskritic origin of Sinhalese, anti it was 
published by the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in the year 1875. I have read Dr. Caldwell’s 
“Comparative Grammar of the Drividian Languages,'’ but 
the rules that apply to those languages I find do not apply to 
the Sinhalese language. 

The strongest argument that is adduced by those who 
allege that Sinhalese is a Drividian dialect, is the want of the 
relati ve construction in the Sinhalese language as In Sanskrit ; 
that is to say, in other words, (hat Sinhalese is not Sanskrit' 
Nobody nays that Sinhalese is Sanskrit: what we say and 
what we can prove is that Sinhalese is a sister-language to 
the Aryan vernaculars of India, a corrupi and modified 
Prakrit; Prakrit being the parent of ali these vernaculars, 
which was the language of the Aryans, after Sanskrit became 
a book language. 

The cumbrous diction of the Sanskrit writers and un¬ 
pronounceable words of that language have been modified in 
the modern Aryan vernaculars, and (his is not to be wondered 
aL when we consider that it took many centuries before 
these vernaculars became what they are at the present day. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven years after the landing of 
\ ijaya and bis followers, Mahindu. the son of king As6ka, 
came to Ceylon, and wrote the Atfkakaffttiir, or commentaries 
to the Buddhist script urea. If the Language of the in ha bi nude 
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qf Ceylon was Telangn or Tamil, he ehouli hare written 
them in one of thosie languages, But they were 'written in 
SiohaleHe. 

The rock inscriptions o £ Ceylon should not be forgot ten in an 
Inquiry of this kind; some of them, according to Dr. E, M tiller, 
are of the first century b,c. The characters are the old 
Ndgari or Lat, and the Language is a kind of Prakrit allied to 
PaiL Now there can be no doubt that these inscriptions were 
intended to be read and understood by the people* and 
hence* too. It might fairly be concluded that the people who 
inhabited the country were an Aryan race ; and it is curious 
to find how the language and characters of these inscriptions 
gradually changed as time pas^t-d on, and how in the inscrip¬ 
tions between the fifth and ninth centuries the language 
becomes somewhat intelligible to the scholars of the present 
day, and the characters to some extent assume the present forma 
of the Sinhalese alphabet. Even then the ordinary scholar, 
who is not acquainted with the old Lat characters, is not 
able to read them, owing to the occurrence of these latter 


characters in them* 

1 ha ve to refer to plate No. 121 A, of « Ancient Inscriptions 
in Ceylon/* by Dr, Mtiller. These Inscriptions when 
carefully examined will show that the Sinhalese characters 
of the present day were gradually evolved from the old 
Kagari or Lut characters* ami not borrowed from Malaysiam, 
Canare&e, or Telangu, the similarity between these Latter 
and the Si^haleae characters being that they are round* To the 
iron style and iho via in which the Sinhalese write their hooks 
ib greatly due the present form of the Sinhalese characters. 

Before concluding this Paper I beg to draw your 
attention to another passage in Mr, Childers* contribution 
referred to, about the word E|o f which was said by Mr. 
Tissanayagam to be derived from the Tamil Ilam. It 
Is opposed to the rules of philology to derive one word from 
another* merely because the sound is similar. The deriva¬ 
tion must be accounted for step by step by the well-known 
Laws called phonetic rules, M Strange as it may appear/* says 
Mr. Childers* ** the word Eh* is no other than Sinhalese 
much corrupted* It stands for an older form Ilda or 
Edu, which occurs in some ancient w orks, and this again 
for a still older SeUu which brings us back to the Pali 
form Sihala . For the loss of the medial (syllable Ad com- 

E re the Sinhalese rfola, representing the Pill doftala and 
nskrit douhrida* and for the loss of the initial j compare 
ira —» stirya and /im =■ mkara^ 1 may add that ad to the 
change of i into e, compare Sinhalese velep for the Sanskrit 
vitapa, ^tuft** or M top branch* 1 ; Siyhalese vehera for 
the Sanskrit vihare, a building in which Buddha's image ifl 
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k^pt. As to the change of h into h 7 and then the entire 
of it* leaving only the vowel, compare the Sanskrit 
^«e/ + 41 needle/ 1 with the old Sinhalese hidi t and the modern 
Sinhalese idi In idikaiuwa t we then have Sinkata in 
Sanskrit, SVmia in Pali or Prakrit. Long vowels are 
shortened m Sinhalese, and we next get the word Sihsda 
with a Fhort t t as in the Subbfoiia of Alagiyaw&nmi. The 
ft was after a time riot articulated, and the word was pry. 

i rom w hich by changing the n into hi we got 
limits This could not have lasted long owing to the hiatus 
and the two vowels having coalesced It became and tbiu 
w h 1 eh b elotigb to Rela te Hdu . We read 1 n th e Kdvi/emhha m 
of bn itahula Bthavira, of Totagamuwa :— 


Utnm tun Ili.^^nd 
Udu hwini n isi pulabcf] dn 
Kiyaimwu bomtlc feoftda 
Kalen u fiuianis maha ftmln 

B^ghiso thiw noble phnce^ mndo u ple^in^ reuuuat (to mu) to 
repeat a good ban* in suitable verses in the Hclu language. 

By the elision of the aspirate ft we next get the Word 
t-ltt, ami this is applied to Sinhalese generally, and not 
necessarily to the pure Sighideee of the poets. For we find 
in the preface to an old translation into Sinhalese of the 
Lmmagga Jatakns work read, and, with the exception of 
some words, understood by the tfighnlese general! \wthe 
following :— 


Budiih dwani kimaalada mudimmvii Dharramnin Bodun v«li| e 
iPigiidlia hhaKhawan vedoyi me mun E|avca Tcdeyi aiudani Boeita ° » ' 
ganrawayon mtahela i&iya yntn, 


Buddha preached hm awetl Dharum in Magadha language, that 
t* m Kb, Du,-»ptfto it not on that account, but listen to it with 
respectful attention. 


j* for writing a hana book in Sinhalese, 

Bo a tin* Siftala^ and Sinhata are one and the same. 

As io the physical appearance of the Siohalem^ this ib what 
Professor Virchow Bays :■—■ 

history confirmed by th& BumayAiuL, as vgU aa 

the Wijayan lesEFid, show that thread be no doubt that thoSjLihaJese 
face i* importation from the Aryan Province pf the Indian Con- 
tinent, while dirocily to che contrary, all obnrven ascribe to the 
vedda face a foreign, and very frequently a Bra* Lilian tvpe. 


®- Mr, Sin At E I RAj 4 atryngly supported Mr, Nell’s views 
He said moat of them were In the habit of taking their viewa 
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fit second band* and Mr. NelPs was a new departure in that 
respect. It wm a hold attempt to break through the tyranny 
of blind faith and to make them judge for themselves as to 
whether certain theories hitherto taken for unquestionable 
art idea of faith by them were actually founded on facts 
or wore only hasty conclusions founded on insufficient 
data. 

There could be no doubt that the Sinhalese were a com- 
poeite race, and that the Aryan was hut a very in considerable 
jrartion* if any at all. The alphabetic system* a great many 
grammatical forms, and a whole vocabulary of words, were 
connected with the Sanskrit, Pali, &c. But that wa* easily 
accounted for + Buddhism had been the chief religion of the 
country for many centuries* and most of the Buddhist, books 
were in Pali. Thus the Sinhalese language had become 
modelled on the Aryan method, and the Sinhalese mode of 
thought on the Pali and Sanskrit. They knew how many 
English words and phrases had become almost household 
words even in the short time the Island had been under 
English role* and even such familiar names as those of the 
months had, even among the ignorant* largely given way to 
the English names. Therefore it was not a conclusive*; proof 
of the descent of the Sinhalese from the ancient Aryans 
that then? should be grammatical forms and word? allied 
to Sanskrit and Pali. He submitted* therefore* that the 
linguistic test alone was a very fallacious one. 

But the Aryan origin was totally disproved by the whole 
tradition* history, laws, and customs which distinguish one 
nice from another. Even admitting that VijaysTis follower* 
were Aryans, at least half the hlood in the Sinhalese must 
be Dravidian, to nay nothing about the Tamil conquests and 
the influx of Tamil coolies, The Aryan caste distinctions 
were not those which obtained m Ceylon* where they were 
tribal, similar to those of the Tamils. The existence of 
polyandry also showed them not to be Aryan, 

The land tenure words were either borrowed from the 
Tamils, in which event the Tamils were the cmlfeere of 
the Sinhalese* or else the Sinhalese had them in common 
with the Tamils* Telugus* and Eanareee, which would 
show their language to be Dravidian. The formation of 
their sentences was also Pnividiau. One could change a 
whole language by conquest* or by a new religion, bringing 
in new literature* Ac.; but it was Impossible to change the 
method upon which a man thought. 

7- Mr. Bahber said they had heard a great deal that night 
about history and philology* hut very little about ethnology* 
and he would therefore aek permission to read a few 
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paragraphs bearing on the subject from a work by Prufe&sor 
Huxley of so late it date sis I&90+* 

8, Mr. D. €; PEDRls aleo offered some remarks criticising 
Mr. NelTs Paper. 

9. Dr* Vakdort, on behalf of Mr. Nell* offered an expla¬ 
nation with regard to Mr, Nell's quotation from Dr, Calilwell 
identifying Havers and Tie re as Sinhalese iblandere, which 
had been questioned by Mr. Corea at the previoqs Meeting, 
Dr, Vandort waived his right of reply owing to the lateness 
of the hour* 

ID. His Lordship the Bishop declared the discussion 
closed. 

II. A vote of thanks to the Chair concluded the pro¬ 
ceedings. 


The extract point* opt the oseltemrai of placing pao great reliance 
npcn philology, and dealing with IhB ethnology of the Arnns, apparently 
MsUm* thTO an European rather than an Ajrinn habitat, and regards the 
blonde* of North-Wntem Europe 4* the purest type of Aryan. 
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